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TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Monpay, Aprib 27, 1953. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. ARTHUR E,. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER GENERAL 

CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

NORMAN C. ABRAMS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

JOHN C. ALLEN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

BEN H. GUILL, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 

ROSS RIZLEY, SOLICITOR 

JOHN W. ASKEW, COMPTROLLER 

JAMES T. NELSON, POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 

L. ROHE WALTER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 


Mr. CanFieLp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We meet this morning to consider the request of the Post Office De 
partment for the new fiscal year 1954. 

The so-called Truman budget prepared earlier in the year called 
for an amount of $2,906,800,000. The revised figures now before us 
call for an amount of $2.834,700,000, or a reduction of $72,100,000. 

We have with us the new Postmaster General, Hon. Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield; Charles R. Hook, Jr., Deputy Postmaster General; Norman 
R. Abrams, Assistant Postmaster General: John C. Allen, Assistant 
Postmaster General: Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Ormonde A. Kieb, Assistant Postmaster General: Ben H. 
Guill, Executive Assistant to the Postmaster General: David H. 
Stephens, Chief Post Office Inspector; Ross Rizley, Solicitor; L. 
Rohe Walter, Special Assistant to the Postmaster General; A. B. 
Strom, Administrative Assistant to the Postmaster General: C. N. 
Bruce, Director, Division of Budget and Planning. 
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Mr. Summerfield, we are very glad to greet you and your team. We 
understand that you have a statement that you are prepared to make 
at this time. 

Mr. SummerrieLp. I do, si 

Mr. Canrietp. Will you be good enough to proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMEN 


Mr. SumMerrieLp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before making a statement of the Post Office Department’s program 
for fiscal year 1954, let me express sincere appreciation for the courtesy, 
cooperation, and help which we have received from Members of Con- 
gress during the 3 months that I have had the honor of serving as 
Postmaster General. 

We would also like to give you our assurance that we come before 
you with a sense of real dedication to the task ahead and are entirely 
cognizant of the importance of our first appearance before your com- 
mittee. 

A careful study of previous hearings before congressional commit- 
tees has been invaluable in helping us understand the many problems 
of the postal establishment and in the preparation of our program. 
We are also pleased to acknowledge many valuable suggestions and 
recommendations from postal employees at all levels. 

We intend, with your help, to put into effect a cooperative, dynamic 
program which will utilize the accumulated wisdom of congressional 
committees and the thinking of postal employees over the years. 


OUR MISSION 


THE PRESIDENT’S DIRECTIVE 


Our mission was outlined by President Eisenhower in his state of 
the Union message, delivered before Congress on February 2, when 
he singled out the Post Office Department as an important area where 
waste could not be eliminated as a contribution toward balancing the 
national budget and reducing taxes. 

The President said: 

The Postmaster General will institute a program directed at improving service, 
while at the same time reducing costs and decreasing deficits. 

We are taking these orders literally. 

We intend to follow them. 

Therefore, we propose, with the help of Congress and the support 
of the public, to make the postal establishment as nearly financially 
self-supporting as practicable, while at the same time improving postal 
service. 

OUR OBJECTIVES 


We shall outline today for your consideration a program which 
we feel will attain these objectives. In brief: 

(1) We intend to give the American people the kind of postal service 
they have the right to expect. 

(2) We mean to reduce the overall postal deficit substantially 
through economies and modern management techniques. 
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(3) We hope that Congress will help ng comeente the job of balanc- 
ing our budget by re sieving us of subsidy burdens over which we have 
no control; by reimbursement of charges for free services provided 
to other agencies, and by temporarily adjusting postal rates. 

This is our mission and the basis for our program. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POSTAL BUDGET 


rHE BACKDROP OF HISTORY 


It is appropriate to acknowledge at this time that we have set our 
selves no easy task. History is against us. In the 115 years for 
which figures are available, the Post Office Department has reported 
a surplus only 18 times. And of those 18 profits able years, ) were 1n 
time of war when much of the cost of tr: unsportation and distribution 
was absorbed by the et 

In the last hundred vears, the Post Office Department has reported 
a surp ylus in time of peace on only five occasions. In some of those 
years the surplus occurred simultaneously with a significant and 
fundamental change in departmental policy. 

For instance, in the years 1915 and 1914, the institution of parcel 
post and a subsequent increase in weight limits contributed a great 
deal to the achievement of a surplus. 

On other occasions the surplus is largely traceable to changes in 
accounting practices, 


TINIQUE ASPECTS OF THE BUDGET 


There are several ae of the Post Office De pal ‘tment’s budget 
that make it unique in the realm of governmental finance. 

We are engaged in a going and growing business—the dailv delivery 
of the mail. 
We are in a continuing business in which the volume of work 

must do is determined by the public. 

The rate at which that volume is increasing can be judged by com 
paring the following figures : ; 

(a) In 1940, the postal establishment handled 27.7 billion pieces of 
mail, or 210 pieces for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States: 

(6) In 1954, it is estimated that we shall handle 53.7 billion pieces 
of mail, or 329 pieces for every person in the United States. This 
represents a 94 percent increase in total volume and a 51 percent in- 
crease in use of the mail per capita in 15 years. 

It should be noted, too, that our budget is principally for operating 
costs. We are not engaged in major individual projects that can be 
eliminated in the interests of economy, nor do we have many capital 
expenditures of a deferrable nature. ; 


rHE 1954 ESTIMATE 
REDUCED BY $150 MILLION 


In discussing the requirements for fiscal year 1954, we would like to 
point out, first of all, that the appropriations we are seeking are almost 
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$150 million less than the estimate submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. last September 12 by our predecessors. 

The Bureau of the Budget cut that request by $78 million, leaving 
an estimated postal deficit of $669 million. 

That was only the beginning of reductions. 

On Febru: ary 5, we were requested by the present Director of the 

sureau of the Budget to review this estimate—to examine critically 
the program pro\ ided for—and to explore every avenue by which we 
could obtain greater efficiency at reduced cost. 

We cooperated wholeheartedly in this project. We established new 
budget policies and new criteria, of our own volition, and then, in 
conjunction with the Bureau of the Budget, further reduced our esti- 
mates. 

Finally, after exhaustive and detailed examination and study, we 
reduced the budget est imate hy an additional S72 million. 

Our obligations, for which we are requesting appropriations, are 
now estimated at $2.834,700,000, 

It. is estimated that our revenues during fiscal year 1954 will amount 
to $2,.238,000,000, 

This will leave an estimated postal deficit. of $596.700.000. 

This is the Post Office Department's share of the more than $78 
billion requested to be appropriated for all departments and agencies. 

A deficit of $596 million is a distressing figure, even though it repre- 
sents a reduction of 20 percent. from the original Post Office Depart- 
ment propos: al. In spite of an antic ip? ated increase of nearly 4 percent 
in pone ne of Mie all, we he ave prov ided 1 nour hudget for only L.5 pe reent 
increase in manpower. Furthermore, we have not asked for funds for 
‘anlenitisien of two deliveries a day in residential areas which we esti- 
mate would cost $80 million a year. 


INHERITED WEAKNESSES 


The budget submission before vou originated during the summer of 
last year and was presented to Congress before we took office. 

The plan of operation underlying this budget was fixed by our 
asada tices and it would be impossible for us to correct its inherent 
weaknesses overnight. The budget as submitted does not, for instance, 
contemplate or contain adequate provision for modernization of facili- 
ties and improvement in management services. 

We are therefore asking, with the concurrence of the Bureau of the 
Budget, for appropriation language that will permit us to apply 
sound business prin iples in the management of the Postal Establish- 
ment. 

EFFECT OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The effect of the changes in appropriation language would be that 
» percent of any appropri ation would be made available for transfer 
to any other appropriation or appropriations, with a limitation that 
“General administration” not be increased more than $10 million as 
a result of such transfers. 

This would provide for flexible operations and permit the use of a 
portion of captured savings in field operations for strengthening the 
administration of the service. 





It would also provide for transfer of functions and the amounts al 
lotted therefore between the appropriations, “General administra- 
tion” and “Postal operations.” 

The purpose of this provision is to give the Department an oppor- 
tunity to improve its organization structure and effect the most eco 
nomical alinement of functions in both the field and departmental 
services. 

The removal of the $250,000 and $500,000 limitations in the “Gen- 
eral administration” and “Postal operations” appropri: itions, respec 
tively, would permit the Department to expend funds in excess of 
these amounts or much-needed management studies and research and 
deve lopme nt proje cts. 


COMPARISON OF DEFICITS 


The estimated deficit for fiscal year 1954 is $596.7 million 

The estimated deficit for fiscal year 1953, as shown in the printed 
budget, is $642 million. 

The deficit for fiscal vear 1952 was $727 million. 

For the details making up this deficit for fiscal year 1952, T refer 
you to the following statement which 1 would like to have inserted 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Canrierp. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. : 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Details of deficit, Post Office Department, fiscal year 1952 
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PHE POSTAL ESTABLISHMENT TODAY 


Postmaster General Summerrte.p. One of the first and deepest im- 
pressions that the new management has of the Postal Establishment 
1s of its size and the complexity of its operation. 

Most people realize something of its size, but it is truly staggering 
to find a Government department which is, in effect, one of the world’s 
largest businesses. 

Its revenues are approaching $214 billion. It employs over one 
half million persons. It uses nearly 30,000 Government-owned 
rented vehicles, and manages over 24 000 buildings and leased quarters. 
. operates more than 41,000 offices. On its 32,000 rural routes its 

‘arriers travel 114 million miles daily. During 1953, it is estimated 
it will transport and deliver more than 50 billion pieces of mail and 
handle more than 900 million speci: al transactions. It pays hundreds 
of millions of dollars each vear for rail, ship, airline, and truck 
transportation and runs the world’s largest savings system with de- 
posits of over $214 billion. It delivers mail every day to every section 
of this great country and its possessions. 

To provide such a postal service, there must be—and there are— 
basic strengths in the postal establishment, strengths which we hope 
to foster and on which we plan to build. 

One of the fine things about the posta] establishment is its tradition 
of service. The mail must be delivered, and it is. 

The postal establishment is made up of as loyal a group of men and 
women as you will find in any Government oper: ation or in any private 
business: men and women who are dedicated to these traditions, who 
are proud of the past and who are looking forward to giving even 
better service in the future. 

We have seen concrete evidence on all sides that we could count on 
the full and intelligent cooperation of the overwhelming majority of 
postal employees. We have also received, during these early days in 
office, the fullest cooperation of the leaders of the great employee 
organizations 

It is true also that, due to the recommendations of Congress, of the 
Hoover Commission, of employees and their organizations, and of 
management personnel throughout the service, significant strides have 
been taken. 

The fundamental strengths inherent in the postal establishment 
and the beginning of management improvements are heartening. 

Our task is to strengthen the postal establishment and improve its 
services. To do this, we must face realistically some of the major 
problems that peenently exist. To date we have only seratched the 
surface. 

Appraisal of the organization and operation of the postal estab- 
lishment, acquired during an association of 3 months, must start 
with the headquarters in Washington. Although much work has 
been done, it 1s not pe ssible to become thoroughly familiar with the 
vast field service in so short a time. This limitation is diminished, 
however, by the extent to which the headquarters organization in 
Washington dominates activities in the field. The strengths and 
weaknesses of the headquarters in Washington are inevitably reflected 
throughout the entire postal service. Business experience has taught 
us to start at the top, where management policies are formulated. 





GENK RAL IMPRESSIONS 


A major impression gained at headquarters is of a management 
group required to preoccupy itself with a mass of routine reports, 
memoranda, correspondence, routine field personnel actions, minor 
leases, and similar paper, which moves like a glacier from one level to 
another. The vital and timely facts, comparative cost statements, 
and analytical reports, needed to olive management the information 
it must have to manage, exist in part but are not summarized and 
pointed up as Management controls. 

Requests for permission to take positive and constructive action 
in the field, even on minor matters, are often subject to elaborate 
scrutiny at headquarters. All too frequently the answer to such a 
request is in the negative and nothing is accomplished to improve 
service or working conditions or to reduce ultimate costs. 

Lack of incentive and unattractive salary rates in certain categories 
make difficult the recruitment of personnel trained in the techniques 
of modern management. There are only a handful of accountants or 
industrial engineers of the caliber needed. Professionally qualified 
individuals in the field of personnel administration are not now em- 
ployed. Able staff assistants are all too few. 

There are more specific deficiencies which further emphasize the 
need for immediate action. We would like to eall your attention to 


the follow Ing: 
AN ORGANIZATION OF INDEPENDENT BUREAUS 


The Department is made up of a group of semi-independent bureaus 
which are a peculiar mixture of line management and staff functions. 
Each has its own budget allotments, budget administration, personnel 
administration, policies and traditions which reflect little regard for 
the needs of the whole or for the possibility of duplication by other 
bureaus. Such independence is reflected in field operations where 
each “service” is jealous of its prerogatives and tends to operate inde 
pendently at the end of a strong tie line to its own bureau or office in 
Washington. For example, lack of coordination between post offices 
and the postal transportation service has an adverse effect on the 
quality of mail service and the cost of providing it. 


FETISH OF UNIFORMITY 


In spite of the independence of and dissimilarity between bureau 
operations, their departmental organization structures show a strik- 
ing resemblance. A standardized pattern has been applied, regardless 
of need, funciton or size. Each of the four major bureaus, which 
range in size from 450,000 to 300 people, has an executive director, 
2 assistant executive directors, and from 6 to 8 directors, each with 
one or more assistant directors, superintendents, and section chiefs. 
It is highly unlikely that bureaus of such dissimilar size and functions 
require such similar management structure, 


CONCENTRATION Ob AUTHORITY 


Delegation of managerial authority to the field is limited to those 
activities in which the need for prompt local decision is so over- 
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whelming that service would break down without it. In most in- 
stances, post-office operations are encased in a straitjacket of inflexible 
rules and regulations dictated by Washington with little regard for 
varying conditions and needs found in local communities. The small- 
est decisions, particularly in regard to use of fund allotments, can be 
accomplished only after lengthy correspondence which follows the 
tortuous path up and down the chain of supervision in Washington. 
To attempt any shortcuts is to risk personal financial liability or 
worse, 


ADEQUA ACCOUNTING AND COST CONTROL REPORTS 


With the recovery of its accounting functions in 1950, through 
Public Law 712, 81st Congress, the Post Office Department immedi- 
ately started to organize on a regional basis its methods of accounting 
for revenues and expenditures and the administrative auditing of 


postmasters’ accounts. Twelve regional accounting offices were estab 
lished in 1951. At the same time, the issuing and accounting for 


money orders were adi: apted toa punched-ceard system. 

Both the 1 reg) mal accou nting installation and the change in the 
money-order a were major undertakings and have occupied 
much of the time and attention of the Post Office Department’s Bureau 
of Accounts during the past 3 years. Both improvements have re- 
sulted in substantial savings to the Government. 

However, the Post Office Department management is still without 
adequate accounting reports or analytical information from which to 
make prompt and sound decisions. 

The management has available on a current basis only a record of 

and expenditures. The revenues are classified broadly as 
to source, but the expenditures are related only to amounts previously 
allotted from congressional appropriations. Expenditures are not 
identified with class of mail handled or service performed and are 
not directly related to volume of work. Consequently, no sound basis 
exists for inter pret Ing current costs or comparing costs between offices 

r between periods and, thus, exercising the essential control which 
such interpretations and comparisons would afford. 

From the cost ascertainment system, allocations of expense by class 
of mail or service are obtained on a sampling basis four times a year 
and the result compiled for ] fiscal year. However, by the time 
this compilation is available it is history and is useless for control 
of current operations. 

Kew re work standards have been de ‘ve loped, and there is 
consequently no accurate measurement which can be apphed to deter- 
mine how efliciently any large postal unit is being operated. 


revenues 


NEGLECT OF RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


There are no apparent de spartinentw ide e mployee-relations policies 
or programs be yond those prescr ibed by the Civil Service Commission. 

Lack of space and poor working conditions hamper the movement 
of mail and have lowered employee morale. 

Personnel administration is largely limited to routine recordkeep- 
ing which is not uniform or accurate, and receives completely inade- 
quate direction or coordination from Washington. 
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In this connection we have found that the system of reporting num 
bers of employees is so inadequate that we do not know how many 
employees we have on our rolls or at work on any given date. 

Action taken on disciplinary cases may vary widely for the same 
offense committed at different p laces or in different services. 

Training activities are barely discernible and wholly inadequate 
for an organization using vast number of employees. Lack of super 
visory training. in particular, is crippling the postal service where 
the effectiveness of workers is directly related to the caliber of their 
supervisors. It is ho reflection on the rank and file if supervi on 1s 
poorly equipped to manage, 

A most serious problem is the absence of defir ec supervisory ta d 


ards and the extent to which political o1 personal consideration flu 
ence appolntinents and promotions 
P hk \ | 
Maintenance of good relations with the public has ran woefully 
neglected. No consistent program has been followed where by the 


people have been given full informati on on polices les and proced ires 
of the Post Office Department. 


POOR RELATIONS WITH LARGE USERS 


Policy changes ¢ and operating improvements have been jeopard ZOEK 
or have failed because they have not been properly explained to the 
affected major users of mail. 


POOR LIAISON WITH CONGRESS 


Liaison with Congress and the various regulatory agencies con 
trolling postal policies has also been most inadequate. 


INEFFECTIVE RESEARCH ON NEW METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Methods and equipment research and development, for which funds 
were provided by Congress, have not been properly directed by man 
agement and carried on as part of a broad program of improvement. 
The newly created industrial engineering staff has not been recognized 
or adequately used by the bureaus and has consequently devoted too 
much time to many small and unrelated projects. 

Improved methods and equipment developed in one location are 
unknown or untried elsewhere. lor example, the cost and service 
advantages of — Incoming mail to streets by use of an alphabetic 
system are claimed by its adherents » be very great, but extension 
of this system is still “under evenihdna ion” after several years of trial 
or actual use in a few offices. 

The cost advantages forseen when a new money-order system was 
inaugurated sever: al years ago have not been fully realized because 
one or two final problems have not been given priority attention 
but are still “being studied.” 

Cost and service advantages which might be gained by repairing 
mailsacks in several regional locations have not been fully exploited. 
The great bulk of defective sacks are still shipped to W ashington for 
repair. 
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Handling, filing, and storing unnecessary records and forms have 
become a major factor. Control of the issuance of forms, bulletins, 
and manuals and of the ultimate storage and destruction of old records 
must be undertaken before we are overwhelmed by this problem. 


DEFICIENCIES IN PLANNING AND BUYING OF TRANSPORTATION 


Overall planning for the most appropriate and economic use of all 
available methods of transportation has been lacking. In general, the 
Department has not kept up with the far-reaching changes in trans- 
portation which have taken place and are continuing to take place. 

There has been a strong tendency toward unimaginative use of the 
same methods year after year when lower costs and better service 
might be available through new methods. 

The Post Office Department does not buy air transportation in the 
usual sense. It has no right to negotiate with air carriers as it does 
with other suppliers of transportation, but must pay the rates set by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


LACK OF A FACILITIES PLANNING PROGRAM 


There has been no planning for new postal facilities on a national 
basis. Land and facilities are being acquired in a hodgepodge fash- 
ion, often dictated by forces outside the Department, and frequently 
without proper regard for pressing needs and future growth. 


LACK OF RESEARCH ON POSTAL RATES 


A staff to provide postal management and Congress with research 
data on rates charged to users of the mails has not been established in 
the Department despite the fact that funds for such a group were 
authorized by Congress 2 years ago. 


DETERIORATION OF MORALE AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Serious irregularities in some major post offices give evidence of the 
increasing inadequacy of managerial control and further threaten the 
morale of postal employees. These irregularities also have an adverse 
effect on the confidence of the public. It has become a popular pastime 
over the country to exaggerate service lapses and ridicule the Postal 
Establishment. 

So much for some of the depressing and negative aspects of the Post 
Office Department. We would like to comment now on the more hope- 
ful side. 

THE NEW MANAGEMENT 


The most important factor in the success of any large enterprise is 
the quality and capacity of its management. There is no substitute for 
executive ability—it is the most priceless asset that an organization 
possesses. Men of outstanding capacity in major positions are needed 
not only for their managerial ability but also for their effect on morale, 
since every major policy decision has an effect, good or bad, on the 
people who make up the organization. 

We believe that these facts are just as true in Government as they 
are in private business. ! 
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It is a sobering experience to be faced with the responsibility and 
the opportunity of replacing almost overnight the top management 
personnel of one of the largest enterprises 1n the world, but it 1S an 
opportunity that we welcomed because we knew that much of the 
success of postal operations would depend upon the men who were 
selected to run them. 

Our first step was to develop detailed specifications for each major 
executive job at headquarters in Washington, without regard to per 
sonalities or the usual political considerations. We then set about 
to find the men who most fully met the specifications—men who 
believe Government service to be a privilege—men willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices to meet this challenge. 

I am proud to say that we have been able to put together a team of 
tested executives in the top positions who are fully qualified to carry 
out a program for improving the organization, operation, and morale 
of the postal establishment. 

These men are here today and I would like to introduce them to you 
and to outline their qualifications and responsibilities. 

Mr. Charles R. Hook, Jr., the new Deputy Postmaster General, was 
until recently, as you no doubt know, a vice president of the Chesa 
peake and Ohio Railway, Mr. Hook is nationally recognized as an 
authority on management and personnel practices and his many abili 
ties in these fields will be used in the overall direction of the Post 
Office Department. Mr. Hook is 38 years of age. 

Mr. Norman R. Abrams, Assistant Postmaster General Bureau of 
Post Office Operations, resigned as a director and vice president in 
charge of operations of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., to accept his present 
responsibilities. Mr. Abrams is generally considered one of America’s 
ablest executives in plant management and labor negotiations. Mr. 
Abrams is 56 years of age. 

Mr. John C. Allen, Assistant Postmaster General Bureau of Trans 
poration, was most recently General Traffic Manager of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. In this capacity he was responsible for the buying of all 
transportation for this far-flung business, as well as the direct opera- 
tion of two of its subsidiary companies. Mr. Allen is 46 years of age. 

Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster General Bureau of 
Finance, brings to his new responsibilities years of outstanding ex- 
perience in banking and leadership in community affairs. He was 
most recently senior vice president of the Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank, and a director of several other Iowa banks. Mr. Robertson is 
57 years of age. 

Mr. Ormonde A. Kieb, Assistant Postmaster General Bureau of 
Facilities, is a real estate expert who has been a consultant on mortgage 
brokerage, industrial properties, appraisals, chain store leasing and 
management problems. Mr. Kieb was president and treasurer of The 
Kieb Co. of Newark, N. J., specializing in industrial and investment 
real estate. Mr. Kieb is 51 years of age. 

Mr. Ben H. Guill, Executive Assistant to the Postmaster General. 
is a veteran of the 81st Congress and a successful businessman from 
Texas. He is directly responsible for liaison between the Post Office 
Department and Congress and other Government agencies and 
bureaus. Mr. Guill is 43 years of age. 

Mr. David H. Stephens, Chief Post Office Inspector, a highly re 


spected veteran of 30 years’ experience in the Postal Service, was 
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formerly in charge of the Philadelphia Division of the Inspection 
Service. He won the Legion of Merit for service as Theatre Postal 
Officer for the Pacific Area in World War Il. Mr. Stephens is 50 
years of age. 

Mr. Ross Rizley, the Departm« nt’s solicitor and chief legal] officer, 
served as a member from Oklahoma in the 77th, 78th, 79th and 80th 
Congresses. He has been act ively employed in the pract ice of law since 
1915 and recently resigned from the law firm of Rizley, Tryon & 
sweet. ; 

Mr. L. Rohe Walter, Special Assistant to the Postmaster General. 
An experienced authority In public relations, Mr. Walter is widely 
known for many professional accomplishments. The program of 
public information so essential to the efficient operation of the Post 
Office Department is under his direction. 

The assembling of the top level of our team took more time than it 
might have taken if our standards had not been so high. The first 
member was sworn in on January 29 and the most recent one just a 
few days ago. 

We have been conscious of the magnitude of the task facing each 
of these men and have been anxious to use every reasonable means to 
support and augment their efforts. To this end, we have secured the 
temporary assistance of specialized talent to guide and accelerate 
ction in the more difficult or critical phases of the work at hand. 

I would like to take just a moment more and tell you a bit about 
these men before voing on. 

I realized that if we were going to do the kind of job that was 
necessary to be done, we had to have someone as deputy to me who 
knew how to get along with people, who knew management and 
operation and responsibilities, and knew them well. In checking 
around the country with men who managed large organizations, as 
well as big labor organizations, I found a man in Charles Hook, Jr., 
who seemed to have all those qualifications that were so desirable and 
necessary tothe postal establishment if we were going to be successful 
in reorganizing, in increasing the morale and efficiency of the organ- 
ization and its 500,000 members. 

So I invited Mr. Hook to visit with the President, who later ap- 
pointed him. Our confidence in him has not been misplaced. He 
has been extremely helpful. He was very, very well received, and 
it is quite evident that his reputation is deserved. It is quite apparent 
in our own operations. 

Now, I would like to talk just a moment about Mr. Abrams. That 
was the last of the important offices that we had to fill. It is one thing 
to find a man who has proven experience in a multiplant operation 
such as in the Congoleum-Nairn Co. has in plants around the country, 
but it is another thing to find an operating man who is willing to 
come here to Washington. 

I would like to mention for just a moment Mr. Robertson. We are 
in the banking business in a big way in the Post Office Department ; 
so I checked with the president of the American Banking Associa- 
tion and the bankers that I knew around the country to locate the 
proper man. I had no idea as to a name or personality. The recom- 
mendation was received and the contact was made under circum- 
stances similar to those just outlined respecting Mr. Hook. Mr. 
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Robertson came with us. He resigned as executive vice president of 
the largest bank in Lowa. W hiy / Because he wanted to be part of 
the team in rebuilding the Post Oflice Department of the country. 
He is a man schooled in finance: he is a man of proven ability, and 
gives me a satisfied feeling, knowing so little about banking myself, 
that there is a man heading that finance department with that kind of 
background 

I would like to talk a moment about Mr. Kieb. 1 know something 
ibout the business of building and leasing property. \oain, Ve 
went to the big Insurance companies and to the big appraisal com 
panies, try ing to find a man with the qualifications to handle this job, 
It was quite apparent to me, even after just a few days looking ovel 
leases Involving many, many millions of dollars, that it was time that 
the postal estab lishment had someone who knew costs, who knew 
construction, was experienced in negotiations and knew the proper 
rates that we should be expected to pay on a basis of a net return to 
any lessor. 

So. as a result of that very thorough checkup, we have Mr. Kieb, 
who left his business, a very successful one, with the enthusiastic sup 
port and approval of all the people professionally engaged in simila 
businesses in the country. He is here with us, and he will be very 
valuable to the postal establishment and the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, [am sure. 

Next is Mr. John Allen. There is nothing more important to the 
postal establishment or the users of mail than transportation. So, 
we checked with the biggest users of mail in the country, the peop le 
who buy our services, and did that in an attempt to find a man who 
had the qualifications, background, and experience, who would be 
helpful to us, who knew the problems of the users and also the prob 
lems of the Post Office Department. 

So, we have Mr. Allen. He comes from one of the biggest users of 
the mails, as you know. We thought that that was much better than 
to pick someone from air transportation, from rail transportation, 
rv from truck transportation, or from any other source. I am sure 
our judgment has been proven and will continue to be proven that we 
have made an excellent choice for this position. Mr. Allen brings to 
the Post Office Department a greater store of knowledge, experience, 
and background to qualify him for this particular position than we 
could find elsewhere. He could not be excelled by any man of whom 
[ know in the country. 

Mr. Passman. I am happy - see that Louisiana is still very ably 
represented on your team by Mr. C. N. Bruce, Director of the Division 
of Budget and Planning. 

Mr. Summerrietp. We still recognize quality. 

I would like to comment on Mr. Strom. He has been with the service 
a good many years and has been very, very helpful to us. He has 
been unwilling to confine himself to rigid ideas and programs, as he 
lived through “them for many years in the Postal Establishment, but 
has instead quickly adapted himself to our objectives, and has been 
extremely helpful to us ever since we have been here over the last 90 
days. 

Let me add a word about Mr. L. Rohe Walter. I have known Mr. 
Walter for some time. It was quite apparent that we should have 
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someone in charge of public relations at the earliest possible moment; 

so I asked him to sever his connection and come down and join us, 
because an effective program of public relations takes in a lot more 
territory than just news releases from the Post Office Department to 
the press. 

Our public relations in connection with Congress are in turn public 
relations between you and your constituents at home. This is the 
Postal Establishment of the Nation. As a result of good public rela- 
tions and better understanding on the part of the people, the confi- 
dence of the people in the Government itself is increased. We are 
trying to provide for all of us and all of you the kind of public rela- 
tions that you are entitled to have the Postal Establishment make 
available 

The firm of Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been retained to provide immediate and effective help in the re- 
organization of the Post Office Department. 

This group of management consultants served as the Post Office 
Department task force of the Hoover Commission. They made the 
surveys and recommendations at that time that currently serve as 
practical guideposts for the reorganization program now actually 
underway. 

The Heller staff, equipped with broad clinical experience in busi- 
ness, has both the capacity and the time to help us put into actual oper- 
ation the ideas on which many past and recent surveys have agreed. 
We are now acting, not surveying. Their assistance and counsel are 
invaluable. Their group has been augmented by five experienced 
post-oflice inspectors, especially assigned for an indefinite period. 

We have also been fortunate to have the temporary assistance of 
Mr. Heber Tullis, vice president, finance, Armco Steel Corp., and Mr. 
Samuel L. H. Burk, director of industrial relations, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. These men are providing valuable advice and assistance 
in the fields in which they have had broad experience in industry 
without cost to the Post Office Department. Other highly qualified 
men from industry have been and will be used in a consulting capacity, 
We have also received most generous offers of assistance “trom such 
Government agencies as the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the General Accounting Office. We are most grateful 
for their cooperative attitude and gene ral assistance, and our progress 
should be more rapid as a result. 

Finally, we are recommending new appointments to the Advisory 
Board for the Post Office Department as a means of securing continu- 
ing advice and guidance from representatives of our major users, sup- 
pliers, and the public. In recommending persons for this Advisory 
Board, we are using the same care and ap plying the same high stand- 
ards used in selecting our management team. 

Not only is it necessary to secure men of outstanding ability for the 
major positions, but there must also be developed an organization 
structure which makes it possible for them to function e .ffectively and 
to tap the ideas and secure the cooperation of the fine people of the 
Postal Establishment. We are hard at work developing this kind of 
an organization structure. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATI 


During the past several weeks, as we have been assembling a new 
management group, primary attention has been directed to the organi 
zation and operation of the Post Office Department in Washington. 
We were determined to get our own house in order here at headquarters 
before undertaking work in the field. 

Each bureau and office was examined in detail. Its organization, 
functions and personnel complement were scrutinized and charted with 
the objectives of more effective grouping of functions; consolidation, 
decentralization, or discontinuance of activities; elimination of dupli 
cating or overlapping functions; elimination of excessive supervision 
or other personnel ; establishment of new activities where required ; and 
effecting policy changes or requesting new legislation to bring about 
improved service and reduced costs. Concurrent with this work, the 
report of the Post Office Department task force of the Hoover Commis 
sion was analyzed and a report was prepared which indicated the 
steps W hich have been taken to carry out the Commission’s recommend 
ations. 

As a result of work so far completed and recommendations made 
by each bureau or office head, individual programs are now being pre 
sented for review and approval. These programs contain proposals 
for organization changes, personnel reductions, policy revisions, and 
legislative action required to correct the deficiencies in each area of 
responsibility. In the aggregate, they will become the program 
for the Post Office Department as a whole and the blueprint for our 
immediate and subsequent actions. We expect them to establish a 
pattern for correcting many of the deficiencies of the postal service 
which stem from headquarters. We are confident that we can decrease 
the cost of operation of the Department and set the tone for overhaul 
ing the vastly larger organization in the field. 


THE PROGRAM 


Our first order of business is immediate action on the individual 
programs being submitted by each bureau or office head. This action 
will take three principal forms. 

First, organization changes will be made which will simplify and 
tighten our top structure by eliminating duplication, overlapping, 
and excessive layers of supervision. Second, changes will be made 
wherever we find that regulations or traditions, which are under our 
control, have hampered progressive action. 

Finally, as a result of both organization and policy changes, per- 
sonnel reductions will be made. A substantial number of reductions 
will be made as quickly as the necessary personnel actions can be 
taken. Additional reductions will be made as functions are combined 
or eliminated and needless supervision removed. 

Meanwhile, plans are being drawn for a broader program of action, 
largely aimed at changing the trend of thinking with respect to 
postal operations in the field. Resignation to ineffective manage 
ment and increasing deficits will be replaced by an attitude that rec 
ognizes our shortcomings and attacks them with commonsense and 
vigor. Let us outline briefly some of the aims which characterize ou 
program. 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF MANAGEMENT 


The need for more delegation of authority over postal operations to 
held managers located closer to those operations has been a recurring 
theme in m: my objective examin: itions of the post: al service. 

M: inagement of postal transportation and the inspection service 
has been decentralized for many years. Field accounting activities 
were organized on a regional basis after they were taken over from 
the General Accounting Office in 1950, Certain supply and mainte- 
nance functions have been decentralized for better service and control 
of stocks. While these moves have all been admirable, they still leave 

Washington too much of the detailed control over budgets and 
operating practices of thousands of post offices. 

Decentralization, or regionalization, of management control over 
post offices, now largely centralized in the Bureau of Post Office 
Operations, has been repeatedly advocated as the only sound solution 
to the delays and inaction which characterize our headquarters man- 
agement. 

Many fears have been expressed in the past that decentralization of 
management in this Bureau would add unwarranted expense, endan- 
ger the Department through improper judgment exercised by regional 
managers, and finally result in loss of control over postal operations 
by the management at W iteiateal. 

We are convinced that if decentralization is inte ‘lligently planned, 
ably staffed, and carried out without undue haste, these fears would 
be proved groundless. 

It is our intention to seek support for creating and staffing, in the 
immediate future, a single regional organization on a developmental 
basis. It is our hope that at least three additional regions can be 
established during fiscal year 1954 with full regionalization by the 
end of fiscal year 1955. 

We propose to establish the policies and limits of authority under 
which the regional managers would operate, and to avail ourselves of 
sufficient information to determine whether they are operating within 
those limits. We would also be made continually aware of the finan- 
cial results of their operations and the reasons for unfavorable trends. 

We believe decentralization will provide headquarters in Washing- 
ton with more intimate knowledge of field developments, since man- 
agement will be moved closer to actual operations. More and better 
data from the field should also be available to Congress. 

We recognize that such a sweeping change in concept must be fol- 
lowed by equally important changes in budget structure and the allot- 
ment of funds. During the initial period of reorganization, addi- 
tional costs will be incurred in the area of managerial and adminis- 
trative budgets. We have a firm conviction that savings realized by 
reducing the activities of the bureaus in Washington and economies 
effected by more intimate contacts between postal management and 
postal operations in the field will ultimately offset such additional 
costs many times. We must, however, ask for more authority to 
transfer funds from appropriations where needs will be reduced to 
areas where new management and control activities must be estab- 
lished. This point will be reviewed in more detail later in this pres- 
entation. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICES AND ROUTES 


Considerable emphasis will be placed upon improving service to pa- 
trons at less cost through consolidation of outmoded post ollices and 

yutes. In most cases these consolidations can be accomplished with- 

loss of community or postal identification by the affected munici 
palities. Such a program is a natural result of placing management 
loser to the operating scene. 

We believe that careful planning and explanation of proposed con- 

lidations will overcome to a large extent the natural apprehension 

f patrons and employees. 

We have just had a splended example of this in Wilkes County, N. C. 
Plans were announced some months ago to close a number of uneco- 
omic enue class post oflices not rendering adequate service to the 

itizens of that county and to inaugurate rural-delivery service. ‘The 
people of Wilkes County were understandably alarmed and annoyed 
because they were uninformed as to the advantages they would derive 
from the change. But when a delegation of 60 of their citizens came 
to Washington to protest, and it was explained to them that they would 
no longer have to travel long distances for their mail and, in addition, 
that there would be a net annual saving to the taxpayers of over 
$25,000, the majority became supporters of the plan. ‘They took pride, 
in fact, to being the first to participate in what we intend to be a na- 
tionwide program with very substantial potential savings. 

Other consolidations are possible in some metropolitan areas where 
post offices are operated with insuflicient regard for their interde- 
pendence and common problems. There are also advantages in con- 
solidating routes to distribute evenly the workload on employees and 
facilities and to give better service. In certain instances, the correc- 
tion of these costly inequities will require relief from restrictive laws. 
\t the proper time we will bring before Congress requests for the nec 
essary relief. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Seventy-two percent of all post-office expenditures are for wages and 
salaries. 

Any program for major improvement in the postal etablishment 
must include near the top of the list a systematic plan for strengthen- 
ing the morale and improving the eflicienc y of personnel. 

At present, personnel functions are carried on piecemeal and with 
little coordination among the several operating bureaus. 

One of the first steps to be taken in the proposed reorganization of 
the Post Office Department will be the organization and staffing of a 
central personnel bureau for the entire Post Office Department which 
will develop a modern and forward-looking personnel program. 

Some of the major needs which we hope to supply in the field of per- 
sonnel administration are: 

1. Fair and equitable wage and salary administration for all 
branches of the service. 

2. Fair and impartially administered standards with respect to such 
personnel areas as selection and promotion. 

3. A sound training program, particularly supervisory training. 
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Such a personnel program can build on the real desire of the em- 
ployees of the Postal Establishment to give better service to their 
employer, the American public. We are confident that with appro- 
priate legislation we can develop this program in cooperation with the 
leaders of the employee organizations. 

As one of the largest employers of civilian personnel in the Govern 
ment, the postal establishment should be a leader in modern personnel 
administration, and should be able, by virtue of its personnel policies 
and practices, to attract high-quality employees and to reward ade- 
quately ability and performance. 


REVISION OF BUDGETING PRACTICES 


Reference has been made to the necessity of revising the Depart- 
ment’s budget structure to conform with proposed changes in man- 
agement structure and practices. Consideration is being given to 
greater consolidation of postal budget administration whic h is now 
divided among the several bureaus and offices. In developing such a 
plan we have been assured of the advice and assistance of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

MODERNIZATION OF POSTAL ACCOUNTING 


Since Congress returned accounting responsibilities to the Post 
Office Department’s Bureau of Accounts, the latter has been con- 
fronted with the task of completely reorganizing such work on a 
regional basis. Consequently, the Bureau of Accounts has had, until 
now, little opportunity to assume a strong position in the Depart- 
ment’s management team. 

However, a policy of decentralization of management places a 
premium on accurate and timely accounting statements and operating 
control reports. The regional accounting setup provides a means for 
the fast accumulation of these statements and reports when they can 
be designed. 

Without such statements and reports, management cannot operate 
effectively at any level. Our program will include plans for moderni- 
zation of the controllership functions. In this respect we shall work 
closely with General Accounting Office. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADEQUATE CONTROL OF COSTS 


Closely related to budgeting and accounting is the vital function of 
cost control. The most conscientious preparation of budgets, and 
the most timely and accurate tabulation of operating results, will not 
stop waste of money unless management immedi: ately responsible for 
spending the money has some means of controlling costs. Because of 
the unusually high percentage of total postal expenses represented 
by salaries and wages, a most urgent need of management at all levels 
is a practical method of controlling man-hours by relating them to 
measurements of work loads. 

Solution of this fundamental problem will require extensive in- 
dustrial engineering research and a continuing effort over a long 
period. 
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ACCELERATION OF RESEARCH ON METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


At the same time that cost-control methods are being developed, 
there also will be intensive research and development of work-simpli- 
fication and labor-saving equipment. Congress has recognized the 
potential benefits of such a program in the past and some funds 
have been provided. These funds have been expended without a well- 
developed plan or constructure accomplishment. It is our intention 
to revitalize the work in accordance with a definite plan. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRANSPORTATION POLICIES 


Transportation of mail must keep pace with the basic changes 
occurring in our national transportation structure. We propose to 
utilize all available means of transportation, believing that all are im- 
portant to our national economy—endeavoring at all times to find the 
medium for each movement which is best qualified to improve service 
and reduce costs. 

We propose to submit to Congress recommendations for legisla- 
tion which will permit the Post Office Department to negotiate the 
purchase of air transportation. 

We further propose to train our transportation field officials in the 
most effective utilization of all available forms of transportation. 


FACILITIES PLANNING AND UTILIZATION 


We have already started a program of long-range planning for the 
replacement or addition of facilities based on the priority of the needs 
of the postal service. We are including in this program the develop- 
ment of standard interior designs for varying sizes and types of build- 
ings which will provide for the most efficient use of space. 

Attention is now being given to praetices followed in negotiating 
for leased postal quarters. We believe that these practices can be 
greatly improved with resulting decrease in rental costs and better re- 
lations with the public and with Members of Congress. 

Operating prectices in our mail-equipment shops and in the utiliza- 
tion and maintenance of vehicles are now under review. oe to 
date points to opportunities for substantial savings through better 
planning and production methods, and the elimination of uneconomic 
and unnecessary practices. 

Where enabling legislation may be required, we will come to Con- 
gress with full support for our proposals. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF A DIVISION OF RATES 


It is not my intention in this statement to comment extensively on 
postal rates. Funds have been appropriated by your committee for 

i Division of Rates but such a division has never been established. 
W e intend to take steps to provide for this activity and to make full 
use of it in developing and presenting rate recommendations for the 
guidance of Congress and other bodies empowered to pass on such 
matters. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 


The need for good relations with patrons and suppliers should not 
be controversial in any service organization. It is inconceivable that 
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any reasonable and proper means would be overlooked in placing be 
fore the public the Post Office Department’s position in any matter 
where public understanding and support in needed. We have been 
securing publicity in newspapers and magazines and over radio and 
television stations, at no cost to the Government, to tell the story of the 
Department’s problems and plans. We intend to continue doing so 
and shall be able to do it with better effect as our service to the public 
is improved. 

There has been an increasing undercurrent of criticism of postal 
service in recent vears. Some of it is justifiable and will be taken to 
heart. Some of it stems from misunderstanding and the inability of 
the Department in the past to get the true facts to the people and re 
store the goodwill which was once so abundant. Much can be accom 
plished to reverse this destructive trend by giving the people full infor 
mation to the reasons for new poli cles put into effect. 

Much can also be accomplished by improving the morale of all 
postal employees and training supervisory personnel sufficiently to 
restore in their subordinates pride in the pos stal service which was 
once such a force for W idespread approval. 


KEYNOTES 


The se are the keynotes of our program for improvement of the or 
ganization and operation of the postal establishment. They are pre 
sented today as objectives. In the brief period during whic ‘+h our new 
staff was being assembled, all the details of our program have not 
been completed, even though positive action is already being taken 
wherever possible. 

Many of our objectives can and will be attained through our own 
efforts. Some will require the concurrence and support of Congress 
We wish to comment briefly on them now. 


NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
SUBSIDIES AND FREE SERVICES 


The postal service was originally established for the primary pur 
pose of carrying the mails. Down through the years other functions 
and duties have been imposed upon it to the extent that its financial 
operations have been distorted. I refer specifically to subsidies and 
to free services afforded other Government agencies. 

The estimated subsidy that the Post Office Department will be re 
quired to pay to airlines during the next fiscal year will exceed $79 
millions. We propose to support legislation which will authorize the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to pay this subsidy directly to the airlines 
and remove it from the postal budget . 

Another item forming a substantial part of the postal deficit is the 
cost of free mailing services for other Government agencies. During 
the past fiscal year the amount of such costs which was absorbed by 
the Post Office Department exceeded $34 millions. <A study is being 
made to develop a simple method whereby the Post Office Department 


will be reimbursed by other Government agencies for the cost of this 
service. 
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It is our conviction that placing es for the cost of this 
service in the hands of those who use it will be a potent incentive for 
eurtailing such costs. 


LIMITATION OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 

As previous sly emphasized, t 1e budget structure which orig nated 

vith our predecessors did not ine — acdeqi late p ylans for moderniza 
tion or improvement of postal management. ‘The appropriation lar 
cuage as originally submitted restricted the amount that could be 
expended for projects of this nature. This obviou ly limited the 
savings that could be realized from a vigorous program such as we 
have embarked upon. A permanent foundation for economical oper 
ations of the postal service cannot be built onat mid progi inh of I 
earch and management improvement. It is an important element of 
iltimate economy that capital e xpen ditures be made and that sav 
from improvements be recouped in order to reduce operating « 


| herefore, we are reque sting the removal of these restrict 
rEMPORARY INCREASES IN RATES 


An important aspect of the postal deficit 1s that of postage rates 
\ thorough study of this problem will be made to formulate definite 
recommendations to Congress. Any requests for increases in rates 
Vi il] be for a temporary period of at most 2 years. Within that time 
we should have a better basis on which to evaluate the suflicien ‘'y and 
propriety of these temporary rates. 

We have revised a request previously submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for increases in parcel post rates which should 
increase revenues by approximately $160 milhons. If rates charged 
for the other three classes of mail had been increased since 1940 in 

proportion to the increase in the index of consumer prices, postal oper 
stone would be returning a substantial surplus instead of a deficit. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Another obstacle found in the path of good management is the rigid 
barriers between appropriations. The general management staff of 
the postal service is paid from one appropriation while the vast func 
tions it manages are paid from another. This produces a poerenee 
situation whereby savings which may be realized in the field by im 
provements in general management cannot be used to defray the cost 
of such improvements because they are in separate appropriations. 
The alinement of the multitudinous functions of the postal service is 
also too rigidly fixed by the appropriation pattern. 

It is of the utmost importance that these impediments to good 
organization and operation be removed in order to provide the neces 
sary flexibility in the management of the service. Our staff ue 
selected for the express purpose of doing the best job possible, but 
in order to do so we must have reason: ab le management flexibility 
which will permit maximum realization from our plans. 











SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The program of the Post Office De ‘partment, presented to you in 
detail today, we believe to be in accord with President E isenhower’s 
objective of balancing the budget and reducing taxes. 

We have explained the unique characteristics of the postal budget. 

We have presented the good and bad aspects of the huge postal 
establishment. 

We have outlined the abilities and responsibilities of our new 
management team. 

We have listed our accomplishments to date in improving the postal 
service. 

We have enumerated our major problems and our plans for their 
solution. 

We have recommended congressional action on subsidies and free 
services, temporary increases in rates, and flexibility in appropria- 
tions. 

In concluding, let me emphasize that while we are requesting 
authority to spend $2,834.700,000, it is not our intention to spend 
this amount unless it is absolutely essential. It will never be our 
policy to spend funds merely because we have the authority to obligate 
appropriations. 

Let me assure you, too, that the present leadership of the Post Office 
Department has no intention of abdicating its responsibility. In- 
stead, we would welcome more of it and we will use that responsibility 
wisely if Congress gives it to us. 

We know it is imperative that a better working relationship be 
established between Congress and the Post Office Department. We 
need it. We will make that relationship highly effective and cooper- 
ative. 

We know that the program outlined today, supported by Congress, 
will give the American people the kind of postal service they desire. 
We know this goal cannot be reached overnight. This realization in 
no way dampens our intention to proceed as rapidly as humanly 
possible in its attainment. 

We have shown you the way we intend to travel. We know that 
you will agree that the Post Office Department should not continue 
its existence as an expensive service operation, subsidized by the taxes 
of the people, but should be developed along efficient lines into a 
business-and-service operation that will be as nearly financially self- 
sustaining as practicable. 

Mr. Canrirevp. Mr. Postmaster General, you have given this com- 
mittee a most refreshing, inspiring, and dynamic statement of your 
program. 

The committee has made arrangements to adjourn at 12:30 o’clock 
today; therefore, we will meet at 9:30 o’clock in the morning, when 
each member of the committee will first be permitted to make any 
statement he desires to make on your presentation. Then we will go 
into interrogatories. So we hope that you and the members of your 
staff will be able to be with us tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Summerrie.p. We will be available at 9:30. I would like to 
thank you and your fine committee for the attentive reception you 
have afforded us this morning. 


and on a th ee ee Oe Oe 
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Mr. CANnFrieLb. The committee will stand adjourned until %: 5 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, Aprit 28, 1953 
BroGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAI 


Mr. Canrietp. The meeting will please come to order. Mr. Sum 
merfield, before I comment on your opening statement before tl 
committee, I think it proper to point out that while you have told 
about your team you have modestly refrained from saying anything 
ibout the team’s captain and quarterback. I have had prepared 
brief biography of Arthur E. Summerfield, which, without objection, 
will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Arthur E. Summerfield was born March 17, 1809, at Pincanning, Mich., and 
educated in the public schools of Bay City and Flint, Mich 

In September of 1929, he formed the Summerfield Chevrolet Co., at Flint 

During World War Il, Mr. Summerfield served as Michigan chairman of 
the automobile committee of National Automobile Dealers Association in charge 
of recruitment for Ordnance Department, United States Army; served as Michi 
gan director of National Automobile Dealers Association from 1942 to 1949 
served as regional vice president of this association and also as chairman of 
its postwar planning committee; appointed finance director of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Michigan in 1948; and developed united drive for 
funds plan for raising campaign contributions; in 1944 elected Republican na 
tional committeeman from Michigan, received in 1948 and 1952: appointed 
regional vice chairman of the Republican national finance committee for the 
North Central States in 1946; served as acting chairman of strategy committees 
of the Republican Party in 1949; elected chairman of the Republican National 
Committee on July 12, 1952, and resigned this post on January 17, 1953 


ReMARKS REGARDING GENERAL STATEMENT OF PostTMASTER GENERAI 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Summerfield, I have previously referred to 
vour statement as refreshing, inspiring, and dynamic, and I mean just 
that. 

FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


It is obvious that you and the outstanding men of the business 
world whom you have grouped around you, in what you choose to call 
the team, realize a new, fresh, and determined approac h must be made 
to meet the public’s demand for better postal service at reduced costs. 
Speaking person: ally, I know of no department of Government wherein 
there is more room for improve ment. 

There is one punch line in your statement that stands out, and I want 
to repeat it. The statement reads: 

Resignation to ineffective management and increasing deficits will be replaced 
by an attitude that recognizes our shortcomings and attacks them with common 
sense and vigor. 

This is good to hear. This is new. 

Too long now has the Postal Department held everything had to 
be done in the same old way. Too long has it rejected new ideas and 
suggestions. Too long has it refused to be bold. 
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I like, too, one of your closing statements. It is this: 


Let me emphasize that, while we are requesting authority to spend $2,834,- 
700,000, it is not our intention to spend this amount unless it is absolutely 
essential. 

There is even newness in this approach. 

Iam glad that you and your team have noted the lack of proper 
morale among the army of postal workers and have already gone far 
to improve the situation. I have talked in recent days with some of 
the leaders of the employee organizations as well as workers in 
numerous post offices, and I know they appreciate the steps that 
have been taken here in Washington to bring them closer to 
management. Doors that used to be shut or partially closed are now 
open, and I trust this means a new era of good will and understanding. 

Postal patrons up and down the United States and its possessions, 
I feel certain, are going to look up to the new Department team and 
its program to do a job that must be done. I salute you and every 
member of your team and I wish you well. I assure you this com- 
mittee will do all it can to promote the common objective. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Postmaster General, as a member of this com- 
mittee and a Member of Congress, I want to pledge my wholehearted 
cooperation. I have not been too critical of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the past, and I shall not be in the future. When two men are 
in a business and always agree, one is unnecessary. I have never said 
that. conditions were that bad in the Post Office Department. I am 
sure some improvements can be made. I think it sufficient to state I 
shall cooperate with you all the way through. 

There is one thing in which I am particularly interested, and that 
is your legislative program to eliminate some of the subsidies. I 
want to pledge you my support on that. 

Mr. Canrierp. Mr. James 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman and General, what I want to say is to 
echo everything that the chairman and Mr. Passman have said. I 
am particularly impressed and pleased and also encouraged by the 
way in which you have gone out and gotten around you a staff of really 
important people to help you with the many problems that are be- 
fore you. 

The Post Office Department is a tremendously big thing. During 
the time that I have been here and have sat on this committee, we 
have had some very able men before us, but I think that for the most 
part they have not been willing to understand and acknowledge the 
full extent of what has to be done in the Post Office Department to 
make it really work effectively, efficiently, and economically. 

Your statement yesterday expresses not only what you see that needs 
to be done. but by implication, at least, expresses your willingness to 
tackle the job. 1 think it takes a really big man to willingly tackle 
the really big job of putting the Post Office in the condition it ought 
to be in. 

You will certainly have my sincere and sympathetic cooperation 
and I want to wish you and your excellent staff every good wish for 
complete success in the undertaking upon whic h you have embarked. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Sieminski— 

Mr. Steminskt. I think you have made a magnificent report. Tam 
delighted to meet your team. 
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Your ésprit is fine. I hope you will defend openly and vigorously 
ind promptly any smear against the Post Office. 

I am sure that your team, Mr. Summerfield, feels that it is in the 
best Department in the Executive Branch and under the best Cabinet 
officer that could have been picked. And if you can maintain that 
spirit with all the people with whom you deal, you I am sure, 

itch on fire. 

What I like about your report is that it appeals to reason. It cites 
benefits and lists deficiencies: it states the mail de livery problem so 
learly that you can talk about it with a labor representative as well 
is with a member of this committee, and make sense. I am sure you 

rill make all feel, when they deal with you, that they will have to 
‘ome up with a reasoned solution, rather than an impassioned argu 
ment not based on facts. 

Your report invites cooperation. You do not come in here and Say 
that you and you alone have the answers. You appear to be sensitive 
to six elements in helping you do a job; these independent and power 
ful elements are the Bureau of the Budget. your Department, the 
House, the Senate, the voters and the fourth estate. If we can keep 
these six units working together, as regards the Post Office, we are 
going to be in great shape. 

(ny attempt of the Bureau of the Budget, or any one else, to make 
us rely on thinking from the top, exclusively, should be parried, I 
think. In a recent issue of a national magazine, an article made it 
ippear that the Appropriations Committee ought to have the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Senate sitting in on these hearings. Such 
step would seem to reflect on a cabinet officer’s ability to state his case 

effectively before us. Why should you be chaperoned in here? Each 
ot the others can take a crack at you separately if they so desire. But 

I think you should fight to be able to stand on your own feet before 
ill comers, including the Bureau of the Budget and the Senate and 
this committee. Lets stop this collective grand jury system in its 

tracks, 





There is no need for anyone to come in here to do your thinking 
or you. Any man who reads your sane should want to help you 
rain your recommendations. 


SUBSIDIES 


I should like to compliment you for listing the subsidies problem. 
Perhaps one day, an appreciative American industry will express 
ts thanks to the taxpayers for governmental subsidies. It takes 
the consumers into its confidence by explaining labor strikes in full- 
page ads. I don’t think I have ever seen a similar gesture made 
nvolv ing governmental assistance. Rather has it been termed creep- 
ng socialism, et cetera. 

In the thirties, a little line appeared in the New York Daily News 

hich read, “Id die for dear old Standard Oil.” I don’t think you 
ould get anyone to make a remark like that today. The firm has 
rone forward in its public relations. It has taken people into its 
rroblems and thereby its confidence. 

Phere is one subsidy that is lacking in your report, it has to do 
vith the very reasonable postal rates the Government is giving to 
he publications of America. Everybody seems to be very sensitive 
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about them. Pe ‘rhaps we should tell the voters of America that, 

“We want you to have information, at very reasonable rates, hence, 

we are giving the newspapers and the per iodicals of America a break.” 

Then, of course, with such forthrightness we should be able to help 

get. the ibovialiets off our back in this matter of postal deficit. 
Mr. Canriecp. Mr. Vursell. 


NEED FOR BUSINESS DIRECTION IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Vursetit. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Postmaster General, I shall 
try to make my rem: ei very brief. I served a number of years on the 
Post Office Committee. The $64 question which appealed to me when 
[ was on that committee was the question of the lack of real business 
management in this vast organization with hundreds of thousands 
of employees. 

It appeared to me that the postal system started out first to carry 
the mails, communications, and other instruments to disseminate 
knowledge. Then they branched off into parcel post, and so forth. 
They got into freight and express, into the carrying business. It sort 
of grew up like Topsy 

I think in the present Postmaster General and his very abie staff 
we have a good opportunity to turn the engine around, so to speak, 
and give it the necessary business direction that this colossal Depart 
ment of the Government needs. 

J am sure, with the capacity of the people we have helping us here, 
that this Postal Department will be put on a paying basis and that 
we will be able to wipe out the tremendous deficit, that we will be able 
to give the people better service through an application of real business 
me thods by courageous men. 

I think you know how to give us that leadership and I congratulate 
you, Mr. Postmaster General, and the men whom you have selected to 
help you in this task. I think you used splendid judgment and I have 
great confide nee in you. 

Mr. Canrterp. Mr. Gary. 


EFFORTS TO INSTALL MODERN MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Postmaster General, I want to say that I was tre 
mendously pleased with your presentation on yesterday. I think you 
are approaching the problems that you have in a proper manner. As 
a matter of fact, I have been very much pleased to hear, even before 
you appeared before us, of some of the stands that you have taken. 1 
am highly encouraged. 

I should like to say this to you, which I think I can say without 
any hesitancy at all, that in your efforts to put into the Post Office 
Department modern management, you are going to have the heartiest 
cooperation of the minority members of this committee. 

We have been trying for a number of years on this committee to 
get the Post Office Department to modernize its service and to put in 
some improved machinery and better delivery. 

I am not one of those who thinks that the Post Office Department 
has got to run on a completely self-sustaining basis, particularly if 
we continue to charge to it the subsidies and the free services which 
they give. 
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[ agree with you heartily that these items should be elimin: ated from 
post-office ace ounting. We have been laboring in that direction for a 
long time. I have supported bills on the floor designed to separate 
subsidies from service and I hope we will be able to do that and put 
your accounting on a proper basis. 


NEED FOR EMPLOYMENT OF COMPETENT TECHNICAL HELP 


There are numerous questions which you raised. One of them par 
ticuls arly is ver y important. It is the question of the e mployme nt of 
competent technical help. I believe in promotion within the service 
wherever it can properly be done, because 1 do not believe you can 
have proper morale without it. 

On the other hand I think that in simply carrying out the principle 
of seniority and promotion you defeat the entire purpose of your 
organization if you try to put nontechnical men into technical posi- 
tions. This committee time and again, a reading of the hearings will 
disclose, has tried to impress that upon the Post Office Department. 

We finally got them to recognize that they needed an accounting 
system. But when they set it up, they were not willing to put account- 
ants in there to run it. You cannot have a proper accounting system 
unless it is run by accountants. And that principle goes all the way 
done the line. 


NEED FOR MODERNIZATION OF METHODS AND FACILITIES 


The same thing is true in other activities. Members of this com- 
mittee have visited the principal post offices in the United States. We 
have been to New York, to Chicago, to Dallas, to New Orleans, and 
various other post offices in various sections of the country. When I 
went into the post office at Chicago, they took us up on a landing where 
we could see the entire postal operation. One of the employees said 
and I never understood whether he said it as an apology or in pride— 

“That is the way we have been doing this thing for 40 years.” Any- 
one performing a mechanical job today in the same manner it was done 
40 years ago is bound to be out of date. There is not any question 
about it. 

I am not a mechanical engineer. I do not know a thing in the world 
about mechanics. I cannot drive a nail without mashing my fingers, 
but I can see where mechanical changes can be made to advantage. 

We saw one mail-handling operation where mail would move the 
length of facing tables, and at the end of each of these tables two men 
standing there would remove the mail matter and place it on a stamp- 

canceling machine. I said, “Why cannot the stamp-canceling machine 
be tied up to those facing tables so the mail will run through auto- 
matically?” They said it cannot be done. I said,“*Why not?” They 
said, “We do not know.” 

do not know very much about it, but I would put a mechanical 
engineer on it to see if it cannot be worked out. And, if you did 
it in the Chicago office alone, you could save 40 employees. 

Consequently, we have been insisting that mechanical engineers be 
brought in to investigate matters of that kind. Take the Sestak ma 
chine. We went out to see that. I believe 3 of them were made in 
5 years. They are manufactured in the Chicago Post Office. A post 
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office is not an establishment to manufacture machines, but it tried to 
manufacture this machine and succeeded in making about one a year 
That machine could not be used in every post office in the United 
States, but it could be used in probably 100 post offices. At the rate 
they were being made, it would take 100 years to get them installed in 
all of the offices where they can be used. 

f think we should bring someone in to make the machine for the 
Post Office Department. I suggested that, but was told, “Well, 
have not worked the bugs out yet.” 

I said, “The mechanical engineer is the person who can help you 
work the bugs out. Get him im and see what can be done, and then 
you will be able to go ahead and get the benefit of some of the savings.” 

I think that machine has tremendous possibilities, but it should be 
reviewed or looked at by a competent mechanical engineer. If it is 
good, then let us get the benefit of it. If it is bad, let us abandon it. 
That has been my position all along. 


ONE DELIVERY A DAY MAIL SERVICE 


Now, as to the matter of one delivery a day, I may say that our 
committee was responsible for that. Some of the members did not 
agree with it. I think it was attacked on the floor of the House and 
I took the blame personally for it. It was at my suggestion as chair 
man of this Saenerees that two deliveries of mail were abolished i 
residential sections. I do not think there is anything to justify the 
restoration of that extra delivery. It served only about 32 percent 
of the population. The other 68 percent has always had more than 

delivery a day; a sizable percentage received less than 1 delivery 
a day. 

It was not necessary and it cost an estimated $80 million a year. 
And I do not believe we can justify spending $80 million a year on a 
nonessential service of that kind in a time of financial emergency, such 
as we are facing. 

I might say in that connection that I have here a story in one of our 
hewspapers, the Richmond News Leader of Frid: ay, Februar y 6, 1953, 
where the restoration of the former service was discussed. “And this 
story reads: 

Meanwhile, a spot telephone survey showed that Richmonders are still satis 
fied with l-a-day mail delivery for residences. A News Leader survey in April 
1950, shortly after the cut was announced, showed that citizens polled favored 
the l-a-day delivery by 5 to 1 

All 6 persons questioned today said they were satisfied with 1 delivery. Four 
of the six said they did not think Uncle Sam should resort to deficit financing 
to restore the second mail delivery 

Two declined comment on the second question. 


ABOLISH MENT OF VARIOUS POST OFFICES 


Now, as to the matter of abolishing various post offices, the rural! 
post offices of the United States were laid out during the horse-and- 
buggy days, when it was necessary to have an office so that every 
person could drive to the post office a get his mail. We have long 
since passed the horse-and-buggy days, but we still have horse-and- 
buggy post offices. Today those people can be better served by the 
rural delivery routes and at a tremendous saving. 
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It was for that reason that when the matter came up in my district, 
on numerous occasions, they took me at my word and abolished quite 
a number of offices in my district. So that when they write and send 
me the usual letter, giving me the information and asking, “Have 
you any reason why it should not be abolished?” I write back and 
say. “I do not know of any reason why it should not be.” 

‘T was taken to task, as I told you yesterday, in connection with the 
North Carolina controversy because of that. When I saw a North 
Carolina paper in which the person who was attacking my statement 
wanted to know if I was still in Congress, I took pleasure in writing 
to the paper and telling them that I was and giving them the infor 
mation that my people had appreciated my effort to economize in the 
postal service rather than condemn it. 


PARCEL POST RATES 


On the question of parcel post, that to my mind is a very difficult 
question that you have got to solve. When the parcel-post system 
was put in in 1913, a provision was written into the law that the 
Postmaster General shall—it was a mandatory provision, it was not 
discretionary—formulate such rates and regulations as to make the 
service self-sustaining. ‘That remains in the law. No one paid any 
ittention to it. When Mr. Donaldson appeared before us, we asked 
him why he did not enforce that provision in the law. He said he 
thought rates on all services ought to be increased and made the recom 
mendation that Congress should fix the rates. He stated that he saw 
no difference between parcel post and other classes of mail. 

Frankly, I do. I think that provision was put in there because 
parcel post is the only class of mail that is competing with private in 
dustry. I think the framers of that law very wisely decided that they 
did not want the Government to complete unfairly with private in 
dustry. If you are going to compete with private industry, then you 
must compete at a proper rate, where the Government at least is not 
subsidizing the users. 

Congress, last year or the year before last, in an effort to reduce 
that unfair competition, - assed a bill restricting sizes and weights, and 
so forth. Frankly, I think that law needs a close review. It has many 
good points. There are several items of discrimination there that 
might well be eliminated, and I hope that you will consider it very 
carefully with a view to a proper revision of that law, so that we 
may have one that is right in that respect. 

I was delighted to see that you are continuing the fight before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to keep those rates up so that that 
service will be self-sustaining. I do not believe you can justify the 
Government’s competing unfairly with private enterprise by a sub- 
sidy rate. 

POST OFFICE GARAGES 


My last subject is on the matter of garages. We have looked at 
ome of the garages in the United States. I saw only one that I 
thought was adequate for the purpose for which it was being used 
and that was the garage at Dallas. 

I must confess that I raised Cain, because at the Chicago office we 
found that they were servicing 1,500 cars daily within the city and 
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about 1,000 outside and there was not a single lift or grease pit in the 
entire garage. I thought that showed that the garage was not being 
oper: ated on a modern basis. 

I must confess that about a week or two ago I went through one of 
the largest private trucking establishments in Richmond and I did not 
see a grease pit or a lift there. I asked them the same question and 
they said that the insurance company had told them that it was too 
dangerous. 

I do not know about these things, but what I do know is that your 
garages ought to be surveyed by competent mechanical engineers who 
know what ought to be done. They ought to be modernized and put 
into proper condition. I do not profess to know what those con 
ditions are, and, if I am wrong about the lift and the grease pits, 
[ apologize to the former administration for the row that I raised 
over it, because I did raise Cain about it. But these are matters that 
ought to be looked into. 

I think you have assembled here a very excellent team. But with 
all due respect, I think there are technical matters concerning which 
they may not be competent. In those cases I think you should call 
inexperts. If you do and are told by them what to do, I am can assure 
you that you are going to have my support in doing whatever is neces- 
sary in order to do a scientific and a modern job with the Post Office 
Department. 

NEED FOR MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


I want to make one comment with regard to the remark made by 
my colleague, Mr. Sieminski, when he suggested that we had been 
stingy in appropriating funds for mechanical improvements. We 
tried our best to get them to ask for funds for mechanical improve 
ments. We did not appropriate the funds because they were not asked 
for. Whenever they did, I think we cut but very few. I do not re- 
member any occasion when we cut requests for mechanical improve- 
ments in the Post Office Department. 

You need mechanical improvements and I do not think you will 
have any trouble getting money for that purpose from this com- 
mittee. 

AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. PassmMan. Will the gentleman yield? Perhaps I am respon- 
sible for that, because I am under the impression that we did deny 
them funds, especially for automobiles. 

Mr. Gary. Well, automobiles are a different proposition. 

Mr. Passman. They were using some automobiles that were 18 to 
20 years old and I may have created the i impression with my friend 
here that we had been stingy in providing money for certain im- 
provements. 

ONE DELIVERY A DAY MAIL SERVICE 


Inasmuch as the gentleman has been good enough to yield to me, 
I may say that I did not know we were going into the matter of policy, 
and so forth. But I want the record to show before we complete the 
hearings that I certainly was one of those who advocated abolition of 
one of the mail deliveries. 





ABOLISH MENT OF FOURTH CLASS POST OFFICES 


So far as fourth-class post offices are concerned, I recommended that 
some could be abolished in my district. For the record, in event you 
ive any trouble in abolishing some of the fourth-class offices in the 
Fifth Congressional District, where there are approximately 120 post 
flices, and the republican chairman of that district does not wish to 
take the responsibility for it, I will be happy to take the responsibility 
ind recommend that they be abolished, if equally as good service can 
be afforded through rural routes and at a saving to the taxpayer. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Gary. So far asthe matter of automobiles is concerned, we tried 
to get the Post Office Department to adopt a definite policy of ro 
tation in the replacement of their automobiles, so that they would 
not come in here 1 year and ask for a very great amount and then the 
next year ask for a very small amount. We have tried to get them to 
idopt a proper policy of that kind so that the replacements would be 
ipproximately the same each year while at the same time keeping 
their stock of automobiles on a proper operating level. 

[ think they have made very good progress in that respect and today 
they have a definite policy concerning replacements. Whether that 
is the right policy or not, we cannot always tell. But at least they did 
finally formulate a policy. I think, as a matter of fact—and I would 
like to say this for the other administration—they were making very 
substantial strides in the last year or two toward a more economical 
and better operation of the Post Office Department. 


rWO DELIVERIES A DAY MAIL SERVICTI 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Summerfield, I did not anticipate that we would 
get into a discussion regarding the two-a-day mail delivery so early 
In the proceeding. Of course, 1t was perfectly proper for Mr. Gary, 
the former chairman of the committee, to bring up the subject when 
he did. I want to say this: I opposed the order when it was issued 
by your predecessor back in June 1950. I was very, very strongly 
against it in this committee and on the floor of the House. 

The Postmaster General, Mr. Donaldson, issued that order after 
the House had cut his request some $28 million. I did not think it 
was necessary. I thought he could have tightened the department’s 
belt and carried on normal service with that cut. Today, I would 
emphasize the very fact that $150 million has been cut from the former 
Postmaster General’s request for the current fiscal year supports my 
thinking. 

Mr. Postmaster General, I want to ask you to submit several state 
ments for the record. 

Mr. Summerrieitp. Mr. Chairman, may I make a few general re 
marks for the record before you proceed 4 

Mr. CanFretp, Yes. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Summerrretp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I want personally and on behalf of the members of the staff or- 
ganization that were here yesterday and are here today, to thank 
each and every one of you for the very courteous attention that you 
gave us during our presentation. It was a very encouraging and a 
very heart-warming experience. 

I want you to know that every man, upon leaving here yesterday, 
on the way back to the office and when we did get ‘back to the Post 
Office, or unstinting in their praise of the reception that we all 
received. It did much to stimulate further their desire to render a 
real ou to the Government and to the Department and to the 
general public in their present capacities. We are very grateful 
you for it. 

Then I would like to thank you for the very fine statements that 
you have just concluded wherein you expressed general approval of 
the program that was presented to you yesterday and your confidence 
and indication of support of that program. 

We have tried to bring to the Department the most able men that 
we could find to do the job, to do some of the things that you gen- 
tlemen commented upon, that need to be done. They are already in 
our minds, and plans are being made to bring additional experience, 
technical and otherwise, into the Department to help us do this ter- 
rifically large job that has to be done. 

There is hardly an area in the whole Postal Service that does not 
need ere and redesign and reorganization and tightening 
up. Ido not say that in a spirit of criticism of my predecessors But 
it is quite apparent to us, and I am sure it is to you, ‘that we have alana 
victims of some very bad habits in the postal system. We have gotten 
into the habit of doing things, as was said here several times this 
morning, as they were ‘done 50 or even 75 years ago, without proper 
consideration of the opportunities for improvement for today and 
tomorrow. 

As I said yesterday in my statement, we will approach these prob- 
lems with vigor and determination and forethought. Anyone who 
thinks about mechanical methods of handling mail, if they would 
just think for a moment about the mechanical methods of handling 
anything—whether transportation or what have you—knows that 
the fellow who waits for the new model never gets the new model, 
because there is always a new car coming out. So, it is with these 
machines or pieces of equipment. If they are an improvement over 
what we have, in my opinion, if you can justify them economically, 
they should be installed and then constantly improved, as they do 
with any other piece of equipment in any other industry.. I see no 
reason why such a method should not be applied in the Postal 
Establishment. 

So, I want you to know that we are very grateful to you, because 
we realize that we all have a common objective. We know the hours 
of thought that you men are giving presently and have given to 
this Postal Establishment during the - years, and we are going to rely 
greatly on your advice and counsel and on your cumulative wisdom 
in evolving a program from this point on. 


pase 
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So, I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman and all of you gen- 
tlemen. It is a real pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before 
such an understanding committee. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Summerfield. We have some tables 
we would like to have you supply for the record. 


PostTaL REVENUES, OBLIGATIONS, AND DEFICITS 


Will you first submit for the record a simple table showing the 
amounts of postal expenditures, receipts, and deficits for each of 
the last 5 years, and the estimate for 1953 ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


> Fj 
Revenue Obieat Deficit Fisea a Oblieatic: a 

1 ¢ 410. 971. 284 $ 19, 943, 28) S308. GO OOS 1951 $1, 776, 816, 354)$2, 457, 927, 570/$681, 111. 216 

l l R51, 2 122, YSO 4 1, 5258 1Y52 147,316, 280) 2. 674, 366. 498 7 218 
f 486, OF 2, 224, 319, 182 46, 832 l 19 2, 152, 000, 000) 2, 778, 268, 808! 626. 268. 808 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Please also submit for the record a statement of 1953 
ippropriations for the Post Office Department, after giving effect to 

pplemental appropriations. 

Mir. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sit. 

(The information referred to 1s as f slows :) 


General administration $22, 000, 000 
Postal operations P 2. 174, 000, 000 
‘ransportation of mails 576, 000, 000 
Claims 6, 100, OOO 

Judgments, United States courts and Court of Claims, Post Office 
Department 168, 808 
rotal : 2, 778, 268, 808 


INCREASED EXPENSES AND REVENUE Rares Since 1945 


Mr. CANFIELD. Please submit for the record a statement showing 
the aggregate annual increases that have taken place in salaries and 
transportation costs since 1945, as compared with the increases in 
revenues that have occurred through rate increases. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


enue and cost affect nq the Post Office De partment b 
/ j 5 (computed as of Dec 2? 1941 


194 
104¢ 

1946 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1949 


1949 


SUBSIDIES AND FREE SERVICES 


Mr. Canrietp. Please submit for the record a statement showing i! 
one table the amounts of subsidies and free services which the Post 
Office Department budget must now stand. This statement should 
show each class of mail service at the estimated amount. of charges 
that. would normally be made for such services, and separately the 
amount of costs of rendering that service. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Deficit 1954 700, 000 


t 


t 


Air subsidy 79, 591 


Penalty (including registers) mail B34. BOO, 


Franked mail 


Service to Government agencies 


~j~I~t-I-1-1- 


, 700, 
2, 265, 


Free in county 3, 646, 


t 


Tota . 141, 502, 600 


by revenue increases : $55, 197, 400 
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XPANSION Prosecr AND CaprraL ExpeNpiIrures BUDGETED FoR 
FiscaL YEAR 1954 


\ir. CANFreLp. Please submit for the record a statement of the 
ints included in the budget request for capital expenditures, 
irch, modernization, eXpansion of operat ons (othe thar for 
ime increases), and new leased facilities. 

Che information referred to is as follows:) 


rpansion projects and capital erpenditur 


hudget reque sft 


SUMMARY 


pment items $21, 842, 509 
Modernization program 2 O00. OOO 
Research and development progran jos, O15 
I insion projects (other than for volume) 14. S88, 950 

ng program (for expansion) » S02. S04 
Total 41, 892, 278 


See detailed lists on following pages 


EQUIPMENT ITEMS 


Vehicles 
Trucks 000 
Freigl t on new trucks 32, 659 
ht 


Lightweight motor vehicles | . 200 
Servicing new trucks _ 850 


Automotive re pair equipment 18S. OOO 


Building equipment and furniture 
ling equipment 100 


Equipment and furniture for complete 

installations 2 000, 870 
Kquipment—third-class offices 300, 000 
Chairs and stools 142, 450 
Cupboards and lockers 915, 584 
Desks 203, 400 
Lookout observatory units 80, 000 
Electrie fans 52, 261 
Miscellaneous furniture . 105, 979 


Other $45, 944 


Mail handling equipment: 
Convevors 7 ‘ 100, OOO 
Carrier cases, tables and stools 395, 710 
Baskets, and hand and platform trucks 600, 475 
Fork and pallet lift trucks 186, 893 
Wire tving machines 129, 000 
Pallet containers 120, 000 
Electric tractors 93, 000 
Dollies 16, 816 
Other 197. 644 


Other 
Calculators, adding and bookkeeping machines 599. 664 
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EQUIPMENT ITEMS—continued 


< 


oo 


Typewrit rs 995 


Ne 


Miscellaneous business machines 20, 123 


Postage meters 25, 750 
Letter-box equipment , 135, 9538 
Canceling machines 875 
Machines for preparing labels 6, 974 
Safes__- 082 
Seales . S60 
Mechanical facing tables and parts 900 
Lock boxes SOU 

‘ms and equipment 280 

racks O18 
Steel shelving 000 


Orr er rh er Pd 


Motors and miscellaneous 92, 400 


STAT SES SS 8 8 I 8 8 9 sy Ot, 


IO NO DO DO DDN NS DON NS NW bs 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Painting workroom furniture 25, O00 
Workroom equipment_- - 375. 000 
Mail-equipment shops 500, 000 
Procurement of improved devices in the postal 

service ‘ 500, 000 


Total 2. 000. 000 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Development, improvement, and construction 

of equipment 250. 000 
Salaries, Division of Research Office of Administrative 

\ssistant to the Postmaster General O15 


Total 358, O15 


EXPANSION PROJECTS (OTHER THAN FOR VOLUME) 


Post offices: 
Personnel for new stations and branches $500, 000 
Personnel for additional window service 500, 000 
, 000, 000 

lection and delivery: 

Later collections 500, 000 

New city delivery routes ; 500, 000 

Extensions of city delivery service 12, 000, 000 

New rural routes 338, 700 

Extensions of rural routes 550, 250 


Total_- 


LEASING PROGRAM FOR EXPANSION) 


Estimates are for procuring an additional 4,573,509 square feet of space) 
Rents: 
263 New units $911, 691 
263 Relief for congested Federal buildings 
part-year cost) - . 1, 254, 750 
$2, 166, 441 


Annual rate cost estimated at $4,442,000, 
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| LEASING PROGRAM (FOR EXPANSION) continued 
Related costs 
f Custodial service $248, 815 
} ) Fuel and utility services. 293, O91 
Suilding supplies Q3. 857 
S636, 363 
Total 2, 802, 804 


tional costs included under ‘‘Equipment Items’ 


ount N 

274 Convevors $2, G2H, 40K 

266 Other equipment 176, 100 
lotal +, 102, 500 


RELATION OF POST-OFFICE SALARIES TO COST-OF-LIVING INDEXES 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Summerfield, have salaries in the postal estab 
hment generally exceeded or fallen behind the trend of the cost-of- 
ving indexes in the last 40 vears’ If convenient, please submit for 
record charts showing the trend of clerk and city carriers salaries 

compared with the cost-of-living indexes and with postal rates. 
Mr. SumMerFieip. Mr. Chairman, I believe you will find that charts 
how that since 1925 clerk and carrier salaries have exceeded the con 
imer price index. 

Mr. Vursetit. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I did not quite get 
it. I wonder if it could be repeated. 

Mr. Summerrietp. We refer to charts comparing class rates with 
e Consumers’ Price Index and with clerk and carrier salaries. In 
‘charts referred to 1913 is the base year, 


RATES NECESSARY TO BALANCE POSTAL BUDGE! 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Summerfield, taking into account the deficit 
shown by your budget request, and eliminating all subsidy items and 
assuming’ recovery or credit. for cost of services furnished to other 
Government departments, how much of an approximate increase in 
postal revenues would be necessary to balance the Post Office budget ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I cannot give you a categorical answer at the 
moment. That is a study that we are making ourselves now to deter 
mine just what increase there should be in each of the rates. Lt 
would, of necessity, total about $450 million. 


RECODIFICATION OF POSTAL LAWS 


Mr. CanFietp. What consideration has been given to the desira 
bility of requesting a complete recodification of all postal laws‘ 

Mr. SumMerFie.p. We are in the process of doing that now, si! 

Mr. Canrietp. Will the Department be able to submit suggestions 
for such a recodification, particularly on the points where service 
ould be improved, efliciency increased, or money saved DY changes 
n the law ? 

Mr. Summerrtiewp. I think that recodification is absolutely essen 
tial. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Is consideration being given to simplification of the 
postal regulations ¢ 
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Mr. Summerrtevp. Yes, sir. T think you have already seen son. 
sions that we are rather alert to that situation, su 


DESIRABILITY FOR MORE AUTHORITY BEING GIVEN POSTMASTER GENERA] 
TO FIX RATES 


Mr. Canrretp. Would it be practical and desirable for the Post 
master General to have more authority to fix rates? 

Mr. Summerrieip. If the Postmaster General and his Department 
are not qualified to judge what the rate shall be, I do not know where 
you would look to get the proper background and agree to set rates 

Mr. Canrrecp. Should such authority be made subject to disap 
proval of any changes by the Congress? Have you given any thoughit 
to that ? 

Mr. Summerrtetp. I think my first answer to your question pretty 
much gives you the answer to the second. If you are going to consider 
letting the Postal Department set the rates, we would naturally do that 
working with the Post Office Committees of both the House and the 
Senate, so that ae would be completely informed and be in a position 
to offer counsel and information that you have with relation thereto. 
The matter of whether or not there shall be a veto or a correction 
of those rates in the hands of the Congress—as to that I think you 
are in a better position to judge than is your Postmaster General at 
this moment. 


TIME REQUIRED TO REORGANIZE THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CanrreLtp. How long do you think it will take to bring the posta! 
establishment to a modern businesslike operation ? 

Mr. SuMMerFIELD. My answer must be more or less of a conjectural 
nature. To completely reorganize the Post Office Department. will 
take a very considerable length of time. It is impossible to undo in a 
few months or 1 or 2 years that which has been done over a period 
of 50 years. We believe we can make m: iny improveme nts on many 
levels, if igiven the consent and cooperation of the Congress, by the 
end of the first fiscal year; more the second year, and certainly a 
vastly Ps iproved Post Office organization within 4 years 

Mr. Canrrecp. In a decentr: alization program, will the Washing 
ton waft remain as large as it is or will it be reduced ? 


Mr. ScuMMERFIELD. That is a bit difficult to answer at the moment, 
because it all depends on where some of the technical units that we 


must add to the postal organization would be. Undoubtedly some of 
them would be in the field, a good portion of them. What the — 
nunnnets would be so far as the headquarters staff are concerned, 

‘annot say now. I should not think it would be necessary eth, 
on add much to the present number. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Canriectp. What has been done in the past in the field of public 
relations to enlist the cooperat ion of the public i 

Mr. Summerrrevp. I think undoubtedly there has been little if any 
thing done in the matter of public relations concerning the posta! 


te 
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blishment ; that is, originating with the postal establishment itself, 
h I might say isa very unfortunate thing for all concerned. 
Mr. Canrrecp. What is done with large mailers to improve n 
methods ¢ 
Vir. SUMMERFIELD. io mean What has been done in the past ? 
Vir. CANFIELD. Yes, « ‘you can go into the future, too. 
\ir. SUMMERFIELD. F te I see very little evidence of a desir 
he part of the preceding management to try to improve materially 
r relations with the big users of mail. However, we have already 
n in contact with the large users of mail. We have asked for sug 
tions from them that could be helpful to us and to them, and 
end on our part to broaden and extend that cooperative attitude 
Mr. CANFIELD. Our staff tells us, Mr. Summerfield, that Canada has 
gone a long way in this regard in the field of public relations in their 
Post Office Department. 
Mr. SUMMERFIELD. I have not been to Canada to discuss with their 
stal authorities that matter, or just what progress they have made. 
From what I understand, they have made considerable progress along 
at line. I underst: ind they have 13 field pub lic relations men. 
Mr. Canrretp. Whose reponsibility is it to see how service could 
he improved ¢ 
Mr. Summerrietp. The Postmaster General’s. 
Mr. Canrretp. Are outside complaints the only source of ideas? 
Mr. SumMerrireitp. Oh, no. You mean ideas for improvement ¢ 
Mr. Canrre.tp. That is right. 
Mr. SUMMERFIELD. We will use General Accounting: we will use all 
qualified Government agencies: your own committee, the big users. 
Sampling tests will be made. We have and will consult chambers of 
ommerce. For instance, recently New York conducted a survey ask 
r for criticism of the service, a determination of elapsed time from 
the time mail is deposited until it is received by the addressee. All 
isonable sources and methods will be used. 
Mr. Canrietp. Employees’ suggestions / 
Mr. Summerrietp. Employee organizations are one of the biggest 
irces of suggestions, and properly so. We hope, sir, I might add, 
to greatly stimulate participation in improvement of the postal service 
by the employees, first by encouraging them and letting them know 
hat we want them to assist us to do this job and then taking the proper 
ction upon any of their suggestions. 


PWO-DELIVERIES-A-DAY MAIL SERVICI 


Mr. Canrretp. While we are on the subject of service, and inasmuch 
is the two-a-day mail deliveee matter has been discussed, I want to 
ill attention to an article appearing in this morning’s New York 
limes captioned “United States Studies Need of Two-a-Day Mail.” 
The heading below reads “But, Summerfield Emphasizes, First Aim 
s To Bring Present Service to Top Efficiency.” 

This isa byline article, Alvin Shuster being the writer. Iam going 
to read therefrom. 
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Unitrep States Stupies NeEEp or Two-A-Day MAIL 


BUT, SUMMERFIELD EMPHASIZES, FIRST AIM IS TO BRING PRESENT SERVICE TO Tor 
EFFICIENCY 


By Alvin Shuster; special to the New York Times 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—The Post Office Department is “now studying the 
need for the resumption of a second delivery” daily in city residential areas 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield said today in an interview. He 
expressed the hope, however, that such action would be found unnecessary. 

Mr. Summertield asserted that the Department had no immediate plans t 
lift the nearly 3-year ban on 2-a-day mail deliveries imposed by then Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson for economy. 

The Department is trying first to improve operations to bring to maximum 
efficiency the present l-a-day delivery service, Mr. Summerfield said. 

‘The question now is to find out just where lie the current delays in the 
delivery of mail and to find out the reasons for them,” he said. “We must attempt 
to improve present methods of collection, handling, and delivery of mail. And 
if these can be speeded up to a satisfactory extent, then we will not need 


resume 2-a-day deliveries 





SOME CHANGES POSSIBLE 


Mr. Summerfield said, however, that in certain cases where residential areas 
were developing into business districts, it “might be advisable to add a delivery 

In line with the emphasis on collections, collection service in Washington was 
extended today by 21% hours to 11-p.m. Improvements here also included longer 
window service at post offices. 

The order limiting urban mail deliveries came in April 1950, after the Hous 
Appropriations Committee had cut $24,921,000 off the Post Office budget for the 
1951 fiscal year. The order, which became effective on July 1, 1950, brought 
immediate protests 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report on Reorganization of the Fed 
eral Government said the curtailment of postal service was “hardly the answer 
to the Department’s ills. The House of Representatives in August 1950, passed 
a bill ordering the Postmaster General to rescind the order, but the measure 
never reached the Senate floor 

In the current session of Congress, Representative Jacob K. Javits, Repub- 
lican, of Manhattan, has introduced a resolution to restore two-a-day service 
He declared the House should find ways to pay for the increased service becaus¢ 
“progress, not retrogression, should be the keynote of the postal system.” 


EMPHASIS ON COLLECTION 


Mr. Summerfield, indicating he could neither favor nor oppose such legislation 
until pending surveys of the Department's operations were completed, said the 
main emphasis in trying to speed service was now on collection rather than d 


livery methods 

“Qur objectives here are general improvement of service, an increase in effi 
ciency, and a reduction of the deficit to the very lowest practical level,’ he as 
serted. “We are now making a thorough study of all fields of the Department 
in all sections of the country.” 

Operating the Department, he continued, is costing the taxpayers about $2,000 
000 every day 

The operating deficit of the Post Office for the current fiscal year ending July 1 
is expected to be about $641,000,000. The budget submitted to Congress by 
President Harry S. Truman for the forthcoming 1954 fiscal year heginning July 1 
asked $2.912,000,000 for the Department, with an estimated deficit over the 12 
month period of $668,800,000. 

Mr. Summerfield will attempt to cut the total request for funds in the Truman 
budget and at the same time try to find ways to earry out Republican campaign 
pledges 

PLATFORM PLEDGE CITED 


The Republican platform of 1952 stated: “We pledge a more efficient and fre 
quent mail delivery service.” President Eisenhower, while campaigning last 
September, told the National Association of Letter Carriers, “I could not be a 
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d of yours if I did not try” to carry out the “definite” platform pledge 
\sked if the Department would seek higher postal rates, Mr. Summerfield 

ed only that “we want all users of the mails to carry their fair share of the 

and for that reason we are going over every division of every class of 


Apparently Mr. Summerfield’s eyes are on the rates for newspapers and other 


nd-class mail, and on circulars and advertising matter and other third-class 


These two Classes make up the two biggest money losers for the Depart 


t—the net loss from second-class mail running at about $255,000,000 an 
and from third class, about $173,000,000, 

Che Department has already asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to 

increases on parcel post and special catalog rates. These, if approved, 

iid increase Department income by an estimated $147,000,000 

Mr. Summerfield, first, I raise this question of two-a-day mail 

rvice at this point in the record because obviously there will be a 

scussion on the floor of the House. Undoubtedly, there will be 

any qustions asked, and I know that you are prepared to discuss 
ur approach at this time. 

Mr. Summerrrevp. I would be very happy to discuss it, Mr. Chair 

iin and gentleman of the committee. 

One of the things that I said shortly after being named Postmaster 
(general and confirmed by the Senate, was that we were coming to the 
postal establishment without prejudice. In other words, we were 
oming to the Department with an open mind. We had a postal es 
tablishment that had been allowed to deteriorate. It had among 
other things become the recipient of many charges that had no justi- 

won. 

rhe question of two deliveries, as important as it was and is, is just 
one of many important questions we must a the answers to. I in 

rpret the policy of the administration to be that of reducing the 
deficit of the Post Office Departme nt and bettering the service to the 
people, and I interpret that to mean that we should shorten the time 
between the time a package or letter is deposited in a post office or a 
mailbox and the time it is delivered to the addressee. 

[t would be an easy answer to quickly restore the two-a-day delivery 

re sidential sections and te mporar ily try to impress the people that 
ve have corrected the major faults of mail service and that was - 
hat was necessary; but let us not forget in the process we would 1 
crease the postal deficit by approximately $80 million. I am sure 

iat this is not what this committee or the people would like to have 
S sag Pc ithout the most careful study. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Is that the figure your predecessor held was neces- 
sary to restore the two-a-day mail service, $80 million ¢ 

Mr. Passman. I think that his predecessor stated $75 million. 

Mr. Canrretp. No, no. 

Mr. Passman. I read his report. Whether or not that is what he 
meant, I do not know. 

Mr. CanrireLp. What was the amount that the outgoing Postmaster 
General said was necessary to restore all the cuts? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. $150 million. 

Mr. Canrretp. And this particular part of the cut ? 

Mr. Srrom. To restore the carrier delivery service as of the car- 
rier complement on June 30, 1952, will cost $75 million for carrier sal- 
aries alone. In addition to that, we must add carfare, transportation 
osts, additional clerical hire involved, and so forth. So it would run 
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S80 million at least for the carrier complement as of June 30, 195 
As the number of carrier routes increase, the cost will increase, 


D FOR IMPROVEMEN IN MAIL COLLECTIONS 


Mr. SumMerritetp. We find, Mr. Chairman, in our surveys to dat 
that considerable fault can be found with the matter of collections 
There are peak loads of mail that are not picked up until the follow 
Ing morning. They are deposited 1 the evening. Therefore, 24 hor ! 
of service is lost. An additional collection service could provide Wit! 
out comparable cost the collection of that mail deposited in the pe 
offices in time for servicing that would save 24 hours in many, mai 
areas around the cow (ry. 

The question of transportation, handling, the supervision in the 
Post Office itself all enter into this problem of early delivery of mail. 
So, we propose to correct all the basic problems as fast as we can 
There is no doubt in our minds that a general tightening of the 
looseness in the operation, getting more efficient operation, can go 
a long, long way toward satisfying the people on the delivery of 
the mail. 


DELIVERY SERVICE IN RESIDENTIAL SECTIONS 


Mr. Gary. May I make a brief statement? I think when this one 
delivery service was first put into effect the service was reduced in 
some areas where it should not have been reduced: that is, areas 
which had a large percentage of small businesses. Possibly thi 
deliveries should not have been reduced from the 2-delivery service 
because the policy was to give 2-delivery service to business mail. 

Now, so far as I know, I got some complaints about that. The 
Post Office Department did straighten out a good many of those areas. 
I do not know whether they have all been straightened or not; if 
not, I think that is a proper subject for consideration at the present 
time. 

My remarks regarding one delivery relate only to residential sec 
tions. I think business sections need more than one delivery; and 
if, in reducing the service in residential sections, small business areas 
have been affected, that is a proper subject of survey at the present 
time. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. You are correct, sir. We recognize those con 
ditions. It is quite possible in many areas that were formerly strictl) 
residential areas that in the last few years they may well have become 
industrial areas in part, or business areas. In those areas we are 
conducting our investigations with the thought that whatever is 
necessary to be done that is what we will recommend doing. 

Mr. Gary. I just want to make it plain that I am not an extremist 
on this. With me it has been a question all the way through of 
economy, and I certainly do not want to go beyond the proper bounds 
of economy. I think there can be at times such a thing as false 
economy. 

Mr. Passman. If it is in order at this point, I might state it is my 
understanding all business establishments are now receiving two o1 
more deliveries a day. Is that your understanding? I am talking 
about business establishments. 
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Mr. Summerrrecp. There may be areas on the outskirts of a resi 

tial district that may not be given two deliveries. Those are the 

; 1 am referring to in my remarks. 

Mr. Passman. It has been over 2 years since I received a letter 

king for reinstatement of 2 mail deliveries a day. I a con 

tuents in some 18 or 19 cities and towns who receive city mail 
elivery, and it has been more than 2 years since I received a letter 
ecommending that we go back to 2 mail deliveries a day. 

Mr. Summerrrebvp. Frankly, we are getting very little mail object 

r to the failure to restore two deliveries a day. However, that does 

close our minds so that we are not going to be in a position of being 
ible to say that we have analyzed and thoroughly canvassed this 
intry to be sure exactly where we stand. 

Of course, we are interested in the complaints we get, but we are 

terested in the kind of service we are rendering the public ourselves. 
The fact that we are not getting protests today in any volume what 

el does not excuse us, In om Opinion, from making anda checking 
irveys. 

Mr. Vursetu. I would like to say a word at this point. I want to 
ompliment the Postmaster General for saying that he proposes to 
corres all the inefficiencies possible that will not cost us anything 
before we approach the larger questions at issue. I think that is the 

oper approach. 

{nd while I have the attention of the chairman, may I say T think 
t would be very unwise to burden the budget deficit further by going 

k to two deliveries a day at the present time. TI think it would be 

wise during the present session of the Congress to introduce any 
new legislation because I think we are going to be able to work out 
most of the problems complained of. 

Frankly, IT have no complaints any more. I seldom have a com 

int. I think if we just keep the status quo and wait for events 
ind a further study, we will come out all right. As the Postmaster 
General says, it is still before him. It will be given consideration. 
Phat is about the best we can do at the present time. 

Mr. Canrrecp. I agree with that last statement. I do not think the 
Postmaster General plans to drop thisstudy. It isa continuing thing; 
but for the life of me, here we find out this year that we are able to 
cut $150 million off the requests of the former Postmaster General. 
We cut $28 million 2 years ago, and he did away with the 2-delivery 

ystem. It was not necessary, in my opinion. This fresh team is 
coming in and showing us how they can cut and save money. It 
should have been done in yesteryear and nobody can ever teil me that 
Jesse Donaldson and his Department could not have maintained nor 
mal service with that $28 million cut by this committee. That is my 
contention. ‘ 

Mr. Vursevi. Your point is well taken. 

Mr. Canrtetp. I agree with the Hoover Commission report, that if 
was hardly the answer on Mr. Donaldson’s part to do what he did. 
Chat isthe way that I feel about it. In all fairness to Mr. Donaldson, 
however, that approach was suggested by this committee in a report 
on the appropri: itions bill which I opposed. 

Mr. Passman. I shall remain quiet most of the day, but I should 
like to make one statement for the record. 
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Perhaps it was a blessing in disguise, because we have found out 
now that the savings were running around $80 million annually. 

Mr. Canrretp. That remains to be seen.. I hope that is borne out. 
Mr. James. May I havea word? Iam inclined to believe with yo 
Mr. Chairman, but I also am taking the same position that Mr. Vursel! 
took. I do not think that a single dime should be spent on restoring 
two deliveries of mail each day in strictly residential areas. I cannot, 
as a person who has never received a piece of mail at his home—I have 
to go 2 or 3 days before I get any mail if I do not find it convenient to 
go to the post office—I cannot see a single reason for a woman or mai 

who is at home all day lond waiting for the postman to ring twice. 

I am going to say this, and I can make it stick—I have not had a 
complaint about mail delivery in the last couple of years, but I did 
get a flood of complaints immediately after the second mail was taken 
off in residential districts. I know exactly what inspired them. They 
were inspired by the employees of the Post Office Department in the 
post offices concerned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. James. Since the clamor has died down everybody seems pe! 
fectly happy in the residential districts. Therefore, I am certainly 
against giving 10 minutes of concern to any question of spending 
money to restore 2 deliveries a day in any residential area anywhere 
in the United States. 


POSTAL SERVICE IN THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Summerfield, 2 years ago, I believe, the Con 
merce and Industry Association of New York complained about the 
service in the New York metropolitan area. The Postmaster Genera! 
sent into that area a flock of inspectors following receipt of that 
complaint, and in a subsequent appearance before this committee the 
testimony on the part of the Department was that practically all the 
complaints were unjustified. 

Now, I read in a recent issue of the New York World-Telecran 
that you recently sent inspectors into New York to take a “look-see” 
into operations there and that you discovered, according to that 
article, that the majority of these complaints were justified. 

Wili you tell us about that New York study? 

Mr. Summerriecb. I am not familiar with the complaints of 2 years 
ago, but in our own survey made of New York, and many other prin- 
cipal cities in the country, we found that the New York overall oper 
ation was very far down the list, it being the largest post office, not 
only in this country but anywhere in the world, where 10 percent of 
our postal revenues originate. It clearly indicated to us we had to 
move into New York, and move in there immediately. And upon 
moving in it was quite apparent to us that many complaints were jus 
tified. Whether they were the same complaints that were made 
vears ago, they certainly had ample justification for complaining 
bitterly about the service they had been receiving in New York. 

We sent 20 men from the postal system, the inspection service, that 
were picked with great care because of their broad experience. They 
came from areas throughout the entire United States. We met wit! 
them. I met with them and outlined our program on a national basis 
and evaluated the problems to them and charged them with the r 
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nsibility of going into the New York post office under Mr. Tunney 
the inspector in charge to survey the entire operation. We had 
found previously there had been two inspectors assigned to the city 
New York. 
[ ask you gentlemen, with the number of post offices in New York 
| the volume of business, how much two inspectors can do? If they 
were to start out today, it would be 2 years before they would get back 
to the same spot. It was an entirely unsatisfactory operation. I am 
ippy to report to you that the 20 men from their survey have already 
ide some important corrections in the operation of that department. 
[ am sure if you have been following the newspapers recently, par- 
ularly the New York papers, you will have noted that the com- 


: nents from those newspapers have been extremely favorable, includ- 
¢ the selection of the new acting postmaster, who will be sworn in 
ext Monday. 


Mr. Canrievp. I read some very fine editorials in tribute to the 
ew postmaster, 

Mr. Summerrrevp. I might just comment briefly on that. Before 
e actually moved into the New York post office we met with repre- 
tatives of the New York papers and pointed out to them the size 
| f the post office, the broad scope of its operations, the 39,000 em- 

ployees; that it did more business than the entire postal system of 

Canada. We gave them information and background so as to impress 

them sufficiently on the need for a topflight postmaster to manage 

that Department; the importance to them as well as to the whole postal 
ystem. 

Our thought was—and again it is public relations—we felt that the 

people of New York should know the importance of the Postal Estab 

shment to them and their economy and to their general welfare. 

[hey were very appreciative of the information we gave them. 

lhe people of New York are today, I would say, better informed 

nd have greater appreciation of the importance of the United States 

post-office system in Uew York than they have ever been in the history 

of that city. So, after building up the importance of that office in 

e = mind, we were in a position to influence a man of back 
ground and character and ability, far beyond the usual that you might 
find anxious to become postmaster of the city of New York, to take the 
job. He, in a spirit of public service, accepted the appointment as 
postmaster of New York. He did it with dignity. He did it with 

nsiderable public acclaim, with full newspaper support, which is a 
ery helpful thing. 

Just think for a moment what that meant and means to the em- 

loyees, those 39,000 men and women in that establishment in New 

York, who now can hold their heads a little higher because the people 

th whom they are acquainted and come in contact th can appre 

ite that they play an important part in the economy and welfare 

f the community. 

We have had wonderful cooperation from the people making up the 
Postal Establishment, as well as from the general public. We expect 

set the example for other large cities. 

Mr. Canrretp. The largest unit. 

Mr. SuMMERFrELD. May I make a further comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

We tried diligently to be sure in taking over the post office, and in 
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accepting the resignation of the acting postmaster, tendered in a 
vance, that we did not reflect in any way on the character of any 
dividual in the post office, or the employees generally. 


UNIT COSTS AND COMPARATIVE TABLES 


Mr. Canrietp. Over a period of years this committee has been t1 
ing to get from the Post Office Department a table of comparative 
costs. Some years back we were told that such a table could not be 
developed, a table of comparative costs of the various post offices 
throughout the country. 

For the first time we have such a table showing unit producti: 
costs, average man hour rece ipts in first -class post office s. using thi 
unit factor system, trend of average hour ly unit production, using thi 
unit factor system. I take it these tab les are helpful to you ¢ 


Mr. SumMerrievp. Very much so. You see, that is one of the thing 
that is a a t’ in this Department. We ave" to have some yard 
sticks. We have to have some comparisons so we can intelligent | 
correct some of the evils that exist. Phese rough tables are extremel | 


he Ip ful to us. 

Mr. Canrievp. It is noticed that they embrace the first 55 post offices 
in the country. Are those tables to be extended, or do vou feel a 
study of the 55 is sufficient ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD, Again, with the program of decentralization, w 
will be in a position to develop some cost figures and operating figures 
of post offices throughout the country. 


NEED FOR SPECIALIZED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Canrievp. | have one further question at this time. 

What types of specialized personnel are most needed at this time 
to acomplish the thorough reorganization of the Post Office Depart 
ment along business lines ?@ 

Mr. SumMerrFiELp. We need very, very badly technical skills of one 
kind and another. Early this morning the matter of automotive 
transportation was mentioned, and the fact that many of the garages 
do not have modern equipment of any kind. Those things are just 
elementary, but there needs to be a study made and recommendations 
and p ans’ as to standardization programs, not-only as to equipment 
but the facilities division. Also, in the design of post offices them 
selves. 

We need cost accountants. I do not think that we have a single 
certified public accountant on the payrolls of the Post Office Depart 
ment. Certainly we have none in the main office here. There may 
be some in the field that I do not know about. But, as far as having 
them available to us is concerned, we do not have them. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


One of the things that we are trying to recognize in the recommend 
ations to the President for appointment to the Advisory Board is to 
have men who in business have these facilities; have the experience 
and the background to lend us assistance and advise and counsel us for 
improvement along those lines. 
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Mr. Canrretp. Briefly, will you tell us what that Advisory Board 
al how it functions and what it means to you in the Department ‘ 
Mr. SumMeErFIELD. Well, as you know, it is a statutory group. 
Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Gary said yesterday it did not meet very ofte: 
vesteryear. 
Vr. Summerrietp. Well, I can assure you that equal care will be 
ven to the recommendations to the President in connection with 
ppointments to that Board. We intend it will be a highly intelligent 
roup of men and women that can contribute to Improving the whole 
tal system. We intend that they shall meet more than 5 or 4 
rie a veur, and wi] en vou hear the names ot the Board I am sure 
it you will be very much impressed with the character and back 
rol nd and the Importance of those persons. 1 am sure that you W il} 
very happy about it. I know we are. 


COOPERATION FROM INDUSTRY 


Just vesterday a friend of mine came to me and said that he had beer 
ing to the chairman of the board of his company, which is one of 
( largest in the world the production of modern bookkeeping 
julpment. He said, “General, the chairman asked me to contact you 
tell vou that the facilities of his corporation are yours for the asking 
any way that they can be helpful by way of advice, counsel, O! 
vestigation.” That is one of the most heartening things, because 
iat 1s only one instance. That Is generally true right across the 
ard as far as industry is concerned, 
[ read into the record yesterday the names of some of the men who 
re down here at no expense to the Post Office Establishment offering 
their services, advice and counsel to us. We are encouraging that 
cand of cooper: ition. I can h: irdly wait until some go to some of o 
post offices and see what they say about the antiquated methods « 
iandling the mail. I will be amazed if we do not come up with some 
very constructive and effective suggestions so that we can really 
streamline this operation. That is the kind of men who come in with 
nformation, advice, and counsel that we are seeking. 


COOPERATION FROM GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICI 


Mr. Gary. In addition to that, General, the General Accounting 
()ffice has an accounting setup over there that can be very helpful to 
he Post Office Department In establishing its accounting procedures ; 
= that not true / 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Yes. The General Accounting Office’s staff were 
t our office several weeks ago and we spent many hours with them dis 
uUSSIng their recommendations for conside ration. 

Mr. Gary. I happen to know that the General Accounting Office 

as very much gratified over the interview to which you referred. 
Phey have ve ry great hopes now of getting some imp yroved accounting 
iethods in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Summerriecp. I am glad they feel that way, sir. We are 
ery grateful to them for having come over and spent as much time 
is they did. They made some very helpful suggestions. That is 

ir attitude gener ‘ally. We need advice and counsel. We are work 
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ing against time, so every bit of information we can get from other 
who know the answers to some of the questions we are seeking gives 
us that muc h more time in which to do the job we have yet to do. 

Mr. Canrietp. Before passing to Mr. Gary I would like to say 
this: I think your testimony concerning your recognition of the im 
portance of the Advisory Board and concerning the type of per- 
sonnel that you have in mind, how they are going to function, is 
definitely one of the highlights of your presentation, and it will be 
well received by patrons everywhere. 

Mr. Gary. It is a fact that the proposals I have made, we have been 
working on in this committee for a long time, and I for one, shall 
continue to harp on them until we get some of them accomplished. 
[ have very strong hopes that we will do that under the present 
administration. As I stated before, I have been impressed with the 
presentation made. I think the general is right in stating that the 
post office before was to some extent in a rut. 

I told the former Postmaster General some of these things to his 
face when he appeared before us. He said that I was unfair in 
accusing him of dragging his feet, and I tried to show him then 
and point out instances where he had dragged his feet to some extent. 
I think that he did. I think in his administration he did make im- 
provements, and that he was gradually working around to improved 
methods; however, it was a very slow procedure because habits had 
been formed. They were a little slower than I thought they should 
be in breaking those habits and establishing the new prac tices. Now 
that we have a new administration, I hope that is going to be done 
more rapidly and we will get modern management into the post office. 

far as I am concerned, that is all I want to say. I have no 
further questions. 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is much more that 
I want to say. You have been asking questions based on this report. 
I do not know how many questions there are in it, but there must 
be several hundred. In looking through them, I think they are all 
cood questions, but I do not think many of them could be answered 
by the gentlemen before us now right off the cuff. I think this is a 
very excellent document for the Postmaster General to have before 
him. I do not know whether you have made arrangements to give 
him one of these copies or not. There are some vital things here 
that are quite pointed, but I do not believe we could in all fairness 
ask anybody here visiting with us today, to give an answer right 
off the bat. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Postmaster General, I represent a Democratic 
State and a Democratic district. I have been very high in my praise 
of General Eisenhower for the type men he has appointed at the 
Cabinet level. I have had much to say about that in radio reports to 


my constituents. I am of the opinion that my praise for you as a 
businessman shall rank equally as high as my comments regarding 
other Presidential appointments. [ am elated to know that we do 


have a businessman at the head of the Post Office Department, and I 
am certainly, as a small-business man, pleased with your staff. I 
think we all know that any business or department with some 520,000 
employees has a problem in morale, and morale is an important item. 
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Now, I would like to go off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN MAIL VOLUME AND PER CAPITA USE OF MAITI 


Mr. Passman. I observe that in 1940 the post office establishment 
andled 27,700,000,000 pieces of mail, or 210 pieces for every man, 
voman and child in the United States. In 1954 it is estimated you will 
andle 53,700,000,000 pieces of mail, or 329 pieces for every person in 
the United States. This represents a 94 percent increase in total 
olume and a 51 percent increase in the use of the mail per capita. 

Do you know of any other large business in America that has had 
that kind of growth in so relative ly short a period of time? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. I do not know how we could make a comparison. 
[ am equally impressed as you with this remarkable growth of the 
Post Office Department. There have been some phenomenal growths 
n various businesses, but I know of nothing that compares with this 
because there is no comparable business to compare it with. Suffice to 
say there has been a tremendous growth, and undoubtedly it will 
ontinue. 

_Mr. PassMAN. Some of the deficiencies in the Department caused by 

ntiquated methods may go back 40 or 50 years. What you are propos- 
ng to do now is not correct evils that have developed in the past few 

“urs; you are trying to modernize completely the postal system ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. That is correct, sir. We would like to feel that 

e have played a part in the complete modernization program of the 
postal system itself. It is long, long, long past due. We think that 
this is the time to do it. The national economy demands we do it. 

You just recited the number of pieces of mail. Just add to that the 
fact that each of those pieces on an average is handled 11 different 

times and you will get figures that are almost too large to appreciate. 


NEED FOR CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. f otee Mr. eae General, I hope that you are not 
going to be hampered by restrictive legislation as was your prede 
essor. I think some of the trouble you are having at this time is 
because of the type of legislation you must deal with in carrying out 
the duties of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. SummMerrietp. That is right, sir. We would not think of ask- 
ng for any corrective legislation that would not be of the construe 

ve type, having only one objective in mind—the betterment of the 
overall postal service. 

Mr. Passman. There is certainly need for corrective legislation to 

ve the Postmaster General more authority in carrying out the fun 
tions of that large institution. 

Mr. Summerrietp. That is correct, sir. I may say that I hope this 
committee will seriously respect our request for the necessity of flexi 
bility in the handling of the appropriations. I will not get into that 
liscussion at this moment. 
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AUTHORITY OF POSTMASTER GENERAL TO ADJUST POSTAL RATES 


Mr. Passman. It is my understanding that the Postmaster Genera 
of Great Britain has the authority to adjus t posts al rates upwi ard o1 
downward without having to go hac k to the legisk ative body. 

Mr. SumMerrieip. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Do you not think it would possibly work better fo. 
your Department, and for the people as a whole, if we could give thi 
Postmaster General of the United States the same prerogatives / 

Mr. SumMerrietp. You have a practical example there in Great 
Britain of its working. It would certainly seem to me that if any 
group ream alified to set the rates, it is the group that has the respon 

ibility of administering the overall program and who are respon 
sible for the successful operation of the Department. 


SUBSIDLES 


Mr. Passman. I would like to state for the record that if the legis 
lative committee, the (‘ommiuttee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
reports out bills eliminating these subsidies I shall support every one 
of them. I am prepared to support legislation that will eliminat 
every subsidy to every newspaper, periodical, or any other type of 
mi il service th: at is operating ata loss. 

We had a bill up some 3 or 4 years ago to increase postal rates, and 
I went so far as to list the 22 newspapers in my district and the amount 
of postage they had paid the preceding year. It would be good to 
refer to that listing sometime and ascertain for your own informa 
tion how little postage was paid. TI think it is time to put the Post 
Office Department on a business basis and eliminate these subsidies. 
I shall support legislation to eliminate every subsidy that is paid at 
this time, because I recognize as a businesman and, I am sure, just as 
you do that all of these newspapers, the magazines, are in business for 
the same reason I am in business, to make a profit. If you eliminate 
this subsidy they will have to adjust their advertising rates and, of 
course, it. will be the consumer that will pay the increased rates, but 
at least you will have it on a business basis. I want to reemphasize 
my interest in legislation that will eliminate these subsidies. I shall 
go all the way to help get that tvpe of legislation. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Thank you, sir. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


Mr. Steminskt. Have you established a policy on commemorative 
stamps? Must we resort to introducing bills to obtain a stamp, or 
can we come to your office and obtain a fair hearing for one? 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Our policy has been since the first day of my 
taking office to listen and receive all requests and suggestions from 
Members of Congress or businessmen anywhere in the country, and 
give them careful consideration. We shall-continue to do that. 

Mr. Steminskr. You understand that there is a profit in commemo 
rative stamps’ Mr. Donaldson said that it was a profitable venture. 

There is a move to put the Voice of America out of the picture ; 
some say that one cannot put one’s finger on any one thing that 
defines America because we are such a fantastic nation. Nevertheless, 
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ive not seen the Statue of Liberty on any stamp for awhile. It 1s 
vmbol that has magnetized the world. If one can define an Amer! 
tradition, one might consider that as a starter. 


COLONTAL POSTAL RATES 


Phe deficit in this Department has been shellacked ple ty; last year 

iS brought out that in the time of Bet jamin Franklin, it cost 9 

s to carry a letter the shortest distance between two points. 

lranklin was a postmaster under the Colonies and the Crown. ‘The 

Oflice made a profit. It was only a $36,000 business at that 

It is interesting to note an item today costing less than it did 

en our Republic was founded. Our stamp is 3 cents. It was 9 

nts then. The nickel beer might have vanished, but here’s one 
Ripley. Something costing less today than in 1776, 

[f you are not successful in transferring your postal subsidies to 

her accounts or eliminating them, thereby causing us to be faced 

postal deficit, why not explain that our postal service is the 

eatest subsidy enjoyed by the American people; farmers have a 

ibsidy; industry has a subsidy in its depreciation allowances, and 

have the Americans in their postal service, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR POSTAL DEFICTI 


Post Office Is not ¢ arried on the balance sheet of any industry 
\merica, and yet, if your Department were to go on strike for 12 
onths, I think the impact of the terrific value of the postal service 
ould become apparent to industry and commerce; by its deficit 
s not only a subsidy for the peop le today, it is also a subsidy fo. 
dustry and commerce. 
How can we better cooperate with you to spotlight approaches in 
ping out the deficit? I should like to re fer you to an interpretation 
of the deficit as given in our hearings last year by Postmaster Gen 
ral Donaldson on page 97, where he gives reasons for the posta! 
leficit and blames the Members of Congress for it, in part. 
| want to be fair to you in this matter, Mr. Summerfield. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to put that in the record, if I may. I 
just a page and a half. 
Mr. CANFIELD. Without objection, it shall be done. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


REASONS FOR THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Postmaster General DONALpSON. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
nswer to the Congressman [Alfred D. Sieminski, of New Jersey], that the defi 
t in the operation of the postal service would not be a personal worry with me, 
hinking along the same lines that the Congressman has just stated, if the public 
nd if even Members of Congress did not charge the postal service with ineffi 
ency because of the deficit 

You must remember, in the beginning, when the postal service was established 

was the intent of the Congress that it should pay its way. Rates were fixed 
very high. The forms of transportation were not adequate to even handle the 

all quantity of the mail they handled at that time. It was slow 

But even up to as far as about 1860, Congress had not changed its mind about 
roviding this service, which they called a service for hire, providing this service 
t rates or fees sufficient to make it pay its way 

When they established city delivery they established it on the basis of collect 
ng from each person to whom the letter was delivered a fee. They refused to 
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establish city delivery in any city where the receipts of that city would not pay 
its way. 

A few years later, they had to alter the course a little bit, and some Members 
of Congress stated that they had to forget the theory that it must pay is way 
and in the last hundred years, perhaps only about 12 or 13 of those years, was 
there a surplus in the operation of the postal service. But, nevertheless, at the 
present day, Members of Congress will advocate that the Post Office Department 
should pay its way. But the public and the newspapers or the press criticize 
more strongly the Post Office Department for the deficit. 


NEED FOR EVALUATING REASONS FOR POSTAL DEFICI1 


If Congress should ever take the stand, just as you have reiterated here 
that it is not a question of a deficit, that it is not the full story, as you hav 
related, and that the management of the postal service is not to be blamed becaus« 
you have a deficit, then you would not hear anything out of me. It would not lx 
necessary for me to do more than report to the Congress, which is the board of 
directors, the fiscal condition of the postal service, and let them determine from 
that picture whether they want to do anything, or not. 

But it has been necessary for me to advocate increased postage rates to elimi 
nate a large portion of this deficit because of the charge that the postal service 
is a wasteful organization and that the management is inefficient, or else they 
would not have a deficit. 

I realize that most of that kind of propaganda is put out by those people wh 
do not want any increased postage rates. That is why the press so often attacks 
the postal service and charges mismanagement, because they do not like the ide 

f having to pay more postage, which I have advocated. I advocated that the 
rates of postage on publications be increased by 100 percent over 3 years. A 
100-percent increase would only increase the revenues by about 40 million, be 
cause that is about all we can get from all of these publications now. 

I want to say again, that I would not be alarmed about the postal deficit 
I would be glad to put on the assets side many things that I cannot put on that 
side now, just as you have stated here, 

But if the public could appraise the thing in the way you have appraised 
and if that would be satisfactory to the Congress, which is the board of directors, 
then I would accept that 

jut I cannot accept the thing as long as I am being battered around for 
inefficiency 

Bear in mind that over the years, when they had deficits in the operation of the 
postal service, the de icits were small: so was the income small; so was the cost 
small. 

But I am paying more for salaries today, right today, than the total revenue 
of the postal service, and I am paying 2 billion more cost for operating the posta 
service today than was paid in 1940 

I do think that Congress should take a stand on the thing and I believe that 
when Congress, very properly, increases the salaries of postal people, who are 
entitled to the same kind of consideration as are people in industry, that the) 
should either accept that as creating additional deficit or to provide a means for 
getting the money to pay the salaries 


Mr. Steminski. I think that you have done a nice job this year i 
giving us your interpretation, but Mr. Donaldson lays the blame o1 
Congress, that we were not courageous in our approach to the problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Summe field, it will not be necessary for you to 
remain unless you care to do so. We understand that you have an 
exhibit that you would like to show the committee before we adjourn 
today. Ifso, we shall be glad to see it. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 9:30 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 29, 1953. 
Mr. Canrretp. The committee will come to order. 
We will continue our examination of the Post Office Department 
request. 








NUMBER OF FORMS 


Mr. Hook, my first question this morning is this: 

How many kinds of forms are used in the Post Office establishment ? 
Can you give us the number ? 

Mr. Hoox. I do not believe it would be possible for anyone to give 

e number of forms used in the postal establishments. There are 
housands. There are 41,000 centers of forms in the postal establish 

it. Postmasters have rather wide latitude in developing forms 

der their own jurisdiction. All we can say is there are a great 

any. 

Mr. Canrtevp. It has been reported to this committee that there 
ire 1,500 different types. 

Mr. Hoox. I would say that is conservative. 


LAWS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY POSTMASTERS 


Mr. CaNrteLp. How many printed pages of laws and regulations 
st a postmaster be familiar with ? 

Mr. Newtson. He does not have to be familiar with a great many. ] 
would liken it to the situation of a lawyer: He must know where to 
look up a good many things, but it is not necessary for him to be inti 

ately familiar with a great many regulations. Of course, as he 
gains experience he becomes more and more familiar with more of the 
features of the service. Then it would not be necessary for him to 
col ara _ books so often. 

Mr. CanrteLp. How about a fourth-class postmaster ? 

Mr. ~ ae thin They do not have such a variety of transactions. Most 

f their work is related to the regular routine, and it is not necessary 

‘them to consult the books, or be familiar with a great many of the 
veeindaa 


CRITERIA FOR EFFICIENCY OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. PassMANn. You asked the question, Mr. Chairman, how many 
printed pages of laws and regulations must a postmaster be familiar 


vith. 

How do you gentlemen judge the efficiency of a post oftice ? Your 
Inspectors make regular periodic Inspections for efficiency ; do they 
not ¢ 


Mr. Newson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What are the criteria for rating efficiency ? 

Mr. Nevson. I believe that could best be answered by the Chief 
Inspector, who is here. 

Mr. Sreruens. The efficiency is determined on the observance of 
certain basic rules as to the care and handling of funds and the manner 
in which the post office is serving the public. Br iefly, it is whether 
the funds are being protected and whether the mail is being handled 
economically and expeditiously. 

Mr. Passman. Of course, you have a minimum and a maximum as 
far as ratings are concerned; do you not? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What would be the minimum rating a postmaster 
could receive before being separated from office because of inefliciency 

Mr. Sreruens. There is no established point administrs atively by 
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which vou would determine that he would be relieved from office. Li 
would depend upon the nature of the deficiency, how serious the c 
ficiency in the handling of funds was. That would carry considera! 
weight in determining. If there were minor deficiencies, he might bi 
rated relatively low but still the seriousness of the situation would 1 


be beyond repair. Of course, that is determined in the Bureau 
Operations. The inspectors rate the oflices according to a form « 
which certain weights are given to the irregularities. Then deducti 


s made from a perfect rating. 

Mr. Passman. P erhaps a post office may be rated 100, 90, or 80. I 
know that in civil-service examinations 70 is a passing grade. | 
wonder if you follow that same procedure in ratings for postmasters / 

Mr. Sreruens. Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiison. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 


SECURITY OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Passman. I think you have some very fine Democrats who ars 
postmasters. I think that you have some very fine Republicans whi 
are postmasters, and many more who would make fine postmasters. 
I do not think that any party can claim that they have the only mei 
who are capable of rendering efficient public service. My interest is 
only in those postmasters who have been serving for years and doing 
a good job, and to me this line of interrogation is entirely logical 
[It is a question of getting on the record and ascertaining the policy 
of the Post Office De partment, because there happen to be 119 post 
offices in my district. I have the very high honor of representing 
those postmasters in the Congress. 

Mr. Winson. Are there that many Republicans in the district? 

Mr. Passman. I do not think that is important. I am interested 
in the security of the postmasters who are doing a good job. If it is 
going to be the policy of the Post Office Department to continue those 
who have been confirmed by the Senate and who are doing a good job, 


I am perfectly happy. As far as any new appointees are concerned, 
I expect to see Republicans fill those positions. I repeat that I am 
interested only in those who are doing a good job and who have already 


been confirmed by the Senate. I do not think that statement is foolish 
at all. 

Mr. Vursevi. I have the greatest regard for the gentleman who 
has raised this question. He has had a fine voting record. He has 
made a fine contribution to Government generally, but I think he is 
pressing the matter too far. He asked that question yesterday of the 
Postmaster General, and he assured the gentleman. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record ; yes. 

Mr. Vursein. Off the record, and he has practically assured 
public through the press. 

Now, your situation and ours is different. We do not have a Repub 
lican postmaster serving in 15 counties in my district in a first-class 
post office. They are purely political appointees. They have violated 
the letter and the spirit of the Hatch Act, and they all expect to be 
kept on. They were blanketed into civil service, and some were ap 
pointed in absolute violation of the civil-service law. 
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Now, I do not think that you understand what is happening up our 
y. I would naturally suppose that all of your people down there 
o are giving good service would be ret: ained. I think up north of 

Mason-Dixon line, to put it that way, those that are giving good 
vice will be retained, but were any questions ever raised when these 


eople were blanketed into civil service without any knowledge, 
ught, or care in most Instances as to whether they were competent 


run these post otlices 4 I do not propose that the *y be kept In up 
wav if I can throw them out. because of maladministration of 
ir offices. 


Mr. PassMan. Let me say to the gentleman the condition you re 
red to may be true in your State, but it is certainly not true in my 
state. 
Mr. Vurseiti. I am not saying it is. 
Mr. Witson. The Republicans did not take the examination in your 
state. 
Mr. Passman. I do not think that the Postmasters General in the 
| past have been infallible, or that the present one is infallible, and | 
- that I have a perfect right as a member of this committee to as 
ain what the policy is going to be, whether you agree with me or 
ot. Iam talking about the sec urity of those who have been in civil 
service for a long time, and I am going to question the Postmaster 
General, or any other official that comes before this committee, whether 
ou agree with me or not. I shall not condemn you for your line of 
nterrogation. Lam going to pursue my line of thinking. and I am 
going to try to be fair inthis. Iam still going to find out whether « 
ot the Department intends to protect these men who are in office ana 
loing a good job, and I will ask the Postmaster General that question 
iwain if he should come before the committee. 
Mr. Vurseti. May I offer this Suge estion: If I had been running 
thing I would have asked for a rigid civil service examination of 
every second and third class sciiiemate in the United States when 
the Administration changed, and then we would have a chance to put 
me new blood in and give everybody a fair shake and let the post 
master defend himself in an examination. 
Mr. PassMAN. In other words, take away from these men the jobs 
they have held for possibly 10 or 15 years ¢ 
Mr. VuRSELL. Nobody would be thrown out of his job, but let them 
ill defend their jobs, and let them take a chance in the interest of the 
ger thing, the whole of the Post Office Department, in getting some 
blood in, whether Democrats or Republicans. I would make 


D. 


real civil service. We have had nothing but a phony civil service 
a north of the Mason-Dixon line. There have been no Republicans ap 


pointed, and they have violated the law all the way through all these 
years. I made a fight 50 or 60 times, maybe 100 times, since I came 
lown here 10 years ago to see if I could just once get over with 1 Re- 
publican, and I never made it. They told me downtown I was wasting 
ny time, I never would make it. 

Mr. PassmMan. That is not true of my district. I think the gentle 
nan has answered my question. There are two Republican post- 
asters in my district and I have cooperated closely with them on 
any, many occasions. 

Mr. Vursevu. I do not want to offend my friend from Louisiana. 
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Mr. PassMan. I am hard to offend. 

Mr. Vurseti. In my judgment, there are two sides to the problen 
I think that we have to take the whole picture in the United States into 
consideration. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Yesterday we were all saluting the new Postmaster 
General and his team, expressing confidence in them and their ap. 
proach to their assignments, and speaking personally, I am confiden 
that they will resolve this issue in the best interests of the postal i] 
patrons of the United States. 

Mr. Passman. You know that this came up on account of the ques 
tion in the record. ‘That is why I asked the question, to find out hy 
postmasters are rated. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Canrrecp. Mr. Hook, how many employees are there now 
the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Hook. On January 31, 1953, Mr. Chairman, there were approx 
mately 520,000. 


INACCURACY IN EMPLOYEE FIGURES 


Mr. Canrtetp. When the Postmaster General was before us 
said: 

The personnel administration is largely limited to routine recordkeeping whic! 
is not uniform or accurate in the Department, and receives completely inadequate 
direction or coordination from Washington. 


Then he made this underlined statement: 


In this connection, we have found that the system of reporting numbe1 
employees is so inadequate that we do not know how many employees we 


on our rolls, or at work on any given date. 


} 


Senator Byrd was critical of the situation in a report last week. 

Why is that true, Mr. Hook? 

Mr. Hoox. Well, I can only say that we do not have confidence that 
the figures reported are sufficiently accurate to give us a precise 
knowledge of the numbers of employees who are at work. The ques 
tion came up in connection with a report to Senator Byrd’s com 
mittee, and in reviewing the figures the management of the Post 
Office Department was not satisfied they were sufficiently accurate to 
report as official Government figures. 

I do not at this point know the reason, but part of it relates to 
the problem of reporting numbers of employees and not the hours 
worked. It is quite complicated because numbers of substitute em 
ployees, for example, are employed, or people who are rural substitute 
carriers who may not work but who are reported as employees on the 
payroll. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I think that Senator Byrd in making his report said 
that at times the discrepancies were in the thousands. 

Mr. Netson. That may very well be. For example, we have 32,500 
regular rural carriers. There have been reported 32,500 Shantibite 
rural carriers, because ordinarily we have one substitute for each rural 
carrier. However, generally speaking, probably not one-third of them 
would be employed each month; nevertheless, they would be shown 
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the report as 32,500 substitute rural carriers, which indicates a 
rong total. That is one feature of it. 
Mr. Hook. I might say that is under careful study and we are going 
to get accurate figures just as fast as we can and set up proper con- 
rols for administrative purposes. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 


Mr. Canrietp. How mny changes in administrative positions have 
curred since January 204 

Mr. Hoox. Approximately 14. That is in the Post Office Depart- 
ent. 


,UMBER OF SKILLED TECHNICIANS NOW EMPLOYED IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CanrieLtp. How many skilled technicians of various types are 
ow employed, such as certified public accountants, graduate engi- 
eers, industrial engineers, and so forth / 

Mr. Hook. So far as we now know, without a careful examination 

the field, there are no certified public accountants employed. There 
ire two industrial engineers. There are no economists. There are no 
people professionally trained in personnel administration. There is 
serious lack of skilled and professionally trained management people. 


INDOCTRINATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CANFIELD. What is being done, Mr. Hook, to indoctrinate em 


/ 


Wovees on the need for modernization and reorganization ¢ 


Mr. Hook. <A letter has been printed in the Postal Bulletin outlining 
the need for economies as reflected in the letter of the Director of the 
Duress of the Budget on February 3, 1953. We have not gone fur- 


ther at the moment in a general indoctrination program because we 
it this point do not know until you gentlemen finish with your de- 


liberations just exactly what our program will encompass. 


NUMBER OF TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr, Canrietp. How many temporary employees are there in the 
Department ? 

Mr. Hook. I believe that there are approximately 60,000 to 70,000 
temporary employees. 

Mr. CanFrietp. Would morale or efficiency be improved if more em- 
ployees were on a permanent basis? 

Mr. Hoox. I believe it would. 


FORM OF PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canriretp. Approximately how many employees are paid 
cash ? 

Mr. Askew. Approximately one-third. 

Mr. CanFretp. How many by paper checks? 

Mr. Askew. About 2 150,000. 

Mr. Canrrevp. That would be what percentage? 

Mr. Askew. Nearly 50 percent. 
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Mr. Canrrecp. How many by puncheard checks ¢ 

Mr. Askew. Approximately 70,000. 

Mr. Canrretp. How much do payroll practices differ in the various 
bureaus—the various post offices ? 

Mr. Askew. They differ to some extent depending upon the size 
of the office. For instance, in the small offices they pay by cash and 
use a voucher form to take a receipt directly from the employees. In 
the larger offices where they are paid by Treasury check they need 
no receipt and they merely record the number of the check on the 
voucher as a receipt. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Gary. With reference to the temporary employees, you say 
there are approximately 70,000 to 80,000? 

Mr. Strom. 60,000 to 70,000. 

Mr. Gary. Are they included in the total number of employees / 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Does that apply to your substitute and temporary 
carriers ? 

Mr. Hook. So far as the count is concerned ? 

Mr. Passman. Yes, for determining the total number. Do you 
include the substitute and temporary carriers ? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. 


PAY LAG AND PAYROLL ERRORS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Hook, how much time elapses after the end of 


a payroll period before the employees are paid ? 

Mr. Hook. That differs, Mr. Chairman, in the various offices. As 
a matter of practice it differs. However, the practice has grown up 
of paying employees very quickly after the end of the pe ayroll period. 
In fact, in some of the larger offices, the ‘y are paid the day following 
the closing of the payroll period. 

Mr. Canrietp. How much overtime and other expenses would be 
saved if more time is allowed for preparing payrolls after the close 
of the period ? 

Mr. Hoox. A considerable amount would be saved because overtime 
is required. Employees are used in calculating payrolls who are not 
trained in the procedures. A great many mistakes occur. I believe 
that we have a report from New York on the last payroll period 31 
pages tong. 

Mr. Askew. Thirty-one pages of corrections were submitted with 
the September quarter postal account from the New York office. 

Mr. Hoox. Thirty-one pages of mistakes. 

Mr. Askew. Those errors we attribute largely to the short time 
between the close of the pay period and the date that payments 
are made. As a consequence of the rush job, they do not have time to 
check the employees’ leave records.. That is one of the big items. 
They pay an employee and then discover he has been granted leave 
wie pay when he did not have any accrued leave from which it could 
be deducted. That accounts for the numerous corrections which are 
necessary in a subsequent quarter. 
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ACCRUAL OF ANNUAL LEAVI 


Mr. Passman. How much annual leave can a postal employee 
crue? Is there a limitation on the amount of annual leave that 
postal employee can accumulate / 

Mr. Netson. The new law that went into effect on January 6, 1952, 
provides that it shall be 60 days, but any accumulation that an em 
ployee had prior to that time he still retains. There is a further re 

\irement which says that any leave that now accrues within a calendar 
ear must be taken by June 30 of the following year. 

Mr. Passman. They are placed on the same basis as all other civil- 
ervice employees, then ? 

Mr. Netson. I believe that is true, sir. 


ACCRUAL OF SICK LEAVE 


Mr. Passman. Now, with respect to sick leave, how much sick leave 
in they accumulate ¢ 

Mr. Neuson. That is unlimited. 

Mr. Passman. They are allowed 15 days per year / 

Mr. Neuson. Thirteen, sir. 

Mr. Passman. And that can build up? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. Of course, one should not use sick leave un- 
ess he is actually sick. 

Mr. Passman. I understand that. 


POSTMASTERS’ LEAVI 


Mr. Canrietp. The so-called St. (7eorge committee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, in a report recently sub 
mitted on the question of postmasters’ leave, says: 

Many postmasters have accrued a large amount of annual leave. When a 
postmaster at a first-, second-, or third-class office is on leave, generally no one 
s hired to take his place. Leave should be worked out during the postmaster’s 
erm of office. If it is not, it becomes an additional charge on the postal service 
ecause, in effect, the service is called upon to pay for two postmasters at the 
ime time. Last year 1,524 postmasters retiring from first-, second-, and third 
ass post offices received a total of $1,618,512 in terminal leave. 


RECOM MENDATION 


Effective action should be taken to require the postmasters to take thei 


an 
nual leave during their terms of office. 


[ have in mind one postmaster who retired last year and got a termi- 
al-leave check of well over $7,000. 

Mr. Vursev.. If the chairman will yield, I have in mind a news- 
paper publisher who became a postmaster, nominally, who, a good 
part of several years, worked a considerable part of the time running 
the linotype machines in the newspaper office. I would think, in a 
ase like that, he would be violating the rules and regulations. Those 
things happen up iny way. 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CanrieLp. How much training of the employees, supervisors 
ind clerks takes place in the Post Office Department ? 
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Mr. Hook. There is astonishingly little formal training of supe 
visors and clerks, as reported in the General’s opening statement. 
There is, of course, training that goes on all the time on the job, but 
it is unorganized largely, and it is one of the great gaps in the persor 
nel area. There has been under way an indoctrination training pro 
oram which is bei Inge used in 100 post offices, and the beginning ol 
supervisory training is under study. At the moment, however, very 
little is be ing done in the way of organized training. 

Mr. Canrietp. Would the program perhaps include the use of films? 

Mr. Hook. Yes. We believe that the use of films in training is a 
very useful thing, particularly the portrayal of the before and afte: 
mprovements made by employees themselves. They Say that a pic 
ture is worth 10,000 words. People who have worked in the trainin o 
area are very strongly convinced that the film is a most useful tool 
to bring about improvements. 


NUMBER OF CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canrietp. How many classes of employees are there in the large 
post offices / 

Mr. Netson. A very large number. I could not recall that without 
reading from the record here. 

Mr. Canrretp. Will you insert in the record at this point a state 
ment showing the various classes of employees and their respective 
salary ranges. 

Mr. Newtson. Yes, sit 


(The information appears on facing pages. 
MISCLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canrievp, Is it true that doctors, nurses, engineers, and account 
ants are classified among clerks and supervisors ¢ 

Mr. Hook. The fact is that because of the classification that exists 
and spelled out by law, various supervisory titles become catch-alls for 
individuals performing a variety of specialized duties. For example, 
doctors may be classified as assistant superintendents of mail: nurses 


as clerks in charge or foremen, and directors of personnel as assistant 
superintendents. 

Mr. CANnFieLp. Is that situation being currently studied with the 
thought that you may have some recommendations to present ? 

Mr. Hook. It Iisa very broad problem. 


MANUALS AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Mr. Canrietp. Are work manuals or standardized instruction books 
available for various functions of supervisory and clerical employees / 

Mr. Nerson. There has been a very wide distribution of the post- 

office manual, and every postal employ ee has access to such a manual, 
“his h goes into great detail concerning procedures of practically every 
phi ise of the service. 

Mr. Strom. May I say in addition to that there is a manual for the 
postal transportation clerks, a book of instruction, and likewise a book 
for the custodial people and the motor-vehicle people. Inspectors and 
Bureau of Accounts employees also have manuals. 








Analysis of salaries, hours of duty, and other employment conditions in the postal field service effective July 1, 195) 
(Public Law 134, as amended by Public Laws 500, approved May 3, 1950; 204, approved October 24, 1951; and 233, approved Osteber 30, 1951) 


Compensatory 
time 
Saturdays, 
Sundays, | Daily over- | 
Hours of duty— Holidays j time #150 | of ‘ 
8 within 00 percent. | 1@ 150 par 
| (Based on Base « 
2080 bre) i 2060 bra) 
First-class: 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
(Based om grose receipts of post office) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yre. 3/| 
Clerks; carriers in city delivery service; nurses automatic annually |G 
longevity 5/ 
Mail handlers; messengers; watchmen. ...........-.sessceeeceeee cocces automatic annually 
longevity 6/ | 
Substitute clerks; substitute carriers in city delivery service..... . automatic each 12 months of service Gre. 1 
Substitute mail handlers; messengers, watchmen............s«+++ ¢eeee 2 automatic each 12 months of service iGre. 1 
Second-class: | 


rs. 1 


jGrs. 1 





(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
automatic annually Gre. 
longevity 6/ 
automatic annually Gre. 
longevity 6/ 
automatic each 12 months of service Gre. 
automatic each 12 months of service Gre. 


Assistant postmasters...........++ 


Clerks; carriers in city delivery service............ eoopesdecctuévn 


Substitute clerks; substitute carriers in city delivery service 
Substitute mail handlers, messengers, watchmen 


rPNew ee 


SSESS & E3583 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. | 
automatic annually |Gre. 
longevity 6/ 
automatic each 12 months of service |Gre. 
automatic annually Gre. 
longevity 6/ 
automatic each 12 months of service Gre. 


Substitute clerks 9/... coos eecccecesccccecccess 
Carriers in village delivery service... 





Substitute carriers in village delivery service......... deccadbcetenl 
Fourth-class: 


Kuru & 


w 
~ 
w 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
longevity 5% of basic salary, or $100, 
whichever is the lesser after 


rear 


SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS: 
In offices of the first class: 
Regalar.ccccccccccccccscccccccceceseseseccceces SEN ececece ceedece 


longevity 6/ $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 


longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 7! 
automatic annually |Gre. 
longevity 5/ | 





(Based on number of employees) 
longevity $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
automatic annually 
longevity 6/ 


> 
- 


3359833 3 


Clerks; driver-mechanics; general mechanics: 
At first-class offices..... dulce ccccrsiuseneee ee 


automatic annually 
longevity 5/ 
automatic annually 
longevity 6/ 
automatic annually 
longevity 6/ 
automatic annually 
longevity 5/ 


+ 





At other Off1COS.. 1... ceeeecccsecceccens eeccece 


73 


Skilled helpers...........-++ eokone ens Hoccecssoeesecdeve e 


= 


3 


Substitute special mechanics... ° 
Substitute clerks, driver-mecharics and general mechanics... 


= nn 2 FSi! a: 


(None ) 
automatic each 12 months of service 
Q bs of service 


NM ww 
ses 
own 
PN 

ww 


longevity 5/ 
automatic 


longevity 6/ 
Substitute dispatchers......... . evees . - automatic 


Substitute operators..... 


automatic 


| each 12 months of service 
| each 12 months of service 





4 other employment conditions in the postal field service effective July 1, 1951 
approved May 3, 1950; 204, approved October 24, 1951; and 233, approved October 30, 1951) 


Promotions 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 

annually Gre. 


annually Grs. 

& 
each 12 months of service Grs. 
each 12 months of service Gre. 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
(Based on gross receipts of post office) 

$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3 
annually Gre. 


Be 88 YY eB 


? 


annually Gres. 

&/ 
each 12 months of service Grs. 
each 12 months of service Gre. 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/ 
annually Gre. 


88 8 88 Y 


each 12 months of service Gre. 
annually Gre. 


a 


each 12 months of service Gre. 


88 38 3 & 88 Fg 8 & BE F 
8 


8 8 88 8 8 88 


(Based on gross receipts of post office) 
5% of basic salary, or $100, | 


whichever is the lesser after 
13, 18, and 25 | 
1 


|Gre. 


rity 6/ $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3 


$100 after 13,15, & 25 yrs. 7/| 
annually 


bh 12 the of service 
(Based on number of employees) 


$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3 
annually 





annually 
annually 
annually 
anpually 
(None ) 
each 12 months of service 
each 12 months of service 
annually 
annually 
each 12 months of service 


each 12 months of service 
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Analysis of salaries, hours of duty, and other employment conditions in the postal field service effective July 1, 1951 
1951; 


(Public Law 134, as amended by Public Laws 500, approved May 3, 1950; 
| 


204, approved October 24, 


Promtions 


corccecovececeoece Based on cubic content of buildings) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 
(Based on number of employees supe>vised) 


$100 efter 13,18, & 25 yre. 3/| 


longevity 


Supervisors.... 
longevity 
At first-class post offices: 

Clerks......... 


| automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 5 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
' automatic 
longevity 


annually 


wR 


Elevator mechanics. ........ccecseecececees Socvocsees . annually 


Mechanics.......... annually 


eeewsvees 


ENO 


Asst. enginemen; general mechanics; elevator mechanic helpers annually 


Elevator starters.........sseee0-> evcovece 


annually 


www whr wh wh we 


At other offices: 
Chetite...ccccoce 


seccceees automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
au Lomatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 
automatic 
longevity 


annually 


333 3333333333 


wrw 
“rN 


Elevator mechanics...... edeecccccsccce annually 


Mechanics.......... annua) ly 


Asst. enginemen; general mechanics; elevator mechanic belpers annually 


Elevator starters..... 


eeeereceeers annually 
Telephone operators; firemen; guards; window cleaners; skilled helpers. 
Firemen-laborers; elevator operators... 


Laborers; cleaners; matrons; head charmen; head charwomen.. . 





annually 





annually 





~ 





Examiners of equipment and supplies.........sesseeeeeeeeses 


eeeeeeeeree 


automatic 
longevity 
automatic 


| $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/ 


$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/ 
annually Gre. 
District offices: 


$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/ 


$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
annually 


Supervisors. .......+-+++ pawSN S66 Rebsebsseweddccde cvesadebsaiscctocece 


x/ 


Ora. 
Railway and highway post offices: 

Clase B: 

IS, « 54 Pawaniadantdavmoterssonsdcuxpn¥ tin (Based on distributing space) 


| $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
| annually Grs. 


(Based on distributing space) | 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 


annually Gre. 1 
annually 


Transfer offices: 


Gre. 1 


employees in organisation) 
| $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 


longevity 
annually lors. 1 to 9 


automatic 
longevity 5/ 


and 233, approved October 


ra 


Night | 
differential | 


F uency © ® 10 percent 
Se: zt eee 10 percent | __§ 


(Based on 


. ' Se = ic — 


QUSTODIAL SERVICE: 
Supervisors..... 


yes 


yee 








3», 


Compensatory 
me 
Saturdays, 
Sundays, 
Holidays 
@ 100 


Dally « 
| time @ 1 
percent perce 
Based 


" | __2080 bral i 


asec 


2080 bra 











ther employment conditions in the postal field service effective July 1, 1951 
roved May 3, 19 4, approved October 24, 1951; and 233, approved October 30, 1951) 


Night 


nl at 


$$} 


ibic content of buildings) 


ft Ps Ss 
after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3 


number of employees supervised) 
after 13,18, & 25 yre. 3 


annually 
annually 
annually 
annually 


annually 


annually 


annually 


® 


annually 
annually 
annually 


annually 





annually 


eaSaGaGasa 


annually 
annually 


annually 


y 
ty 
7 





$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 


$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 
annually 





$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 


$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 
annually 


(Based on distributing space) 
$100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/ 
annually Grs. 
ity 


(Based on distributing space) 
ty $100 after 13,18, & 25 yrs. 3/| 
tic annually |Grs. 
ty 3 
Ric annually Grs. 
ity 3/ 
Based on number of employees in orgenisation) 


| $100 after In 18, & 25 yrs. 
| annually lors. 1 
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Chiefs of section 
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Pressmen; lock makers; mail bag repairers; mail bag examiners; 
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Cost accounting clerks; purchasing clerks; draftemen 4,470 4,870 annual | automatic 
4,970 = 5,170 annual | longevity ¢ 
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Public Law 233 effective, with respect to leave, January 6, 1952. Prior to that date 15 day's annual and 10 day's sick leave accrues on a calendar year 

Employees with: 1) less than 3 years of service, 13 days; 2) three but less than 15 years of service, 20 days; and 3) over fifteen years of service, 7 ys annually 
Advance to the first longevity salary step after a total of 13 years postal service, the second after « total of 18 years, and the third after a total of 25 years 
Supervisory employees earning more than $4,170 per annum, exclusive of longevity pay, are not paid overtime for excess service in December, 
compensatory time within 180 days for excess service performed at times other than the month of December 

Eligible for longevity grades "A", "B", and "C" of $100 each in any automatic grade after completing 13, 18, and 25 years of service, respectively, or if in highest automati 
for longevity grades "A", "B", and "C" after 3, 5, and 7 years of service, respectively, in the next lower grade 

Eligible for longevity grades "A", "B", and "C" of $100 each in any automatic grade after completing 13, 18, and 25 years of service, 
Substitute employees allowed only one promotion per year. 

Annual leave is granted to temporary employees paid on an annual rate and substitutes at the rate of 1-1/4 days for each month on the roll, 
per month on the roll. Subsequent to January 6, 1952 substitutes are entitled on « pro rata basis to the benefits provided for regular employees in accordance with regulati 

Clerks in third-class post offices shall not be appointed or promoted to » selary grade in excess of $100 less than the salary of the postmaster at which office assigned abe 

not be paid in excess of: $1.465 per hour whcre salary of postmaster is $3,128; $1.415 per hour where salary of postmaster is $3,019; and $1.365 per hour where salary of postmaste 
These employees currently earn leave at the rates of .048 and .032 multiplied by hours of service for annual and sick leave, respectively, limited to 15 days annual leave and 10 days 
14952 these employees vill be entitled on a pro rata basis to the benefits provided for regular employees in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Civil Service Commission 
Rural carriers are paid $20 per mile per annum for miles of route in excess of 30 and are also allowed additional compensation for serving heevily patronized routes, as we 
except vhen serving routes on which regular carriers are absent on leave without pay, in which case temporaries are paid same rate as regular 
rate as regular carriers. 

12/ Postal Transportation Service overtime computed on basis of 2,024 hours. 

13/ Only 25% of the authorized quota of inspectors may be assigned to Grades 9 and 10 and are assigned difficult and complex work Inspectors in Grade 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES AND EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Will you make a brief statement, Mr. Hook, about 
mnel policies and employee relations in the past and what Is pro 
ted in the future along this line ¢ 

\[r. Hook. We believe that there is a very great need for the estab 
shiment of a sound personne! program. The management of any 
rar enterprise Is responsible tor results, and results can only be 

omplished through people. ; 
fhe Post Office Department is one of the largest employers of 
eople in the world. As we said, it ls employing over 520,000, and a: 

tter of fact, 70 to 72 percent of our budget i is for personal services 
WV believe the establishment of a sound personnel program re 
res several things: 

‘irst, a sound philosophy, a belief in people, and the development 

isic overall policies at the top. 

Postmaster General is in effect the personnel manager of the 
establishment. He will and is giving great personal attention 
this problem because he believes it is a paramount one. 

Second, the reflection of the interest of any management in per 

el administration is evidenced, not only by words—we are all i 
or of motherhood and people, and so forth—but in what is done 
put the words into action. 

In that regard, we are planning to set up in the Post Office Depart 

ent a central bureau of personnel which will render staff advice 

the Postmaster General and the heads of the bureaus similar to 
that which would take place in a large business. In a major busi- 
ess operation of today with thousands of employees there are prob- 
bh a negligible number who do not have a central personnel office 
hich ranks with the other major functions of the business, rendering 
staff advice similar to research, accounting, and so forth. In that office 
ere will be centered staff advice on the development of programs in 
ie areas of training, wage and salary classifications, employment and 
placements, employee relations, and so forth. That program is under 
wtive development. 

I might say that we were not only surprised to find no real atten- 
tion being given to the personnel function, but that the great and 
mporte int area of employee relations was handled on a day- to-day 
basis without long-range plans and cooperative development. We 
hope 1 in that field much progress can be made and that some day it 
night even be possible for the employee organizations and manage- 
ment to join in many proposed changes in law and regulations which 
are necessary for the improvement of the postal est: iblishment. 

Mr. Gary. Will all of your personnel matters be handled at the 
Washington level, or will you have decentralization in the various 
offices ? 

Mr. Hoox. Carrying it one step further, Mr. Gary, we believe that 

he postmasters are the personnel managers of their offices, so obvi- 
ously in the decentralization of authority will go the decentralization 
of the personnel operations. 

The exact method of decentralization has not been thoroughly 
worked out. As the Postmaster General said, we have been concen- 
trating our attention here at the headquarters in Washington believing 
that from the headquarters flows the direction to the field, but we do 


] 
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not know pre sely at this moment the form that decentralizatior 
take. We plan to use pilot-type experiments. It could be a 
opment in a region: it could be that the largest post offices wi 
become regions in themselves. It could be both. We have not 
time to study — enough the precise kind of decentraliza 
that should be brought about. 

Our plan is to try various kinds of decentralization to deter 
practically how the greatest improvement in efficiency and morale 
take place, and only after that to finally develop the exact patt 
that will be followed. We believe decentralization of some kit 
a must. 

Mr. Gary. You say you h: ive otily a system of records now. W 
are those records kept, in Washin eton ? 

Mr. Hoox. There is a central recordkeeping bureau in Washingt 
in the office of Chief Clerk and Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Gary. Which keeps records of the personnel all over the I 
States in all the offices? 

Mr. Hook. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Then I suppose you have records of them in the 


/ 


l 


offices also 

Mr. Hoox. Yes, sir 

Mr. Canrn up. Mr. Abrams, it is our understanding that you w 
be in charge of employee relations in your bureau ? 

Mr. Aur ims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrieip. You were in charge of such relations when you wet 
with Congoleum-Narin in New Jersey. I heard the other day that 
on leaving you were accorded quite a wholesome salute by a CIO 
union. 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrteip. Which I believe operates in Congoleum-Nar 
What was that presentation? Would you mind telling the commit 
tee modestly ? 

Mr. Aprams. The presentatior® was a dinner given in my honor | 
the executive commitee, the bargaining committee. and the negotiati1 
committee of the union at which time I was presented with a resol 


tion, whereas, whereas, whereas, whereas. It ended up by saving t] 
they hoped that I would build the same relations with the employees 
in the Government that I had with them and they wished me godspeed 
in doing it. It was a very fine thing. I will say in all mode oa 
was rather unusual. 

Mr. Canrietp. We know that you are going to treasure this me! 
ory and we are glad to hear that story. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TYPISTS AS CLERKS 


Now, Mr. Hook, is it true that typists in post offices are classified 
as clerks and receive a clerk’s salary ? 

Mr. Hook. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. How much would be saved if they were classified as 
regular typists at grade GS-3? ; 

Mr. Netson. Grade GS-3 starts at $420 less than our postal e 
ployees start, considering the regular annual salary rate. 
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Mr. Canrretp. Are you making a review of these classifications in 
ir studies? 
Mr. Hoox. That is a part of the general personnel review. 


AVERAGE INCREASE IN WORKLOAD OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Hook, during the last 6 years the average in- 
crease in workload is 1.7 “r es of mail per man-hour. Why is it that 
the projected increase for 1954 is only 0.5 pieces per man-hour 

Mr. Bruce. The reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that of the 
erease in 1954, approximately 52 percent is for city delivery service. 
Of that increase virtually all of it is for extension of service, which 
in itself is not directly attributable to increase in volume, so to that 
extent you will have a leveling of units of production per hour, be 
cause of the fact that additional delivery units do not produce addi 
tional units of work. That is the reason why 1954 shows a slower rate 
of increase than prior years. 


MEMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. CanFisip. How many employees are there in Asheville, N 
and what do they do? 

Mr. Askew. There are 47 employees there now, and they are com 
pleting the audit of the old money-order accounts covering the period 
to June 30, 1951, and also filing and servicing paid postal savings 
certificates. 

Mr. CanFie.p. Can you tell us what that operation costs ? 

Mr. Askew. The annual rate is now running at approximately 
SL6O4,000 to pay the group still there. 

Mr. Canrigetp. When will this mission be accomplished ? 

Mr. Askew. We should complete the audit of the money-order ac 
counts within approximately 30 weeks, and after that it looks as if v 

vill need to retain most of the e mployees as long as we file paid pos stal 
cae down there as this filing work is greatly in i ot 


DIFFERENTIATION IN PAY 


Mr. CANFIELD. Is it correct that certain classes of clerks in the postal 
terminals receive more pay than the same classes of clerks in post of 
fices ¢ 

Mr. Hook. That is true, sir. That is, at the entrance rate, but not 
at the maximum rates. As I understand it, that came about orig- 
inally to compensate partially for travel time. 

Mr. Nevson. That came about, as I understand it, through the fact 


that the employees coming into the postal transportation service were 
leaving home and coming to work largely in PTS terminals, whereas 
post-oflice employees coming to work in a post office are assigned right 
at home. 

Mr. Gary. Is that a provision of law? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, that is a provision of law. 
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INSPECTION OF POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Canrretp. Do the postal inspectors make inspections in the 
Postal Transportation Service ? 

Mr. Hoox. Not regularly, but on request. 

Mr. Canrtevp. In other words, the Postal Transportation Servic: 
inspects itself ? 

Mr. Srepnens. The Postal Transportation Service in effect does 
inspect itself. On occasion we are requested by the Assistant Post 
master General in charge of the Transportation Department to make 
a specific investigation, or survey of some problem. At the present 
time they are calling upon us for a considerable number of those 
investigations. 

Mr. Hoox. I may say on that point that that question is under 
review between the Bureau of Tr ansportation and the Chief Inspec tor 
to determine whether the inspection of the Transportation Service 
should be brought further than it is now. 


DIFFICULTIES IN OPERATING UNDER ANTIDEFICIENCY PROVISIONS OF LAW 


Mr. Canrrecp. Mr. Hook, what are the difficulties you are havit g 
in operating under section 1: 11 of the antideficiency law, if any? 

Mr. Srrom. The problem is primarily this, Mr. Chairman: The 
allowances granted to postmasters cannot necessarily be estimated 
actually. Therefore, there has to be a certain amount of money 
allowed which we know will not be expended but will revert to the 
Department. In that so-called pipeline there must be about $20 
million over and above actual needs at all times. The restrictions 


of section 1211 are quite stringent. 
Mr. Hoox. It is a very severe hindrance to effective operation. 
Mr. Canrretp. What does the Department think ought to be done? 
Mr. Hook. We think the law ought to be repealed. 


EFFECT OP LIMITATION ON RATIO BETWEEN CLASSIFIED SUBSTITUTES AND 
REGULAR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canrretp. What is the effect of section 137.15, which limits 
the number of classified substitutes to 1 for each 6 regular employees’ 

Mr. Netson. One substitute for each six regulars is not sufficient 
to provide for covering the absences of regular employees, and also 
to provide the auxiliary service we must have. We are therefore 
compelled to employ temporary employees. 

Mr. Canrrecp. Temporary employees without civil-service status! 

Mr. Netson. Some of the temporary employees are appointed from 
civil-service registers, but others come from the outside. Under any 
conditions, they are not given a classified status. 

Mr. Gary. A lot of the temporary employees come on during the 
rush season around Christmas. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, but also at other times. 

Mr. Canrtexp. Is the Department making any suggestions in this 
regard / 

Mr. Netson. I do not think we have gotten into that, but the obvious 
solution would be more substitutes per regular employees. I think 
in the beginning that came about through the fact that there was an 
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tempt to get as many regular employees as possible, and of course 
| substitute for 6 regulars would push it toward that goal. 


PROBLEM OF SUBSTITUTES 


Mr. Canrretp. Tell us briefly how these substitutes are called upon 

lo their work and how they make their living. Will you discuss 
it substitute problem for the benefit of the committee ‘ 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. Substitutes provide service when regular 

ployees are absent. Also, they provide the auxiliary service during 

ie rush periods in the post offices. For example, in most of our large 
ost offices we receive the great bulk of outgoing mail beginning at 4 
lock in the afternoon and continuing on until 9, 10, or 11 o’clock. 
During that period we need a large number of employees for 3, 4, 5, 01 
hours. We do not hav es hours work for t hose people ina good many 
ises, and certainly not 8 within 10, as the law requires; therefore, we 
ise Substitutes for that service. They are paid on an hourly rate 
DUASIs, 
Mr. Canrretp. Then they are persons who have employment else- 
vhere, but subject to call? 

Mr. Netson. A great many of them do not have employment else 

ere. We provide them usually with 40 hours of work each week, 
although that is not true in all cases. We do have some employees 
vho work only 4 or 5 hours a day and do have other employment. We 
even have schoolteachers, for example, who come in and work, say, 
{ hours a day. 

Mr. CanFretp. How are they paid? 

Mr. Netson. On an hourly basis. 

Mr.Srrom. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the ratio of 1 in 6 was 
fixed by law quite awhile ago. There are a lot of conditions of em 
ployment now which are different from what they were then. For 

stance, employees are allowed much more leave now. It will take 
legislation to reduce that ratio. 

Mr. Canrretp. Does the Department have in mind perhaps a new 
ratio? 

Mr. Aprams. A study is being made. No doubt a recommendation 
will be made on it. 

Mr. Passman. Are these classified substitutes carried in that status 
indefinitely ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. They are the group from which we get our 
regular employees later on. 

Mr. Passman. Unless there is an opening in a post office, a classified 
substitute continues on for years in that status ? 

Mr. Netson. That is correct: yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Why should that ratio be fixed by law? 

Mr. Srrom. As I understand it, the ratio was fixed to provide as 
many regular positions as possible, and to limit the number of 
substitutes. 

Mr. Gary. Was it done at the insistence of the emplovees? 

Mr. Srrom. It is my understanding that they were heard at the 
time that came into effect. I think that law was enacted during the 
depression years. 

Mr. Gary. Upon the recommendation of the employees ? 

Mr. Strom. That I do not know. I could not answer that. 
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Mr. GrARY. Would not conditions vary in different sections of 
country and affect that / 

Mr. Hoox. I think they would, and we believe the restricti: 
should be removed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SUBSTITUTES 


Mr. Passman. Under the law are you required to give classified 
substitutes 40 hours of employment each week / 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. Canrrevp. For the most part do they get 40 hours a week? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. That would generally be true if they desir 
that much work. 

Mr. Srrom. I think you will find that the average employment w 
be about 614 to 7 hours per substitute. 

Mr. Passman. Per day? 

Mr. Srrom. Per day; that is correct, sir. We arrive at that figure 
by taking the number of substitute employees and comparing it wit! 
the hours of substitute employment. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) , 

Mr. Gary. Is there any guaranty of length of employment, to a 
substitute when he is called for work? Is there some provision that 
requires that you give him a certain minimum of work? 

Mr. Srrom. He is required to be paid for a minimum of 2 hours 
on each eall. 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES ON 360-DAY PAY BASIS 


Mr. Canrienp. Mr. Strom, why are postal emplovees paid on a 
360-day basis, including Saturdays and Sundays, rather than on a 
regular working-day basis ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. Beeause it is a requirement of the law, Public Law 
No. 154. 

Mr. Canrretp. Can employees take advantage of this by working 
Fridays and getting paid for Saturdays and Sundays? 

Mr. Strom. They can, sir. 

Mr. Canrievp. The staff of this committee reports that a city carrier 
in Johnstown—I assume that is Johnstown, Pa.—received excessive 
pay in this way. 

Mr. Hoox. I am not familiar with the Johnstown situation, Mr. 
Chairman, but if the law permits it, it is obvious that there are some 
employees who will take advantage of it; and we believe that it should 
be changed. 

Mr. Netson. We are now preparing a regulation along that line 
which we think will prevent abuse. 

Mr. James. Just how does that operate? I am not clear on it. 
How can an employee receive excessive pay by working Fridays and 
being paid for Saturdays and Sundays? What is the operation by 
which they can do that? 

Mr. Srrom. The law has been interpreted that if an employee works 
on Friday, he can get paid for Saturday and Sunday. That is in- 
cluded in the 360-day pay period according to the law. 
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Mr. James. If he works on Friday, you say—a great many of the 
ployees work on Friday, do they not? I cannot quite follow what 
s procedure is, or understand how they can work on Friday and get 
d for Saturday and Sunday. | 
Mr. Strom. They are paid for 7 days a week according to the 
vroll schedules and according to the law. Therefore, if an em- 
vee is off without pay on Friday and Monday, he is automatically 
cked 4 days’ pay, because of the fact that he is on a 7-day pay 
<lule. Now, if he works on Friday, and is off on Monday, he 
mild get paid for Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

Mr. James. That is the craziest thing I ever heard of in all my 
rn days. I never heard of anything as outrageously crazy as that. 
im absolutely amazed by it. 
Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Canriecp. Mr. Hook, how many employees are there in the 
Department in Washington ? 

Mr. Hook. Between 1.700 and 1.800. 

Mr. Canrieitp. Do you feel that in the days to come there may be 
some reduction in this number? 

Mr. Hoox. There will be some reductions as fast as we can reorgan- 

»at the top. 


Posrat Rares AND SERVICES 


DIFFERENCE IN RATES FOR PARCELS SENT TO KOREA 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Hook, is it correct that a parcel can be sent to 

ivilian in Korea at a cheaper rate than to a soldier in Korea? 

Mr. Ronerrson. Yes, under some circumstances that could be done: 
because, for instance, a parcel being shipped from New York to Korea 
vould pay the domestic rate to San Francisco which is higher than 
the international rate, but the international rates are being reviewed 
nd that will be corrected. If you send a parcel from one side of the 
country to the other, and then overseas, the overall cost would be 
higher. 

Mr. Canrietp. You are saying that there may be a correction of 
that; do you mean by administrative action ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. In the international rate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. Which will cure this? 

Mr. Ropertson. It will raise the international rate. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


MAIL SERVICE TO KOREA 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, this committee was in Korea about a year 
igo. The mail service in Korea then was excellent. We were told 
on numerous occasions that the boys at the front got mail in about 
6 days from the time it was sent from their homes. We were informed 
that this was a valuable contribution to the morale of the men; that 
receiving mail promptly does tremendously affect the morale, because 
the boys like to hear regularly from their mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts. They were getting good service. 
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INTERNATIONAL POSTAL RATES 





Mr. Canrieitp. Mr. Robertson, I am still at a loss to understand 
why this situation has existed for any length of time. You tell | 
now that it has to do with the international rate and you Sabeve 
that a review of the international rate will lead to a correction ? 

Mr. Rozertson. I know that that is being done by the Bureau of 
Transportation which controls international rates. They are being 
reviewed—all of the intern: itional postal rates. 

Mr. Canrietp. Does the international rate apply to the civilian and 
not to the soldier, is that it? 

Mr. Roverrson. The soldier gets his mail from a seaport to Korea 
free. It is the domestic rate that controls the cost of sending a pa k- 
age. If the package should happen to go clear across the country, the 
domestic rate would be the controlling rate. So it is possible to 
have a transcontinental rate higher than the prevailing international 
rate. 

Mr. Canrrievp. Have there not been complaints about this over a 
period of time? 

Mr. Rosertson. Oh, yes. Of course, it does not happen very often 
that mail is sent clear across the country. For instance, a person liv- 
ing in San Francisco could send a package to Korea very cheaply 
and one being sent from New York to Europe would go very cheaply. 
Am I correct in this, Mr. Strom ? 

Mr. Srrom. Yes. The point is this, that the domestic rate applies 
to mail sent military personnel when it is addressed to APO’s, in care 
of the postmaster, San Francisco. There the domestic rate applies. 
If a parcel is addressed to a citizen of Korea, that, of course, carries 
an address in Korea and there the international rate applies. It is a 
question of adjusting the international rates. 

Mr. Canrretp. Which can be done? 


Mr. Srrom. Which can be done administratively under the rules of 


the Postai Union. 
Mr. CanFierp. The next question is, Why has it not been don 
before ? 


Mr. Hoox. We wonder, too. 














USE OF REGISTERED MAIL BY THE POST OFFICE 





DEPARTMENT 











Mr. CanFtetp. Mr. Robertson, why is it necessary for the Post Office 
Department itself to use 18 percent of the total registered mail ? 

Mr. Rornerrson. There are so many places where they do not have 
banks and the receipts have to be mailed to a bank or to a central ac 
counting office. That accounts for most of it. The Post Office De 
partment is constantly urging the postmasters to reduce the amount oi 
registered mail and we are making progress in that direction. Also we 
are encouraging the use of banks. But many of the accounts are so 
small that they are not attractive to the banks and many of the banks 
make service charges, for which there is no program of reimbursement 
to the postmaster. The postmaster would have to pay them himself. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Because of the small size of the account? 

Mr. Rorerrson. That is correct, sir. Also, there is a good deal of 
currency shipped. We are trying all the time to reduce traffic and also 
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scourage the unnecessary use of registered mail. They are in 
abit of registering it. 
Mr. Canrrevp. Is all of that shipment to Washington ¢ 
Mr. Roperrson. No, sir. They would be shipping to a bank, or to 
ntral accounting office. 
Mr. Srrom. That is correct. Most of these remittances are due to 
e fact that you do not have banks in communities served by smali 
st offices. We have 41,000 on offices, and in addition there are sta- 
s that have no banking facilities. Coin and currency cannot be 
t by ordinary mail and we use registered mail. 


PROFITABLENESS OF SELLING PRINTED ENVELOPES 


\ir. CANFreLD. Mr. Robertson, what would the gain or loss be to the 
t Office Department if it discontinued selling printed envelopes ¢ 
Mr. Rosertson. I suppose it would be a loss. The Post Office is very 
xious to have all mail users put a return address on their envelopes. 
That solves a great many proble ms of nondelivery, for insufficient post- 
ve and things of that sort. There are about 1 billion of those envel- 
pes furnished every year, so there is a big demand and a big use for 
em. = the principal gain actually to the Post Office is an adminis- 
itive gain by having a return ad lress on the enve lope. 


SIZES AND QUALITY OF ENVELOPES 


Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. How many different sizes of envelopes do you have? 

Mr. Roserrson. I cannot answer that exactly. There are some win- 
dow envelopes—well, I think there are about seven. 

Mr. Srrom. We have window envelopes; we have standard en- 
elopes; we have extra quality envelopes. Then there are the printed 
ind the unprinted. That is one type of classification. 

The other classification is as to sizes. There are the No. 5’s, the 
No. 13’s which are the small ones, the No. 7’s, the No. 8’s, and the No. 
9’s which are the large sizes. 

Mr. Passman. I ask that question for this reason. If you want a 
No. 9 envelope, you often have to take it in two different qualities. 

Mr. Strom. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Passman. I am wondering if it would not effect some savings 
f you decided to have just 3 or 4 sizes, and just 1 quality. 

Mr. Rosertson. We are thinking very seriously of discontinuing 
one or the other of the qualities. It complicates bookkeeping and 
inventory, storage space, and so forth. We have not quite decided 
which one to keep. They are divided almost equally. 

Mr. Passman. Youare giving some thought to this question ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 


PRINTING OF ENVELOPES 


Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Robertson, on this subject further, why is it 
necessary for each order to clear through Washington before being 
sent to Dayton? I am referring to envelopes. 
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Mr. Roserrson. We do not think it is necessary. We are unde: 
taking to revamp that and have them all clear through Dayton. 

Mr. Canrietp. You feel that the record-keeping can be stream 
lined ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I do not see why not. 

Mr. James. In that connection, I assume that the reason for clearing 
through Washington is because it must go through the Public Printer? 

Mr. Rorerrson. No, sir. They are not printed by the Public Printer. 
At the present time they are printed by the International Envelope 
Co., which is a subsidiary of the International Paper Co. It is a pri- 
vate contract. 

Mr. James. Does the Post Office have a contract with that company 
directly or is that contract made by the Public Printer for the Post 
Office Department ? 

Mr. Ropertrson. No; it ismade by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. James. The Public Printer has some field printing plants, 
and certainly many of those would be closer to some of the post offices 
that might be inquiring for prices on envelopes than would be the 
Washington headquarters. I understand that most of the depart- 
ments have to clear their requirements for printing through the Public 
Printer. 

Mr. Srrom. The stamped envelope is an engraving job. It is not 
printing except insofar as the return address is concerned. 

Mr. James. And you say this printing is under a contract ? 

Mr. Srrom. It is a 4-year contract. 

Mr. James. And it is made by the Post Office Department without 
reference to the Public Printer ? 

Mr. Srrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. As to printing the purchaser’s name and address on the 
corner of the envelope, how do you make that contract ? 

Mr. Strom. That is in the same contract. 

Mr. James. And it has to come into Washington to be cleared ? 

Mr. Srrom. No; just the orders come in here and they are sent. to 
Dayton. Orders come to Washington for accountability 
primarily. 

Mr. James. Of course, under those conditions, I do not see that there 
is anything wasted by clearing the order through Washington. 

Mr. Srrom. We must establish the accountability of the postmaster 
for the stamp value of the envelopes. It is not only the cost of the 
printing that is involved. 

Mr. James. I am a little surprised at this, because only yesterday 
I was talking with an executive in the Public Printer’s office who is 
in charge of their field printing offices. He told me that they have 
seven different plants scattered about the country. 

Mr. Srrom. The Government Printing Office does print postal cards 
for the postal service but not envelopes. This is an embossing or en- 
graving job. 


] yu ry} 0SeS, 


Mr. James. It is of no great matter if you can make your own con- 
tracts independent of reference to the Public Printer. But I did not 
know what could be done. 

Mr. Srrom. We can, sir. 
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DESIRABILITY OF CERTAIN SERVICES 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Hook, we are now going to call your attention 
to a number of services given by the Post Office Department ; and 
I am going to ask, first, whether the service in each case is desirable 
and then, if so, are the ¢ harges adequate ¢ 


RETURN RECEIPTS FOR REGISTERED MAII 


fhe first is: providing return receipts for registered mail upon 
request after mailing. 

Mr. Roperrson, That is not a very much used service. It could 
probably be discontinued. ‘The fee is probably not adequate. 


FEE FOR ORDINARY MAIL RECEIPTS 


Mr. Canrtevp. Providing verifications to private insurers on mail 
losses. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield for a question on the 
previous item / 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. That has to do with providing return receipts for 
registered mail upon request after mailing. Do you charge a fee for 
registered mail where a return receipt is requeste “dt 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. But this is an additional fee. We feel 
that, if anyone wants a return receipt, he can ask for it at the time. 

Mr. Passman. There is no charge for a return receipt if it is 
requested at the time of mailing ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. There is an additional charge; yes. 

Mr. Passman. That is all. 

Mr. Canrievp. Providing verifications to private insurers on mail 
losses. 

Mr. Roserrson. I am not sure that I can answer that; can you, Mr. 
Strom / 

Mr. Srrom. We issue receipts for mailing of ordinary parcels 
other pieces of mail upon request of the mailer for a fee of 1 cent each. 

Mr. James. I do not believe that is the question Mr. Canfield has 
in mind. Large users of mail insure their mail. They do not insure 
it through the Post Office Department, but they take out a policy with 
an independe nt insurance company, and that company insures them 
against loss of their mail. Now you are apparently asked to provide 
verifications to these private insurance companies. 

Mr. Srrom. The only verification we provide is this mailing receipt 
which I mentioned. 

Mr. Roserrson. I do not think that is the question. 

Mr. James. I understand these insurance companies are private 
concerns and you are providing verifications to these private insurers 
of mail losses. That would involve a great deal of work, would it not? 

Mr. Srrom. This is what I understand is involved. If a firm takes 
our private insurance with an insurance company, there is probably 
a provision requiring him to get a receipt, for ordinary mail. That is 
done for a fee of 1 cent each. Then, if he has a claim with the insur- 
ance company, he presents that receipt to substantiate his claim. 

Mr. James. But you do charge a fee for that? 
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Mr. Strom. We get a fee of 1 cent each. 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not believe that is the question. I think this 
has to do with the tracing of the loss. 

Mr. Canrretp. No. What Mr. Strom has addressed himself to js 
what I have in mind. 

Mr. Newson. I think it is fair to say that a receipt is presented 
already prepared, and all we do is stamp it and fix a postage stamp on 
it and cancel it. Frequently it would be for a considerable number of 
items delivered under one receipt, and we charge them 1 cent for each 
entry. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE OF REGISTERED MAIL 


Mr. Gary. As I understand it, most banks enter into contracts with 
private insurers whereby everything they send out is insured; is not 
that correct ? 

Mr. Nevson. That is ordinarily registered mail. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. They register with us at the minimum fee and we 
carry the minimum amount of indemnity, which is up to $5. They will 
then cover it in full with the insurance company, above that. 

Mr. CanFrexp. In case of loss, what happens? 

Mr. Netson. The maximum payment would be covered by the fee, 
which would be ordinarily $5. Beyond that, it would come from the 
insurance company. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE OF ORDINARY MATL 


Mr. James. Suppose someone ships a fragile article and insures it 
with a private insurance company. In the mailing of the package 
there is damage to that fragile article; it is broken or destroyed. The 
insurance company would have to make good to the shipper. Does 
the Post Office Department make good to the insurance company? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. James. That is fine. 

Mr. Rosertson. If I may go back to that penny receipt, I do not 
think that is an adequate fee. 

Mr. James. Neither do I. 

Mr. Gary. Does the Postmaster General have the right to fix that 
fee? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. It does not have to be fixed by Congress. This comes 
under the special fees included in the recent amendment to the law? 

Mr. Srrom. That is right, Public Law No. 233, 81st Congress. 


“UNDERSIZE” LOCKBOXES 


Mr. Canrietp. The next item is providing “undersize” lockboxes. 

Mr. Rorertrson. We are making a review of our lockboxes. I be- 
lieve 65 percent of our lockboxes are the smallest size. I do not know 
whether that is what is meant by “undersize,” but about 65 percent 
are the minimum size, 

Mr. Canrrecp. What about the charges for that service? 

Mr. Ropserrson. We are considering reviewing those. Those 
charges have not been increased since 1907. We are rescheduling 
them. 





SPECIAL FEES FIXED BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Gary. Mr. Chairman, returning for a moment to the question 

ese special fees being fixed by the Postmaster General, there are 

bills pending at the present time to take from the Postmaster 

General the right to fix the fees on parcel-post mail, fourth-class mail, 

ilso on the special services. I hope the Department. will oppose 

bills. I think the Postmaster General’s jurisdiction in that 
should be enlarged rather than restricted. 


BOX RENTS 


[r. CanrieLp. I agree, as I think does every member of this com- 
tee. Mr. Strom, will you insert, without objection, this table ? 
Mr. Strom. The box rent rate schedule? 
\ir. CANFIELD. Yes. 

Che table referred to is as follows:) 


Rate per quarter 


ill boxes Lockbo 


No. 22} No. 1 No. 2 


nar S500 
d less than $1,900 
ind less than $5,000 
ind less than $10,000 
ind less than $40,000 
0 and less than $100,000 
00 and less than $300,000 
00 and less than $1,000,000 
100,000 and less than $5,000,000 
100,000 and less than $15,000,000 
100,000 and upward 


5 cubic inches in ipacity 
225 cubic inches and less than 500 cubie inches, 


ty 22 
ty 500 cubic inches and less than 900 cubic inches 

vy 900 cubic inches and less than 3,000 cubic inches, 
ty 3,000 cubic inches and upward, 


RETURNING OF UNDELIVERABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Canrrevp. Returning undeliverable publications not bearing 
return-postage guaranty. 

Mr. Roperrson. That is a burdensome and expensive operation. 
There are 2 or 3 ways it could be improved. We are trying to figure 
out a uniform method that would be acceptable to all of the publishers 
ind do away with having to return those publications. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MAIL AFTER DEPOSIT 


Mr. Canrtetp. Permitting withdrawal of mail after deposit. The 
question is first, Is it desirable? And secondly, are the charges ade- 


quate if the service continues to be maintained / 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is a costly operation. It may entail a great deal 
of work. 

Mr. Canrrextp. In other words, Mr. Stephens, there is no fee for that 
service today ! 

Mr. Srepuens. No, sir. 
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Mr. Canrretp. And ofttimes it involves a vast amount of work 
the post office ? 

Mr. Sreruens. It may entail a great deal of work to locate the lette 
prior to delive ry. 

Mr. Gary. There are not very many cases like that, are there? 

Mr. Sreruens. There is a substantial number in a year’s time; re- 
quests for the withdrawal of a letter, sometimes a business letter, 
sometimes a personal letter. Some letters are addressed for overseas 
delivery. There is no charge for that service. 

Mr. Canritetp. Mr. James has just suggested that in the case of a 
fellow proposing marriage through the mails, and then thinking bet 
ter of it and demanding this recovery service on the part of the home 
town postmaster, if the postmaster accommodates him, there certainly 
should be a fee for that kind of service. 

Has a charge been mentioned ? 

Mr. Rogprerrson. It has been mentioned. We have not looked into 

. but it seems to me very proper, if we can, that there be an ap pro 
i iate charge made for the service in order to discourage some of the 
unnecessary searching. 


FURNISHING OF CERTIFICATES OF MAILING 


Mr. Canrievp. Furnishing certificates of mailing. 

Mr. Roperrson. That is what i thought you were referring to eai 
lier; that is the little penny certificate. We looked it up the other 
day. There are about 45 million of those issued in the course of the 
year. They are being used by insurance companies as an evidence of 
mailing, of the fact that the parcel goes into the custody of the Post 


= 


Office Department. I think the St. George committee recommended 
discontinuance of them. We thought rather than discontinue it, we 
would increase the price of the service. 


CORRECTION OF MAILING LISTS 


Mr. Canrietp. Checking mailing lists. 

Mr. Rorrerrson. That I do not know about. 

Mr. Netson. The post office corrects mailing lists at a charge of 1 
cent per name, with a minimum charge of 25 cents. Ordinarily they 
are sent to us on cards and we merely verify the fact that the address 
is correct. We do not add any names to the list. It provides excel- 
lent service for the mailer and, of course, it is to our advantage to 
have the mail correctly addressed. We think it is a good service. 

Mr. Canrte_p. Are you making an adequate ch: arge! 

Mr. Netson. Of course, 1 cent does not buy very much now. 

Mr. Srrom. I think that is a rate that ought to be studied. 


PROOF OF PAYMENT OF MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. Canrrecp. Providing proof of money-order payments. 

Mr. Rowertson. That is a service that seems to be a part of the 
money- order business. I think that is one of the reasons why people 
buy money orders, because they can prove that the bill has been paid. 
There is no charge for that. That seems to go with the service. 
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RETURNED DREAD-LETTER MAILS 


Vir. Canrrecp. Returning mail from the dead-letter office. 

\ir. Netson. When a letter is returned from the dead-letter office 
e isa charge of 5 cents. 

Mr. Canriecp. Is that an adequate charge for the service rendered. 
your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Netson. It seems very cheap to me. ' 

Mr. Canrietp. I assume that that also may be subject to review, 


NOTICE FOR NONPREPAY MENT OF POSTAGI 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I had a case the other day where a per 
had sent some mail without a return address and had not paid 
proper postage. I think it lacked 1 cent of the proper postage. 

The Post Office De partment sent the addressee a card telling him that 

f he would send a stamp, they would send him the letter. The De 
partment had to pay 1 cent for the card and it cost the addressee 3 
cents to remit the proper postage. It seems to me the Department 
could just as well have sent the letter, without sending the post card, 

| collected the extra 1 cent postage. 

I took it up with the Department and was informed that the 
procedure followed is in accordance with the regulations, but they 
are considering changing that regulation. I hope they will. This 
constituent of mine could not understand it and _ fr: ankly, neither 

mild T. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I think that is a very good subject to bring up right 

w. Mr. Robertson, do you have anything to say about that? 

Mr. Roperrson. That is a cause of frequent complaint. It is cer 
tainly a very troublesome thing. May I speak off the record ? 

Mr. Canrrenp. Yes. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Why could you not collect. the postage from the ad 
dressee? That would be just as easy as sending a postal card to him. 
You do that in the case of first-class mail. If somebody sends a letter 
with a 3-cent stamp on it, Tesi: h requires a 6-cent stamp, you send if 
on and collect the other or additional 3 cents. Why could you not do 
that in this case / 

Mr. Rowerrson. That is provided by law. The law says that 
postage on all mail matter must be prepaid by stamps at the time of 
mailing unless otherwise provided for. Then there are some other 
provisions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rogertson. They tell me that one of the disadvantages of doing 
What you suggest with reference to much of the mail which has in 
sufficient postage is that the mail is not wanted by the recipient. He 
does not want to pay the postage. 

Mr. Gary. But could you not send the mail to him just as easily as 
sending him a post c ard and if he does not want it, nobody is out 
anything ? 

Mr. Ropertson. The answer to that is that the carrier frequently 
does not find the addressee at home.. He has to make perhaps 2 or 
3 trips. Then he finds the housewife at home but she does not have 
her pocketbook, or she has to go upstairs and get the change. The 
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whole thing becomes a very laborious process. Nobody is satisfi 
with the procedure, and we are looking for a better one. 

Mr. Gary. But when it costs someone 5 cents and the trouble of 
going through a series of processes in order to get a letter that lacks 
only 1 cent postage, it gives one the impression of gross ineflicie: 
The letter that I got on this subject was very bitter. 

Mr. Rogerson. It is a troublesome thing, and perhaps a better wa 
would be to make a larger charge for insufficient postage. That might 
do it. 





NOTIFICATION OF PUBLISHERS 
Mr. Canrrevp. The next question concerns notifying publishers of 
changes of addresses of subscribers. 
Mr. Roserrson. That is also a service that we are trying to work 
over and improve. 











SIMPLIFICATION OF POSTAL RATE 












STRUCTURE 








Mr. Canrtexp. Is simplification of the entire rate structure of th: 
Department desirable to reduce the large number of exceptions and 
limitations ? 

Mr. Rosertson. By all means. 

Mr. CanrFieLp. Will the management make recommendations to the 
Congress in this respect, to speed up mail handling and reduce costs! 
Mr. Rozertson. Yes, sir. 

















PREFERRED TYPE OF FIRST-CLASS MAIL 









Mr. Canrietp. Would it be feasible someday to have a preferred 
type of first-class mail, in a standard-sized envelope and with coded 
addressing, that could be handled much cheaper and at a lower rate 
than odd-sized normally addressed mail? 

Mr. Rosertson. If you are addressing that question to me, the Dea: 
of the Institute of Technology at the University of Minnesota ad- 
dressed a communication to the Department on that very point. 

Mr. Canrrecp. What is the answer? Is it something that is being 
studied ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. It is very complex and entirely revolu 
tionary and requires new styles of envelopes and an automatic sorting 
system. 

Mr. James. By “preferred” is it meant to imply at a cheaper rate! 

Mr. Rosertson. Oddly enough, that was the Dean’s suggestion, too. 

Mr. Gary. Would it not be feasible to have a different rate for these 
odd-sized envelopes, such as people use when they send out visiting 
cards, which certainly require special handling? 

Mr. Ropertson. I suppose there is nothing in the law that contem- 
plates anything like that. There is a limit to the size of the envelope, 
is there not, Inspector? I think anything smaller than that is not 
controlled. 

Mr. Gary. My point is that, for odd-sized envelopes that require 
special handling, you might require a special rate. 

Mr. Ronerrson. It would be very sensible. 

Mr. CanFrerp. Is the present schedule of size and weight limits of 
parcel post effective or burdensome ? 
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Mr. Ropertson. I suppose that depends on the point of view. We 

nk ‘perhi aps it is undesirable. Would you mind stating that ques- 
2 
again 


SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITS OF PARCEL POST 


Mr. Canrrevp. Is the present schedule of size and weight limits of 
ice post effective or burdensome ? 

Mr. Ropertson. It is burdensome as it stands now. 

Mr. Canrietp. And are studies being made looking to possible 
inges ¢ 

\ir. Ropertson. Yes, sil 

Mr. Gary. Is it not a bad feature that there is a variation between 
ones and discriminations which the average shipper cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. Roserrson. That is right, sir. If we can get a reasonably sized 
ackage and then remove the limits, that is, have them apply uni- 
formly, it would probably be better. 


ADDITIONAL LOCKBOXES 


Mr. Canrietp. What is being done to provide additional lockboxes 

rv the public? 

Mr. Roperrson. We are making a test on that now and you may be 

iterested in our results up to now. We sent a questionnaire to about 
200 post offices scattered around the country and we have replies from 
114 of them. It shows that 26 percent of the offices could rent more 
boxes and have the space available. Thirty-three percent could rent 
more boxes but do not have the space available. Forty percent could 
not rent any more boxes if they had them. 

The interesting thing is that the biggest demand seems to be in the 
larger post offices where the boxes are bringing in the most revenue, so 
we believe if we can develop their facilities, we ought to install more 
lockboxes. 

Mr. CanrFtevp. This, however, is another service that does not pay its 
way, I assume ¢ 

Mr. Rozertson. It is hard to tell. 

Mr. PassMan. Is it not true that in certain classes of post offices the 
postmasters have to purchase their own equipment, their own lock- 
boxes ? 

Mr. Srrom. That is true, sir. There are certain offices where we do 
not supply the equipment, where the postmaster must supply it. 

Mr. Passman. And who receives that rent ? 

Mr. Strom. The Post Office Department. 

Mr. Passman. That operation should be very profitable to the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Srrom. It is to the extent that we have not bought the boxes; 
that is right. 

Mr. James. Does that apply only to certain class postmasters, 
fourth-class ¢ 

Mr. Strom. Fourth-class postmasters must supply boxes because 
they are paid 15 percent above their salary for rent, light and equip- 
ment. There are some third-class offices and some few second-class post 
offices where postmasters still own their own equipment. We have 
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had a program of replacing such equipment with Government-owned 
equipment as funds have been provided, but we still have a consider 
able way to go. 

I might state this, the pooner in fourth-class offices do vet 
credit for the receipts, the box rental receipts, which are part of tl 
revenue of the office, which revenue determines his sale ary. 


HOUSEHOLDER MAIL 


Mr. Canrretp. What is householder mail, which, we understai 
is used in Canada? 

Mr. Rogertson. It is also used here. That is, I think it is the 
same thing. We call it occupant mail here. A list is made up of street 
addresses, let us say from the city directory, and given to the postman 
and he del: ‘Vers TO whome ver hi ippens to live in thi at house, 

Mr. Canrietp. Does the Department do much of that kind of bus 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. There is a good deal of it done. Somebody will 
have to tell me how much of it there is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrecp. Mr. Bruce, will you tell us something about this 
item—the history of it and what the situation is now? 

Mr. Bruce. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, the requirement is 
that third-class eating of this type has a street address other than 
that which is delivered by the rural carrier. Some 15 years ago the 
Department experime nted with the : acceptance of this type of adver- 
tising without the street address and numerous complaints were re- 
ceived by peo p le who were in the busine ASS of house- to- house adve1 tis- 
ing, that it was an unfair advantage that the post office was taking 
with respect to this type of mailing. The regulation was changed 
to the way it is now which requires a street address for each letter of 
that type. That is administrative. It is not based on law. 


PRINTED LABELS ON PARCEL POST PACKAGES 


Mr. Canrretp. Why is it necessary, Mr. Robertson, that there be 
a pr inted label on eve ry pare ‘e] post pac kage giv ing authority to open 
the package? 

Mr. Ronerrson. I am proud to announce that the requirement that 
the label be printed has been discontinued. 

Mr. Canrietp. That is progress. 

Mr. James. Does the statement still have to be put on the package? 

Mr. Rorertrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. And if the statement is not put on the package and 
you are not given permission to open it, what happens? 


Mr. Roserrson, Then you have to pay the first-class rate, if it is 
sealed. 


Mr. Gary. Do the post offices have rubber stamps that they can use 
to put that on the package ? 


Mr. Ropertson. We are waiting to see what the need will be for 
them. May I speak off the record on that? 
Mr. Gary. Yes. 


(Discussion off the record.) 





EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SYSTEM OF ZONE NUMBERS 


CANFIELD. How effective is the system of zone numbers in the 
cities ? 
Nevtson. We have the zone system I believe in 114 of the iarget 
- which means that the city is broken down into zones—1), 20, 30, 
zones. That is in offices where you have to handle the incoming 
mail more than once. In other words, the first distribution would 
ie primary distribution. When the zone number is on the letter, 
ourse, that distribution can be performed by inexperienced em 
ees, employees who do not know the city distribution. It is 
effective and very satisfactory. 
We should get a larger percentage of the mail zoned, and we believe 
if further education along that line would be very beneficial. 
Mr. Canrretp. More cooperation on the part of the public would 
esult in a saving of funds? 
Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE THROUGH INCREASE IN RATES 


Mr. Canrretp. How much annual revenue would be obtained by a 
ent increase in first-class mail ? 

Mr. Strom. It would be about $273 million. 

Mr. Gary. How much would it amount to if the local mail, w 

ty, carried the present rate / 

Mr. Srrom. That would reduce it about $93 million. 

Mr. Gary. Which would leave approximately 

Mr. Strom. Approximately $180 million. 

Mr. Passman. If you are giving some thought to revising rates up 

d, I think it would be a splendid idea; would you limit this to a 
tvora nahin’ ‘ Task that because in many instances mail may be 
ldlressed sav to Monroe C ounty, Route 2, which would fo out about 
miles. Would the local rate apply to all mail delivered in the post 
ice or would it cover only the mail delivered out of that post office 
the county ¢ 
Mir. Srrom. Local mail is that which is mailed in a post office for 
lelivery within that post office. 

Mr. Passman. Even though it is on a rural route? 

Mr. Strom. It would still take the local rate. 

Mr. Gary. That would include branches of the post office. would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Branches would take the local rate. 

Mr. Srrom. That is right. You are speaking of an instance such 

Bethesda, Md.. which is a branch of the Washington office. That 
vould take the local rate. 

Mr. Canrtetp. The figures, of course, are based on current volume / 
Mr. Srrom. They are based on the estimated 1954 volume. 

Mr. Canrireitp. How much annual revenue would be obtained by a 
-cent increase in the air mail ? 

Mr. Strom. About $36.5 million. 

Mr. Canrtevp. By a 50-percent increase in second-class mail ? 

Mr. Strom. About $25 million. 


{} 
il 
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Mr. Canrievp. By the pending application before the ICC fo: 
creases in fourth-class rates ? 
Mr. Srrom. About $160 million. 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN MAIL RATES 


Mr. Canrievp. Is there any program projected to increase foreig 
mail rates / 
Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. That is under study now. 


COMPARISON OF THE PROPOSED NEW PARCEL POST RATES WITH 
RAILWAY EXPRESS RATES 


Mr. Canrietp. How do the proposed new parcel post rates con 
pare with railway express rates ¢ 

Mr. Rorerrson. In all but the larger packages for the greatest dis 
tances, they are lower. I have the schedule here if anyone would lik: 
to see it. 

Mr. Canrretp. Without objection, that schedule may be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The schedule referred to follows :) 
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SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. Canrietp. What is the total revenue from second-class ma 
i YA4 

Mr. Askew. $51.371.920. 

Mr. Canrietp. What transportation costs were incurred on seco) 
class mail ? 

Mr. Askew. I do not have the exact figure, but it was someth 
close to $55 million, a little over, for transportation alone. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Will vou be good enough to insert the correct figu 
in the record ? 

Mr. Askew. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The transportation expense allocated to second-class mail for the fiscal 
1952 totaled $55,773,319 

Mr. Canrrevp. What is the total amount of expense allocated t 
second-class mail, and what is the deficit allocated to this class? 

Mr. Askew. $278,112,011. and the deficit for the fiseal year 1952 
was $226.740.091: exclusive of the $13,646.169 expense of free 


county second-class mail. 


PERCENT INCREASE IN RATES NEEDED TO BREAK EVEN FOR SPECTAL SERVICES 


Mr. Canritp. What percentages of average increase in rates would 
have been necessary in the fiscal year 1952 to break even on the variou 
special services rendered by the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Hoox. We will insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Che revenues from the special service transactions in the fiscal yvear 1952 
totaled S1S9,819,608 and the allocated expenses were $243,.631,981, leaving 
deficit of $53,812,373. Thus, an average increase of about 28 percent would ly 
required to break even 

Mr. CANFIELD. Does the management believe such increases shoul i 
be made ? 

Mr. Hook. Appropriate increases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Will further increases reduce the volume materially 
in the opinion of management / 

Mr. Ropvertson. In some cases; yes, sir. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

NORMAN R. ABRAMS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

JOHN C. ALLEN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 

JOHN W. ASKEW, COMPTROLLER 

JAMES T. NELSON, POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 





Sd 
Amounts available for obligation 
1952 actual 
000, 000 $24, 000, 000 


24, 000, O00 


000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


tion and control 
Executive direction and i $1 57 669, 000 $1 400 
Direction of fiscal and accounting rvices , 42 )», 104, 500 t 000 
Inspectic rv 30 365, 20K il sO) 
ordination and control 17 7, 138, 700 YR7, 700 
st office operations l 421, 8M 573, 000 
portation services L.@ 253 OOO 1? Om 


ces l 5 500 300) 


000 24, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Mr. Canrmip. “GA”. The first appropriation is “General 
\dministration.” 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Dara 


Without objection the general statement on justifications will be 
serted in the reeord at this point, 
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(The justifications are as follows:) 


General administration, 1954 


Annual appropriations, 1952 (including supplementals) 
Budget estimates, 1953 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual Appropriation Act, 1953, Public Law 425 ; ~ $22, 000, 00K 
Estimate, fiscal year 1954 rs on ; 22, O00, (HK 


inalysis of estimated obligations 


Estimated 
obliga- 


tions, 1953 


Estir 


$647, 600 
439, 100 


$32, 300 
250, 000 


669, 000 


e Inspector 554, 000 
137, 200 

619, 200 

nspection I . , 184, 800 
4 O00 


service 20, O00 
+5, 200 
700 


1, 800 


2, 000 
000 


000 


5 700 
109 
department $ § 600 


xper 


100 
500 2,00 


000 22. (WM 


Purpose of appropriation.—The purpose of this appropriation is to provide fund 
for the payment of salaries and other necessary expenses for the operation of the 
central office of the postal service located in Washington, D. C., together with 
the salaries of post-office inspectors and regional accounting offices. 

Basis of estimate.—The estimate prepared for 1954 contemplates a continua 
tion of the present activities of the service at the 1953 level. There are no funds 
included: in the 1954 estimate for promotions, according to instructions from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. CaAnrietp. They show that the appropriation for 1952 was 
$22,958,250; the budget estimate for 1953 was $22,700,000, and the 
appropriation for 1953 was $22 million. The request for 1954 is the 
same amount, $22 million. 
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RESEARCH 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN RESEARCH WORK 


Now, first, Mr. Strom, will you tell us for the record how many 
rsons in the department are now engaged in research work and 
ow their responsibilities are divided ¢ 
Mr. Strom. We have approximately 12 people devoted to research 
vork, ine luding the stenographic he ‘Ip. Responsibility is divided in 
;manner: We try to assign the various projects to the examiners 
o are qualified in particular fields. It is under the immediate 
lirection of the Director of the Division of Research, Mr. Feimster, 
9 is attached to the Office of the Administrative Assistant. 
Mr. Canrtetp. How many are stenographers? 
Mr. Strom. There is one assigned to him as secretary, and we use 
e stenographic help in the Office of the Administrative Assistant, 
hich is not included in the 12 that I mentioned. 
Mr. Canrietp. How many employees in the Research Department, 
iny, are graduate engineers ? 
Mr. Strom. We have 4 who are graduate engineers, and we have 
other examiner who was a career postal employee and was out of 
e service for 10 years doing work of this type for 1 of the big air 
nes. He might be considered as qualified in that fiel 1 although he is 
ot a graduate engineer. 
Mr. Canrietp. Why is accounting research not done in the Comp- 
troller’s Office ? 
Mr. Strom. When this office was organized, the thinking was that 
would be well to have research work of all types centralized in one 
lace in the Department so as not to burden the operating bureaus 
\ - that work. The operating bureaus are free to call on this office 
any research work they feel is necessary. 
Bs Hook. I might add that the whole question of what belongs 
accounting and what is research and where it be ‘longs is under very 
ctive study. No final decision has been made on that point yet. 


SUCCESS OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Canrietp. How many research programs in the last 2 years 
have resulted successfully in adopting new equipment or methods, 
ind how much have they saved ? 

Mr. Strom. I do not know that I can give you a specific answer as 
to the number of projects. I can give you the items of equipment 
which we have found to be profitable and which we consider now as 
standard equipment. These are as follows: 


ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT ADOPTED AS A RESULT OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A label-producing machine for labeling packaged letters and sacks 
and pouches. That ; machine has been approved and is in production 
— is being installed in about 33 offices; pallet containers and dol- 

; ight hand trucks for parcel-post carriers; wire-tying machines 
les recooperage. We have wire-tying machines also for the shipping 
of sacks and pouches to the mail- equipment shops and between 
depositories. 

We have provided electric letter-openers for the dead-letter section: 
power sweepers for the custodial service; check-signing machines; 
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microfilm equipment; and postage meter stands. We have develope 
these of late: portable motorized loading conveyors and gravity co 
veyors; electric tractors; and postage meters which have been » 
chased in increasing numbers. . 

The payroll machines were approved some years ago, and incide 
tally we are now studying a payroll machine developed by the Natio: 
al Cash Register Co. We do not know what the outcome of 
equipment will be. 

Coin-changing machines have been approved and coin-counting an 
sorting machines. 

We have approved the very light vehicles for southern areas. In- 
cidentally, this is still under study. 

There are tickometers which are used for counting redeemed stock 
and then there is considerable amount of new garage equipment. 

Mr. Canrievp. Do you have any indication of the actual or potentia 
savings ¢ 

Mr. Strom. We do not have it totaled up, but we have made a list 
of certain types of equipment, which have been studied in the last 3 
years and which have been bought out of the $250,000 research fw 
and the $500,000 equipment fund. I can cite you a few of those. 


SAVINGS DUE TO USE OF NEW TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


For instance, for the postage meter machines, we have spent $468, 


000. We figure the annual savings on those we have purchase: 
amounts to $975,000, or about $1,725,000 for the 3-year period. 

We bought 42 payroll siaehitiie | in 1950 at a cost of $173,000. W: 
figure that the annual savings approximate $110,000, with total 
Ings up to December 31 of $263,000. 

We spent about $179,000 for the garage equipment with an ann 
saving of approximately 4235.000, or a total of $481,000 up to Decen 
ber oi. 

Also $168,000 has been spent for the steel-mesh containers and the 
fork-lift trucks, and we have savings of approximately $100,000 pet 
vear, or a total of $250,000. 

The typing machine was one of the best items that we found. We 
spent about $140,500 on those with an annual saving of about $680,000, 
or $1,355,000 to date. 

The hand-type wire-typing machine cost $164,000. We have not 
computed any savings on that up to date. 

We have spent $118,000 for loading conveyors, portable and moto! 
ized, and the annual savings have been about $1: 390,000 and the total 
savings up to December 31, $2.495.000. 

We spent $37,000 for gravity conveyors with annual savings of 
$118,000, or total savings to December 31 of about $181,000. There are 
other items in this table. 

Mr. CanrrecD. Mr. Strom, how do you arrive at the savings? How 
did you compute the savings? 

Mr. Srrom. By inquiries of the postmasters and tests taken at vari 
ous offices where equipment has been installed. 
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SORTING MACHINES 


Mr. CanrreLp, Last year the press carried an elaborate story of the 
ew sorting machines being used by the postal authorities in Belgium. 
Mr. STROM. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Canrreip. Did the Department make any inquiry about that? 
Mr. Srrom. We have made inquiries about it. and last year we made 
ontract with the Reed Research Laboratory in Washington for 
poses: One, to study the canceling and the fac ing oper ation in 
s, and secondly, to look into the Sestak and other sorting devices. 
[heir report is now in the hands of the Department and we will give 
t consideration at a very early date. They proposed a machine, or 
prepared drawings of a machine, I should say, which will face the 
and cancel it in one operation. The theory is it will do that. 
a sort of tumbler operation where the letters will drop through 
s onto a belt and ride the belt for a certain length. If the letter 
i certain width, it will pick the letter up and throw it into a sep 
category. If the letters are not of that width, the “\ might pass 
it point and go to another point where, if they are long letters. they 
|] be run one way. If they are short letters, they will be run another 
vay, and finally they will be let through gates by an electric-eye 
rocess for canceling the stamp. That mac hine needs to be deve loped 
d we figure probably with an expenditure of $150,000, we might be 
e to build the first machine to see whether it will work. 
With reference to the sorting machine, they arrived at this conclu- 
on: that the Sestak machine was not perfect and that it was an 
operation that needs to be studied very thoroughly. They discussed 
he Holland machine which you mentioned and looked into that also, 
ind in view of all their studies they said that whole operation was 
cne which needed a very thorough and long-range study. 
Mr. Gary. Holland 1 me stead of Be en 
Mr. Strom. There is 1 in Holland, 1 in Belgium and 1 in England, 
SQ. 
Mr. CanrieLp. I inserted in the record last year a New York Times 
rticle of almost a column’s length about a Belgian machine. 


LONG-RANGE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Strom, do you feel that now the Department has a long-range 
research program in development on the basis of functions to be done, 
or is current research on an item by item basis ? 

Mr. Srrom. We have only been able to do it on an item-by-item 

isis up to date because of the few people that we have had. We have 

ed to take the urgent matters first. I certainly think that we should 
ake a study of this whole program and vet it on a larger program 
sis than we have had. It will take additional manpower to do it. 

Mr. Hook. I would like to say at this point, if we proceed in the fu 

re at the rate we are now proceeding, it would take forever to make 
any major modernization or real dent in the postal operation. 

This is not critical of the work that has been done, because, as has 
been reported, the amount of money available has been very small. 
But, if we are to make any real improvement through mechanical 
methods and improvements, at the rate we are proceeding now it is 
just a fly on the elephant. 
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Mr. Canrievp. In your 1954 request you are going to make a 
start along long-range program lines? 

Mr. Hook. Well, of course, the submission as made was after t 
Bureau of the Budget had reduced our general administrative fund 
and, as the Postmaster General stated, we were presented with 
budget which we were required to reduce and not to amplify. 

The only way open to us to get relief in the general administrat 
area is to acquire funds for fundamental improvements through trans. 
fers after savings are made. 

Mr. Strom. I might say this: As of March 31, we had on hand 
projects which we classified as research and development. Some of 
them are small. Most of them become quite involved before we get 
through with them. We have found that sometimes a simple sug- 
gestion becomes a major project before we get through with it. 

Mr. Hoox. I might add at this point in this area of research a 
industrial engineering we believe, as your committee has indicated 
it has believed through the years, that this is a major area for eco) 
omies. It needs to be controlled and carefully analyzed. It needs 
very careful study, and we are in the process of trying to borroy 
one of the top research and industrial engineers in the country, who 
heads the industrial-engineering staff of one of our very largest firms 
in an industry whose life depends on modern methods, with the hop 
that we can persuade him to come down for as long as we can get 
him to take an overall look at this whole area and advise us how 
best to get it organized and under way, and where we can get con 


petent addition: ul people to help, both on a full-time and part-time 
basis. 


As the Postmaster General has pointed out, in order to supple 


ment our present force, and without the funds to do it, in some of 
these major areas we have borrowed, with the cooperation of industry, 
the top specialists in the country to advise with us, such as in per- 
sonnel administration and accounting. That effort will be expanded 
We believe that it is a very, very important area 

Mr. Gary. We authorized an automotive engineer, and my reco] 
lection is last year the Postmaster General reported to us that he had 
a great deal of difficulty in finding a competent man. I wonder 
that position has been filled yet 

Mr. Strom. That has been filled by the Bureau of Facilities. 

Mr. Hoox. In that area there will be down here in a week one of 
the top experts of one of the largest automobile companies, who again 
will be contributing his services free. He will take a look at the 
situation and help us find a man of competency who will be one of 
the three directors in the Bureau of Facilities, a very top job. I 
other words, we are moving this thing up. We believe that, in the 
area of utilization of mechanical equipment and maintenance, there 
is a great area for improvement. 

Mr. Gary. Would it not be possible to use custom-built trucks and 
save money on this? 

Mr. Hoox. We believe there is a great deal of waste in not having 
standardized equipment. 

Mr. PassmMAn. I think that we are all interested in modernizing 
the Post Office Department. I think that you made an excellent case, 
Mr. Hook: that there is a limitation on funds in this bill for that 
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cular phase of your work. If we should change the language and 
make it possible for you to use the savings in this phase of it, you 

d ™ ave to depend upon savings and other postal operations, and 
ur volume of mail continued to increase it might be that you 
ld pus have any savings. 
think that this committee would be wise to give serious thought 

notwithstanding the fact that the Budget did not make pro- 
. because personally I would not leave it strictly up to the possi- 
ty of savings for you to carry out this important program. I hope 
airman will make note of that, to give consideration to increas- 
is amount over and above what the Budget recommended. This 
ite tal phase of your operation. 
.Hoox. Well, we are very happy that you have raised that point 
ise we hoped that we would have an opportunity to comment on 
As you know, in any enormous operation, with the best will aN 
management brains behind it trying to get savings, it takes 
¢ time for the actual dollar savings to start to appear. We are 
optimistic enough at all to believe that within a short period 
me, Within a year, the major savings will start to build up. All 

lustrial experience has shown that it takes time for the actual dol 
to be net in the pocket. 

\s an example, let us take a training program. It takes months 
ifter a training program is developed before the tangible benefits 
show. It is the same way in these research projects which require de- 
vehagaaeae of very complex machinery. The analysis of the problem, 

development of the machinery, and the installation of the machin- 

ry come long before you get your net savings. So, we are very much 
oncerned about that. We feel sure that over a period of time, given 
your support, very large savings will accrue, and we are talking in 
terms of millions of dollars. But we are not optimistic enough, and 
ur Whole experience leads us to believe that it will take time for those 
savings to appear, so that, if we are entirely limited by what imme- 
liate savings we can produce, it is going to be very difficult and very 
slow to produc e results. 

Now, if I can just add a further point to that: In the Department’s 
riginal request, in which the Department asked for $2 million more 
for general administration, there was a provision for an additional 
fore e of 200 inspectors, the bulk of the request, and when we come to 

iat section of this statement we will indicate quite clearly why that 
‘d lition was necessary because of a very serious backlog of work that 

is not been done because of a lack of force. And in that request was 
i small amount for the beginning of the training program, wholly in- 
ulequate, and nothing at all for the kind of management develop- 
nent we are talking about here, which is going to take money to ac- 
omplish, and people. 

Mr. Canrrenp, Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 


Mr. Canrtetp. Why are more awards not made under the sugges- 
tion program, Mr. Strom ¢ 

Mr. Strom. We have made all that we felt we could under the law. 
They run about 3 percent of suggestions submitted. We are getting 
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about 800 suggestions amonth. The payments, as you know, mu 
made in accordance with the law. We cannot pay any more tha 
$1,000 as an award. We have paid a few at $1,000 each, but you hay 
to have sizable savings to make that substantial payment. In othe; 
words, the award is related to the sav ings which you can establis| 
inquiry or other means. 

Mr. Hoox. May I say something about that off the record ? 

Mr. Canrtetp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Hook, what award was made to the clerk 
Dallas who devised the alphabetical distribution scheme that 
checked up by this committee under Mr. Gary’s leadership in yeste1 
year! 

Mr. Strom. There is an area of dispute in that particular one. Wi 
are investigating it now to determine who is entitled to the awar 

Mr. Asrams. I might say in regard to that, that alphabetical dis 
tribution is not only in the Dallas office but it is in Houston now ai 
Fort Worth and, I believe, Milwaukee; and efforts, it was indicate 
to me, would be made directing that it be done elsewhere. 

Mr. Canrrecp. The committee will adjourn until 9:30 tomon 
morning. 


Trurspay, Aprin 30, 1953 
Mr. Canrretp. The committee will come to order. 


AUTOMATIC STAMP DISPENSERS 


Mr. Strom, what has been done to develop an automatic stamp dis 
penser similar to that used by theaters ¢ 

Mr. Strom. We developed one machine, manufactured by the Jo! 
son-Fairbox Co., that proved quite successful. Just about the tin 
we got that developed, we had a proposal from a manufacture 
Minneapolis, the Electric Vendor Co., to build one which would dis 
pense them at even a greater rate with an electric dial system. W: 
have now ordered 10 machines, 5 of each, to determine which is thi 
better. That is in process at this time. These machines will dispens 
stamps at the window. If a patron wants ten 2-cent stamps, the 
clerk will dial the ten, and ten 2-cent stamps will be dispensed. It 
an electric device. 


CHANGE MAKERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Why are not change makers used at post office 
windows? 

Mr. STROM. They are on the list of approved supplies. It is just 
a question of advising postmasters that they are available, and showing 
them their advantages. Some of the clerks do not like them, unt 
they become accustomed to their operation. 


USE OF SIMPLE REEL TO HANDLE COILED STAMPS 


Mr. Canrietp. Where there is not enough activity to justify a full) 
automatic stamp dispenser, why not use a simple reel to handle coiled 
stamps? 
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Srrom. We submitted that proposal to the Bureau of Post 
e Operations, and they have had it under consideration. How- 
_L think we will probably get a favorable reply in a short time. 


USE OF FREE SERVICES OF BUSINESS FIRMS 


Vir. Canrretp. What is being done to solicit the free services of 
ness firms in connection with mechanical and research problems 4 
| am reminded of the fact that Mr. Summerfield has touched on 
it point, and also Mr. Hook, who did so in his testimony yesterday. 
\ir. Srrom. We have made use of these firms wherever we could 
tain their services. The Singer Sewing Machine Co. has given us 
ible information and free service. We are using the services of 
National Cash Register Co. in connection with our payroll ma 
nes. The American Foundry and Machinery Co. is studying our 
\il-distribution system. That was arranged in the last week or two. 
They came into the Department and offered their services. The 
Kaiser Motor Co. and the American Brake Shoe Co. gave us informa- 
on and service in regard to the use of light vehicles. The Cushman 
Scooter, IBM, and the Gerrard Steel Strapping Co. have also given 
valuable information and free services. 

In addition, we have use of the facilities of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the General Services Administration, the General Accounting 
Office, the Forest Products Laboratory, and the Bureau of Standards, 

both a reimbursable and a nonreimbursable basis. 

Mr. Hook. I think I made the point we hope to expand the use of 

lustry services on a free basis as widely as our influence will permit 


To do SQ. 


AUTOMATIC FACING AND SORTING MACHINES 


Mr. Canriztp. What success has been achieved in developing an 

tomatic facing and sorting machine / 

Mr. Strom. There are 4 Sestak machines in use, 2 in Washington 
ind 2 in Chicago. 

Mr. Canrievp. Are they performing well / 

Mr. Strom. Only reasonably well. The research engineers are not 
satisied with the performance. They said it was a machine which 
was not perfect and which still required considerable study to make 

workable. Furthermore, they said they did not know if it was the 
answer to the problem; that mail distribution by mechanical means 
vas the subject for a long study. That is the gist of their report. 

Mr. Canrievp. Tell us something about the approximate cost of 
these machines. 

Mr. Strom. We have spent $76,000 for the 4 machines. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Are they used on incoming mail ? 

Mr. Srrom. Only in Washington. We could not use them on incom- 
ng mail in Chicago because of the physical arrangement of the plant. 

Mr. Canrievtp. Do they promote savings ? 

Mr. Strom. They did in Chicago. In Washington it has not proved 
nearly as effective. The difference the research engineers found is this: 
Chicago had a lower base to begin with, so the savings proved greater. 
he hand distribution in Washington was better than it was in 
Chicago. 
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DALLAS ALPHABETICAL SORTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. How many offices now use the Dallas alphabetical sorting 
system ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. Six offices are using it, one in part, Newark, N. J. | 
addition, we applied it in about 20 offices in Chicago for use during t 
Christmas season. They are smaller offices. 

We found that the alphabetical sorting has to be tailormade for ea 
individual office. It requires a special study of the flow of mail and 
other factors which affect the distribution. The size of the city ha; 
a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Gary. What is your evaluation of it at the present time? 

Mr. Srrom. It would be pretty difficult to say, Mr. Gary. I thi 
that if it does not increase the number of times that a letter has to }y 
handled, then it is certainly equally as good as our conventional dis 
tribution system, and to the extent you can use untrained employees, 
it is better. 

Mr. Gary. I believe it has been stated that Mr. Abrams is going t 
make an investigation of it? 

Mr. Netson. We are compiling a report on it now for Mr. Abrams 
information. 

Mr. Gary. And Mr. Abrams will visit Dallas within the next wee! 
or so to make a study of it? 

Mr. Hoox. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STAMP DISPENSING AND CHANGE-MAKING MACHINES 


Mr. Gary. How much research has been done on the use of aut 
matic means of stamp dispensing and change making? 

Mr. Strom. We have done none on that, particularly with referenc: 
to automatic change-making machines. It is a problem that has be 
diseussed with the Bureau of Finance on several oceasions, and it 
one we will take up with Mr. Robertson again in the near future. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Gary. What research projects now under way are expected to be 
successful ? 

Mr. Strom. We can submit a list, if you like. 

Mr. Gary. I would suggest you put a list in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SELECTED IMPORTANT PLANNING, RESEARCH, AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS UNDER 
Way, May 1, 1953 


1. Light, color, ventilation, and acoustics engineering studies and experiments 

2. Carts, bicycles, and very light motorized vehicles for delivery services, 

3. Combination and mechanization of the operations of facing, canceling, and 
sorting letter-sized mails. 

4. Accounting: Costs, methods, simplification, revision, decentralization, and 
controls, 

5. Manageanent studies: Survey by Robert Heller and Associates; survey of 
procedures in regional accounting offices; survey of functions of other Go\ 
ernment agencies affecting postal service. 

6. Development and application of packaging specifications. This study utilizes 
the combined services of departmental and contract engineers. 
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lining program: Preparation of basic outline and instructions 

Sacks and pouches : Modernization of equipment shop: research into methods, 
procedures, equipment, manufacturing, repair, distribution. storage, and 
handling. 
tor vehicles: Standard bodies; sit-stand feature; right-hand drive; sliding 
eat for deliveries on right; propane gas; no-spin differentials; torque 
drive; and washing equipment. 

onveyors, portable: Telescope feature: safety devices: development for 
pouch rack distribution ; reduction of rough handling 

ectric eye devices to prevent overloading of mail chutes 

Production records: Evaluation of unit factor system 

Payrolls: Punched card checks at Chicago, Indianapolis, and New Orleans 
Nation Cash machines; attached statements of earnings and deductions; 
mechanical systems for smaller offices. 

(pplication, utilization, and expansion of addressograph and grapho-typ 
machines, 

Window stamp-dispensing machines, with and without calculator totalizer 
attachments. 

Decentralization and implementation of postal supply system and facilities 

[ying machines: Wire tying, string tying, American and foreign types 

Postmarking stamps: Hand stamps with self-contained type; roller post 
marking devices. 

Containers: Materials and sizes, and related equipment required for intra 
city transfers of bulk mails, for railroad and highway shipments, and for 
economy in handling and transportation costs. 

Installation of label-producing equipment. 

Loose packing of mail for dispatch. 


SMALL MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. Tell me something about your progess on small motor 

icles. 
Mr. Strom. We have to date tested some 150 vehicles of various 
types. In the past few weeks we have made a composite report of our 
year r study of motor vehicles to Mr. Kieb, showing him the results to 
late. From that we believe he will determine what types of motor 
vehicles ought to be used, particularly in the delivery service. We 

uind this, that the light vehicles—some light weight, some very 
eht—would probably be the most suitable for delive ry service. They 
ire operated at considerably less cost than the heavier vehicles, and 
seem to be suitable for deliver y service. We also found that it would 
be an advantage to have right-hand drive vehicles instead of left- 
ind drive vehicles. 

Mr. Gary. What is the advantage of that? 

Mr. Srorm. The driver can stop on the right-hand side and slide 
out with little effort to make his delivery. It saves time. 

Another factor we have found in studying the vehicle service is that 
we should probably study all of our delivery service with a view of 

lassifying routes as to type, and determine what type of vehicle ought 
to be used with a particular type of route. In other words, set up 
standards of routes and standards of vehicles to serve them. We have 

e carrier who walks and carries a pouch on his shoulder; the car- 
rier who may desire to use a pushcart; the carrier who uses a light 
vehicle; and the various types of vehicles up to the ton and a half 
truck for parcel delivery. 

Mr. Gary. I am glad to know you are continuing the study in that 
field, because I think it is a very important field and offers excellent 
op portunity for some modernization. 

Mr. Storm. There is no question about that. 
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Mr. Gary. Particularly in your suburban deliveries, where th 
houses are scattered, these light vehicles, I think, could be used t 
advantage. I have gotten a lot of criticism, and I think it is justified, 
in the city of Richmond, where the »yY have had some tees abo 
special-delivery mail. Carriers used their own automobiles 
while, and then the Department insisted that they use | 
automobiles, when available, and a 2-ton truck would drive up 
front of a house and a special- delivery carrier would come out a 
deliver a le ‘tter. It looked ludicrous to the public, and it seems to me 
something ought to be worked out to improve that situation, becaus 
the cost of operating trucks certainly would be more than some othe: 


conveyance that could be used. 


FISCAL AND ACCOUNTING SERVICE 
MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


What is being done to develop an acceptable manual of account 
procedures for the Division of Accounts ! 

Mr. Askew. We wrote a manual of accounting procedures applica 
ble to the money-order system, and we have had to revise that to a cor 
siderable extent. We are now in the process of assembling data for 
use in preparing an accounting manual for other than the money 
order system. We are assembling these data from the regional offices 
and in our own Bureau, and we expect to write a complete manual 


aS SOON as possible. 


DUTIES OF COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Gary. Does the Comptroller now have responsibility for bud 
geting / 

Mr. Hoox. No, si 

Mr. Gary. For auditing of post offices ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. Ne, sir. 

Mr. Gary. For management surveys ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. For internal control? 

Mr. Hoox. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. For cost accounting? 

Mr. Hoox. Only to the extent that cost ascertainment is considered 
cost accounting. 

Mr. Gary. Unit costs? 

Mr. Hoox. No, sit 

Mr. Gary. What is the difference between the duties of the Comp- 
troller in the Post Office Department and the normal duties of a comp- 
troller in a large industrial company ? 

Mr. Hook. Very briefly, I would say that the question you asked 
previous to your last question answers this question. In other words, 
most of the functions which are not now considered part of accounting 
control should be part of accounting control. Basically, the account- 
ing system now in effect is a bookkeeping system which does not pro 
duce cost control for management purposes, and the basic change that 
is needed is to expand and develop the accounting system into a cost 
control tool of management, which would include budget admmistra- 
tion, cost accounting, the responsibility for operating ‘the accounting 
System when de ‘veloped, the responsibility for financial reports, the 
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inalysis and development of operating statistics, and the analysis and 

nterpretation of all statistical and cost reports for management- 

ontrol purposes. At the present time these are completely, or to a 
it extent, lacking in the Post Office Department. 


USE OF COMPTROLLER’S REPORTS FOR MANAGEMENT'S CONTROL 


\ir. Gary. Are the accounts maintained under the Comptroller ca- 

le of producing reliable information on the relative efficiency of 
no t offices ¢ 

Mr. Hook. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are the reports of the comptroller timely and helpful in 

inagement decisions? 

Mr. Hoox. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are they used for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. There are practically no reports at the moment useful 

r controlling costs. 


USE OF OUTSIDE SKILLED ACCOUNTANTS 


Mir. Gary. Would skilled accountants from outside the postal ser- 
ce help to improve postal accounting methods, systems, and reports? 

Mr. Hoox. I think the answer to that, of course, is “Yes,” just as 

dustrial engineers or skilled personnel men would be helpful. I 
vould like to say, however, that does not necessarily mean, in our 
pinion, that in the area of accounting every accountant need be a 
CPA. There are many men in business, as well as in Government, 
vho have learned accounting through experience and study at night, 

io are good accountants. So that I think that a combination of the 
two is what we are searching for, and, above all, the capacity of the 
dividual, whether he has passed a CPA examination or not. 
What we need are men of competence and judgment in accounting 
natters who are thoroughly experienced in cost control. 

Mr. Gary. You need them on the inside rather than the outside; 
o you not 2 

Mr. Hoox. That is right, sir. 


CANCELED POSTAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Mr. Gary. Is it correct that there are 400 million canceled postal- 
savings certificates in storage in Washington and Asheville? 

Mr. Askew. Yes,sir. There may not be quite that many, but when 
ve took the records over from the General Accounting Office there 
were approximately 350 million, and it is estimated we accumulate an 
idditional 25 million a year, so we have between 350 million and 400 
million. We have in storage every postal-saving certificate that has 
ever been paid. 

Mr. Gary. Why do you keep them on hand ? 

Mr. Askew. Because of the law. We have to honor all claims, and 
for that reason, we must retain all paid certificates. The General 
\ceounting Office made a study of that when, or prior to the time we 
ontacted them about the possibility of destroying records which were 


nvolved in the transfer under Public Law 712. Mr. Robertson and 
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I recently had a discussion regarding possible destruction of th, 
oldest certificates, and we hope to find some practical means that wi] 
permit us to destroy some of these old certificates that we feel should }, 
destroyed. 

Mr. Gary. How much space do they take up? 

Mr. Askew. They take up considerable space, but at the present 
time that space is not very suitable for anything else. We have many 
of them stored in the old Post Office Building, some in the basement 
and some in space that is not very desirable for any other use. | 
Asheville we have them stored in basement space which is not very 
desirable for anything else. , 

Mr. Gary. If they are canceled, why would you have to pay any 
thing on them? i 

Mr. Askew. We frequently have claims involving certificates 4 
leged to have been cashed on forged endorsements. We also have 
claims which arise because the original certificates were lost. Thy 
only way we can honor such claims is to go to the files and find out 
the original certificates have previously been paid, and if so, we hav: 
to satisfy the depositor that they were paid to him. 

Mr. Gary. Is there not a statute of limitations on it? 

Mr. Askew. Not up to the present time. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. What is the law that requires you to hang on to thes 
very old certificates ? 

Mr. Askew. I am not able to say, but it has been my understanding 
that it was necessary to retain these old records indefinitely becausi 
of some law. 

Mr. Canrteip. I wish you would look into that and advise us to 
morrow if there is a law that requires you to hang on to these ancient 
certificates. 

Mr. Askew. I will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

It was ascertained that there is no specific statute which requires the retentio! 
of paid postal-savings certificates. The following is quoted from a decision re! 
dered by the Solicitor for the Post Office Department on January 30, 1951, t 
the Bureau of Finance: 

“his will reply to your letter of January 4, 1951 (CLB: MBO), relating to the 
proposed destruction of paid postal-savings certificates. You state: 

“ ‘Due to the vast amount of storage space required and the labor necessary t 
properly maintain these files, it is contemplated that a portion of these old cer 
tificates be destroyed. Before proceeding further, however, your opinion is 
requested as to whether there is any legal bar to their destruction and, if not 
whether there is a statutory limit on the liability of the Postal Savings Systen 
to its depositors relative to these certificates.’ 

“In the ordinary case there is no applicable statutory limit on liability of the 
Postal Savings System to its depositors. Normally, statutes of limitation 
not commence to run against a depositor until payment is demanded and refused 
or the obligation is otherwise repudiated. Therefore, if a portion of the postal 
savings certificates are destroyed, it will be necessary to defend any claim for 
payment on the basis of the records maintained at the post offices (form 600) a1 
any other record maintained by the Department in any case in which the claim 
relates to a certificate which may have been destroyed. While the destructio1 
of certificates would raise problems of proof as indicated above, there is n 
legal bar to their destruction if permission is obtained in accordance with 4 
United States Code, sections 366-380 (sec. 6.21, P. L. and R.).” 

The question of destroying certain of the certificates now on hand and securin: 
any needed legislation with respect to honoring claims is under consideration. 
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.Gary. How far back do these claims go ¢ 

Mr. Askew. Back to1911. 

Mr. Gary. The records go back to 1911. How far back do the 

ns go? 

bar Askew. We have claims that go back to 1911, too. Mr. Robert- 

ay be able to give you more information on that. 
Roper TSON. ‘As a matter of curiosity, I looked up to see how 
iho were. 

Mr. Gary. Have you any records of these claims that require the 

rch of these records ¢ 

Ropertson. I have here a memorandum of those reissued in 
September, October, and November of 1950. The oldest ones were in 
1911, when there were only 3, aggregating only $4. In 1913, for 
example, there was only 1, for $1. In 1920 there were 23 for $817. 
Then they stayed about that way and there was no substantial increase 
til 1938, when there were 1 25, aggregating $4,700. As they become 
newer, they increase to rather substantial amounts. 

Mr. Gary. It seems to me there should be a statute of limitations on 
these certificates where they have been paid and canceled. 

Mr. Roserrson. We think so, too, and if we do not have sufficient 

ithority, I think we should ask for it 

Mr. Gary. Then you could destroy the records up to that date. I 
hink it is well to keep the records a reasonable number of years, but 
ou have got to have some end to this thing somewhere. 

Mr. Rozertson. We feel that way too. It is just a question of how 
far back we should go. 

Mr. James. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. James. How much personnel is required to act as custodians 

f these 400 million ancient certificates ? 

Mr. Askew. In addition to the personnel it takes to service them at 
the present time, the cost of sorting these certificates and putting them 
n the files originally probably averaged $200,000 a year. To service 
them now we only need a small force, because the servicing consists 
only of gomg to the file when we have an inquiry reg arding a par- 
tic - ir certificate, and find where the certificate of that number should 
be, or find the certificate. ‘That takes 4 or 5 employees at an average 
salary of $3,500 a year each. 

[ think one of the problems we are faced with in connection with 

se certificates is the fact that they are Government obligations 
d have been issued through the year without any validity period. 
If someone had had the foresight when the system was established to 
put a validity period of 20 or 25 years on them, we would not now 
be faced with this problem. 

Mr. Canrtetp. I think here is a good place to develop some savings 
within the Department for modernization and research. I hope this 
committee can be helpful in that respect. 

Mr. Passman. Those are certificates that have already been paid; 
s that right ? 

Mr. Askew. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Passman, And the only thing you are confronted with are 
claims, such as in the case of forgeries / 

Mr. Askew. Yes, sir; forgeries and losses. 


] 
tT 
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Mr. Passman. According to the record, the amounts you pay out 
in claims are less than the amount you pay for custodial expenses? 

Mr. Askew. That is true, going back to those paid 20 years q 
more ago. 

Mr. Gary. It cert: ainly costs more than $4 to look up a $4 claim 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Askew. I think if you go back to those paid 20 years or more 
ago, if we paid every one of them it would cost less than the cost of 
servicing the records at this time. 

Mr. Gary. What evidence would the claimant have to substantiate 
his claim ? 

Mr. Askew. At the present time we are honoring the claim of a 
claimant who contends that he has learned his postal-savings certifi- 
cates were stolen and cashed on a forged endorsement. We em 
his claim and either produce evidence to convince him he cashed t 
certificates himself, or, if we find they were cashed on a forged « 
dorsement, we will honor his claim and reimburse him. 

Mr. Gary. How could his claim be substantiated if there were no 
record ? 

Mr. Askew. It could not be. 

Mr. Gary. Exactly. So why could not the Government, if the 
party did not come in with his claim within a certain period of time, 
assume that the certificate had been properly paid and cut off any 
recove rY ¢ 

Mr. Askew. I think that could be done had the certificates beer 
issued or iginally with that understanding, or if we could get legislation 
enacted and publicize it and let all the claimants know we will 
honor those claims after a certain number of years. 

Mr. Gary. I think it ought to be publicized. There ought to be 
public notice of it. 


DESIRABLLITY OF CONTINUING POSTAL SAVINGS 


Mr. James. This discussion brings to my mind the question of 
whether or not that kind of a savings institution is any longer a proper 
part of the post office service. 

Mr. Gary. I think that question has already been raised in other 
quarters, Mr. James. It seems to me I saw some discussion of it just 
the other di ay. 

Mr. Hoox. Mr. Robertson can bring you up to date on that. 

Mr. Ropertrson. A great many people feel, that postal savings is no 
longer needed; certainly not as much as it was when it was established, 
and there is now in the Senate and before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee a bill by Senator Bennett to discontinue the postal 
Savings. 

Mr. James. There is a bill? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, in the Senate. 

Mr. Gary. I knew I had read something about it. 

Mr. James. I did not know that. I ask this question because I am 
not familiar with how the postal savings program operates: When a 
person buys postal savings stamps or certificates, how is the money 
handled? Does the Post Office Department carry on its own banking 
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nvestment business to take care of the funds and see that a proper 
rn is made? Is it a Post Office Department banking business, or 
the Treasury handle it 

Roperrson. As a matter of fact, the Post Office Department is 
ly the teller and bookkeeper of the system. There are three 
ees of the system: the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster 
eral, and the Attorney General. The funds are handled primarily 
the Treasury Department. They are invested in United States 

nment bonds, and a certain reserve is ke spt in cash. 

[r. JAMES. But the Post Office Department is just the teller and 
keeper ¢ 
ir. Roperrson. That is right, sir. 

James. I think it must cost the Post Office Department a lot of 
ey. What part of your work in the postal savings program Is 
ibursable 

Mr. Roperrson. I know that cost-ascertainment figures indicate 

it $9 million is our share of the « xpenses. We do not get it back 
reimbursement. 

Mr. JAMeEs. So that amount of money goes to swell the Post Office 
Department’s deficit 4 

; Rost RTSON, No: because there is an overall profit, the difference 

tween the interest paid and the interest received, plus, up to now, 

tain profits on the sale of securities. That goes as part of the post 
ce revenues, 

Mr. James. I do not quite see how that operates. You say you are 

st the tellers and bookkeepers; that you render no other service; 

do no investment work or anything of that kind. Then the cost 

f colle ‘ting the sav ings money and the bookkee ping is all by reason 
f regular Post Office ] ep: irtment employees working on this program ? 

Mr. 8 3ERTSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. Where, then, do you get any money that you call profit? 

Mr. Roserrson. We get credit for the income on the securities and 
on funds in banks. 

Mr. James. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. James. I certainly will go on record for the abolition of this 
program within the Post Office Department at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. Strom. Mr. Chairman, maybe I can clear it up. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the Department received revenue from 
postal savings to the extent of $16,190,000. That revenue comes from 
several sources. We do handle the cash. On the other hand the cost 
of operating postal savings amounted to $9,400,000, or, in other words, 
a profit of $6,700,000, which reduces our postal deficit by that amount. 

The Treasury Department determines what type of security shall 
be bought for investment. That is, the Treasury Department does 
that part of the work for the board of trustees and we do the book- 
keeping, and selling and the cashing of certificates and also get the 
income from those securities. 

Mr, James. You, as a Department have the responsibility for all 
liabilities against those issues. In other words, whereas you have 
$400 million paid certificates in stock now, there may be some claims 
made against some of them at various times in the future ? 
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Mr. Strom. Yes, sir; that is correct. That cost would be in the cost 
of operating the system. 

Mr. Vurseti. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in regard to these 
certificates? 

Mr. Canrtetp. Yes, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. VurseE.u. Have you any knowledge as to about what they aver- 
age in the sales over the counter at the post offices? 

Mr. Rozertson. We know the average amount outstanding, which 
is between $700 and $800 per depositor. 

Mr. Vurseti. You do not know whether they average buying $25 
or $50 or $100 or $500 or $600 or $700 ? 

The reason I am asking that question is because it would seem to 
me when this system was inaugurated we had a different problem to 
that which we have now. The people had not been taught to buy 
bonds. It is now possible to buy bonds in small amounts and they 
are easily accessible. You can step into a bank and get the service 
of buying a bond. 

It would seem to me possibly that we ought to curtail these oper- 
ations and go along with the major problem of encouraging people 
to buy small bonds. 

Mr. James. Can these small bonds be bought in the post offices 
now ? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. Do the »y still sell the sts re that one can buy and save 
and when you get enough, you can get a bond in exchange for them’ 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. Why is it that not an adequate public-saving program? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. VurseELL. It would seem to me that there are a good many peo- 
ple who buy in rather large quantities these postal-savings certificates 

so, I imagine that the really small sales are not as large as we think 
they are. 

Mr. Srrom. I do not know whether this would help you any or 
not, Mr. Vursell, but we have about 3 million depositors. In 1952 
the deposits amounted to $1,460 million, in round figures, and th 
withdrawals amounted to $1,631 million. Now, that might reflect 
an answer, in part, to your question. The savings stamps sold 
amounted to a little over $17 million. 

Mr. Hoox. As a matter of policy, the Department is in favor of 
gradual discontinuance of the postal-savings ayetemn, but because of 
the 3 million depositors and stockholders, we are not in favor of a 
drastic discontinuance of the system. 

Mr. James. I imagine there is a very fast turnover of your stock 
holders; is there not? It is an in-and-out proposition; is it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. May I offer a suggestion on that ? 

Of course, to discontinue the postal-savings system would require 
an act of Congress. We have found that there are a great many of 
the certificates outstanding for only a very short-time and we are in- 

vestigating to find out whether or not, by administrative action, we 
ean place some kind of a service charge on those and discourage that 
temporary use of the system. It will cut down activity, expense and 
eliminate the non-savings user. 

Mr. Vurset. In other words, they are using this as a small depositor 
would use a bank and the turnover is rapid? 
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. ROBERTSON. Yes, sir. 

Mi. VurRsELL, I can see that there might be a great deal of popular 
bjection to doing away with this law, and I think if it is done, it 
probably should be done by Congress so it could be better explained 
to the people, because you know we have a lot of things we are trying 
to change and we cannot be too revolutionary because we would be 
misunderstood. I do think this thing could be handled gradually and 
[ agree with Mr. Hook on that point. We ought to get out of the 
banking and investment business and get the post offices out of the 
yanking and investment business. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to cut off the discussion 

, but we have a great many question and we are going rather 
slowly. 

[t seems to me that the policy as to whether the savings system 
should be retained is not one for this committee, but one of general 
egislation. I do want to know in closing—this discussion started over 

e question of using this space for canceling certificates and that is 
. matter of vital interest to this committee, because it costs money 
) store these records and, also, it has custodial costs in connection 

tn it. 

| do want to call the attention of the Post Office Department to the 
fact that in our hearings on the Treasury bill, evidence was introduced 

ere to the effect that checks which the Government pays out and are 

shed and returned may be destroyed after 8 years. If the Govern- 
nt Owes a person money and sends them a check for it, similar claims 
‘ht arise with respect to the canceled check. If the Government is 
mitted to destroy canceled checks at the end of 8 years, I see no 
on why some period of time should not be established for the 
ruction of these certificates. I feel that the De partment should 

‘some study to that situation. 

Mr. Passman. I have one question in connection with postal savings 

tificates. 

Could you, by directive, limit or set the lowest denomination at $5 

d do away with a lot of these smaller investments, which in turn 

uld eliminate a lot of record keeping ? Any savings — an in- 

tment of $5 in all probability is going to be cashed in. I wonder 

i great majority of the m would not fall in that ¢ aaahe y and, possi- 

short of legislation, you could by directive have a minimum certifi- 

e ot SH? 

Mr. Ropertrson. I do not know whether that is in the law or not. 

Mr. Askew. The law specifies that $1, or multiples thereof, may be 
eposited. 

Mr. Gary. It seems to me the whole idea of postal savings was to 

courage thrift among our people. This law was intended, largely, 

o help the little fellow who does not have ve ry substantial savings 
) invest and he can go to his local post office, regardless of how remote 
e might be in the rural sections and deposit $1 or $5 a week or a 
.onth, or whatever he can afford, and build up a little nest egg for 
mself. Iam not at all certain that we ought to discourage that. It 

a matter on which I shall certainly keep an open mind when the 
egislation comes before the Congress, but I would not, just offhand, 
vant to abolish a system that has been as successful in encouraging 

rift in this country as this has been. 
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Mr. James. Mr. Gary, will you let me expl: _ my comment by say- 
ing to you that I take your position exactly, but, in effeet, we hay, 
the savings bond programs which do practically the same thing fo: 
any small investor as the Postal Savings program will do. 

Mr. Gary. It covers a part of it. Of course, you have to have $18.7; 
when you invest in the bonds. 

Mr. James. But, you can buy stamps for 10 cents each, and acew 
late them to exchange for a bond, can you not ¢ 

Mr. Gary. Are they still selling them? If they are, that is all right, 
That is the reason I say, Mr. James, I am holding an open mind on it. 

Mr. James. I want to hol an ope n mind too. 

Mr. Gary. You may be absolutely right, and if they are duplica 
ine services, then I agree with you. One or the other ought 
abolished. I do not think there is any que stion about that. 

Mr. Vursett. Allow me to throw thisin. You know I talked a littl 
about this yesterday. We started this postal savings and it was for 
the small investor, but the little fellow has moved out of that $2- or § 
or 34 a-day ¢: ategory and he is getting $15 to $18 a day now. I do. 
know whether this would encourage as much thrift now as it did ba 
in those times. 

Mr. Gary. It probably would not, but if it encourages any, 
worthwhile, because thrift is a lost virtue in America today. 

Mr. Vursert. Oh, no: I do not think we ought to do anything t 
discourage thrift. 

Mr. Passman. That is why I suggested this $5 certificate. 

You do operate the postal savings with a profit to the Post Off 
Department, do you not? 

Mr. Askew. That is correct, 


STANDARDIZATION OF FORMS 


Mr. Gary. Do your forms, reports, and records differ among the 
larger post offices? 

Mr. Hoox. Yes, sir; because the post offices have authority to de- 
velop their own forms, reports, and records. 

Mr. Gary. Are they standardized at all? 

Mr. Hook. To a small extent. 

Mr. Gary. Should they not be standardized ? 

Mr. Hoox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. I hope you will give some thought to that. 

Mr. Hoox. We will, sir. 


YEAR 1908 ITEMS CARRIED IN ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Gary. What are the year 1908 items in your book, designated 
as “unadjusted excess of assets over liabilities, July 1, 1908"? 

Mr. Askew. Mr. Gary, we recently attempted to run that down and 
find out how those items got into the accounts and why they were 
kept there. We learned that they were created when the double-entry 
system of bookkeeping was est ablished for the postal service. Sub- 
stantially, it represents the same thing as a surplus in a corporation. 

On the basis of our studies, we concluded there was no need to carry 
those items longer. They were being carried in the account for no 
useful purpose, and we could make the transfer and thus avoid draw- 
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ng that much money out of the Treasury. We have already trans- 
ferred the items into the revenue account for the current year. 

Mr. Gary. The item, then, has been eliminated ? 

\Mr. Askew. There were two of those items. One was for $1,028,000 
| another for $1,325,000. They have now been transferred into our 


nie 


revenue account for the current year, which will make it unnecessary 
to draw that much money out of the Treasury that we would other- 
e have to draw. 
Mr, CanrieLp. Mr. James, will you take up the questioning at this 
point ? 


SIMPLIFICATION OF BOOKKEEPING AND REPORTS 


Mr. James. Has any study been made recently of the possibility of 

plifying the bookkeeping in post offices and the forms of their 
reports ? 

Mr. Askew. Mr. James, we continuously study that problem. I 

nk it is an area for considerable concentration of study with re- 
spect to the simplification of the forms. 

The accounting forms which come under the jurisdiction of the 

mptroller are reviewed each year in order to determine whether 

y should be revised. This is done at the time each new supply is 
printed. 

We carefully review each form and discontinue, consolidate, or im- 
prove them whenever we can. ‘This includes the accounting forms used 

post offices. 


NONACCOUNTING FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. James. What consideration has been given to the GAO plan 
putting all fourth-class post oflices on a nonaccounting basis? It 

to be noted in this connection that Canada seems to do this with its 
maller post oflices. 

Mr. Askew. I have never seen that proposal in detail. I do not 
ow just what it involves, so | am not in a position to answer that 
estion. 

Mr. Hoox. I can say as a matter of policy that that will be carefully 
onsidered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


James. What consultations have taken place on the subject of 
iprovement of accounting procedure s¢ 

Mr. Askew. We confer with the representatives of the General 
\ccounting Office, substantially, on a daily basis. 

Over a period of years before we took over these accounting func- 
tions, I was in pretty close contact with the Director of the Postal 
Accounts Division, who handled our accounts, and since we took over 

ose functions the General Accounting Office has had 1 or 2 persons in 
the Department on a continuing basis. We confer with them on any 
hange of any significance which we plan to make. We consult with 
them regarding any forms which we would like discontinued or 
changed and which have been required over the years under regula- 
tions issued by the General Accounting Office. 
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When we were developing our new money-order system, the Genera 
Accounting Office sent over a group of their officials to assist us in th 
development work and in writing up the money-order accounting 
manual. They were most helpful to us. With our continuing co; 
tacts we can invariably reach informal agreements regarding propose 
changes and determine, in advance, what effect proposed changes ar 
going to have on the Post Office Department and also on the General 
Accounting Office. It is a great help to be able to have those informa 
contacts on a continuing basis. 

Mr. James. Such consultations are continuous? 

Mr. Askew. Yes, sir, substantially so. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. James. How many recommendations and suggestions has GAQ 
made in the last few years in accounting matters? 

That, of course, would be answered by your reply to the forme 
question, because if your consultations are continuous, it is apparent 
that their recommendations would be continuous and you would prob 
ably not keep an account of the exact number of consultations. 

Mr. Askew. No, sir. 1 might say this: We are not always able t 
reach a complete agreement on suggestions we make or that they make, 
but we do attempt to give very careful consideration to any suggestions 
they make, and I think they do the same when we make a suggestior 

Mr. Hook. In reply to your question about recommendations fron 
the GAO, I might say we have just received a report of 42 pages, en 
titled “Report of Organization Under the Post Office Departmer 
Finance Control Act of 1950 and Recommendations for Improvement.’ 
This is a concise report, involving many very fundamental matters 
which, of course, we have not had time to review in detail. 

It will require a major reorganization in our accounting procedurt 

Mr. Canrtetp. This report is from whom ? 

Mr. Hoox. The General Accounting Office. 

I would like to quote for the committee’s benefit one sentence of that 
report. It is headed “Transition Stage.” 


The obtaining of the ultimate plan of accounting, organization system and 
staffing will, undoubtedly, require a period of at least 4 or 5 years. During 
this period there should be a gradual, thorough study and conversion. 


I report that just to indicate that the General Accounting Office real- 
izes, as we do, that this cannot be accomplished overnight, even if we 
had reached complete agreement. 


NONACCOUNTING FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. Passman. What is meant by putting all fourth-class post 
offices on a nonaccounting basis ? 

Mr. Askew. That is the question which IT am-not sure I am quali- 
fied to answer, because I have never seen that proposal in detail. 
I do not know just what was meant by it. I do not know, for in- 
stance, whether they meant to put them on a basis similar to our con 
tract station. It is not clear to me just what they have in mind. 
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Mr. Srrom. I do not know either. It probably is the intention to 
lace them on an accounting basis which would be similar to our con- 
tract stations. Not only contract stations, but all stations submit 
jseal reports to their respective postmasters, which they absorb in 
heir accounts. 

if fourth-class postmasters were to be serviced on that basis, they 
would have to submit fiscal reports to a particular postmaster where 
hey could be taken into the accounting system, but somewhere along 
he line, you would have to account for sales and disbursements of 

ese offices. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORMS MANAGEMENT 


Mr. James. Whois responsible for forms management? _ 

Mr. Hook. I presume that. question means “in a centralized posi- 
tion,” and the answer is “no one.” 

Mr. James. What is done to simplify and standardize forms used 
n the post offices? Someone would certainly have direction and 
have to look into that ? 

Mr. Hoox. We believe that the whole area of forms management 
eeds careful control and central direction, which it does not now 


ive. A study of that area is now in its early stages, 


EXTENT OF USE OF MICROFILM 


Mr. Jamers. To what extent is microfilm used in connection with 
ecords disposal and the release of storage space! 

Mr. Askew. We have explored the feasibility of microfilming those 
ecords that we are now required to retain for various reasons. We 


ive recently completed microfilming some of our old retirement ac- 
counts, so that when we close out an account we do not now need to 

eep all the related documents. 

We have conducted a study to determine the feasibility of micro- 
filming the accounting documents that we receive in the accounting 
offices. Up to now we have not felt that it was practicable to go into 
extensive microfilming of those accounts and records because there 
are SO many supporting vouchers and documents that would be re- 
quired to microfilm to get a complete record. We feel we should 
first explore the feasibility of eliminating many of those supporting 
documents. 

It may be practicable to microfilm the basic account rendered by 
the postmasters, and if we can develop something along that line, 
it will be a material assistance to us in the conservation of space. 
There has been some suggestion that we could microfilm our money 
orders and save space there, but we have concluded it would not be 
practicable, because the money order itself is such a small document 
ind under the provisions of existing law we can destroy those after 
30 months. We are going to propose in the very near future a reduc- 
tion of that retention period to possibly 18 months. I think that 
will, to a considerable extent, eliminate the problem with respect to 
paid money orders. 

Mr. James. I am interested in the microfilming proposition. You 
cannot get any satisfactory microfilming on vouchers or checks or 
money orders or anything of that sort that are punched for use in 
the automatic accounting machines, can you? You cannot photograph 
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those punchmarks, and, after all, they in many instances are the 
key to a lot of information. 

Mr. Askew. That is right. You cannot photograph those punch- 
marks so you could use the microfilm document in an accounting 
machine. There is no machine that I know of which would accom. 
modate such a document at the present time. 

We are microfilming now in some of our larger offices the checks 
and other accountable items which postmasters include in their de- 
posits, and that eliminates the necessity to describe in detail each 
such item. That has resulted in a considerable savings. 


RECORDS DISPOSAL 


Mr. James. When was the last review of the policy of records 
disposal ? 

Mr. Askew. I do not believe there has ever been a complete review 
of records disposal from an overall standpoint in the Post Office 
Department. We are currently making such a study. I have as 
signed to my office at present an official from Mr. Strom’s organiza 
tion and the General Accounting Office has designated two men to 
work with him. They are now looking into that problem from the 
standpoint of being able to dispose of more of the records that have 
heretofore been retained in post offices, and also in the accounting 
oflices. 


INTEGRATION OF COST ASCERTAINMENT AND UNIT FACTOR SYSTEMS 


Mr. James. Why should not the cost of ascertainment procedure 
and the unit factor system be integrated ? 

Mr. Hook. The question, as I understand it, is “Why should not 
cost ascertainment and the unit factor system be integrated ?” 

We believe that is a fruitful area of study, and to make a small 
beginning, we have borrowed a top expert from the Bureau of the 
Budget by the name of Dr. Deming, who is in the process of study 
ing this whole question of cost ascertainment and the unit factor 
system. There are several questions in that regard and among them 
is the question of whether or not they can be combined without great 
additional personnel and, also, how we can get accounting cost con 
trol. There is a possibility that a combination of the two may be 
possible and we are, at the moment, beginning an investigation of 
that whole area, which ties in, of course, to the whole cost controls 
that are necessary in the Department, which we do not now have. 

Mr. James. You say “cost ascertainment” when you imply “cost 
finding.” I do not like the use of the words “cost ascertainment” in 
your book of words, because in my book “cost ascertainment” can 
mean a very different thing from “costing finding.” 

Mr. Srrom. I might say that this is an area of study for cost finding 
and control of costs, under a sampling technique. The first report 
I had—Dr. Deming has only been with us 2 weeks—from him was 
last night and he said it looked like it was going to take a long time 
to solve the problem. 

The first thing they are going to do is to proceed to some office to 
study the practical problem and determine how the theory can be 
applied. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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GAO APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS 


Mr. James. Has the GAO approved the present breakdown of 
financial accounts and the accounting procedures as conforming to its 

udard requirements ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. In the report which I just mentioned there is a state- 

nt to the effect that the Post Office Department has not met the 

mum requirements of the Finance Control Act of 1950 to estab- 

1 and maintain adequate and efficient systems of accounting and 
nternal control. Ireport that as a statement coming from the General 
\ccounting Office, but we have not had time to review their report. 
It is simply made as a statement. 

In discussing it, briefly, there is some concern about the statement, 
because I have been informed that the GAO participated in setting 
ip our allotment accounts and the procedures we now have were 
developed jointly. However, I think, in fairness, we should state 
that they do not believe we have met the minimum requirements. 

Mr. James. They do not believe you have met the minimum 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. That is right, sir. 


CHECK ON SAVINGS RESULTING FROM CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT AND 
METHODS 


Mr. James. Does the Comptroller’s Office cheek on the savings 
claimed to be realized by any change in equipment or methods ¢ 

Mr. Hook. No, sir. 

Mr. James. Does anyone make that check? 

Mr. Hoox. The check is made by the Administrative Assistant’s 
Office when the installations are made. 


REPORTING OF CENTS IN REPORTS 


Mr. James. Why are the cents shown in financial reports involving 
billions of dollars? Would not money be saved if the cents were 
eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Askew. Mr. James, we do eliminate cents in many of our sta- 
tistical tables. For instance, in the entire cost-ascertainment report 
we usually use rounded-dollar figures, and we do in some of the tables 
which are published annually in the Postmaster General’s report. 
We have not heretofore attempted to require postmasters to submit 
reports to us omitting the cents because of the difficulty we might 
encounter reconciling those reports with the official financial state 
ment. So, whenever we are accumulating figures which we expect to 
balance out with the official financial accounts, we continue to use the 
cents in order to effect a balance. 

At the present time we are assembling many of those figures on 
puncheards directly from official accounts, which includes cents, and 
it is easier for us, once we get them in a punched card, to continue to 
use them than it would be to attempt to eliminate the cents. 

Mr. James. Would there be no worthwhile savings by dropping 
the cents item? Would it amount to very much as a savings? 

Mr. Askew. It can. In large volume reports there are elements 
of savings, and I think it is something we can afford to look into 
further. 

I have conferred with officials in a few firms who followed the 
practice of dropping cents, particularly in their statistical reports, and 
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I was favorably impressed in the discussion which I had with the 
Time magazine people. They apparently have been able to accom. 
plish a very substantial savings in their statistical reports by dropping 
the cents. It is necessary to apply a formula which is somewhat 
complicated, unless you can afford to allow a considerable variation 
in your overall total. 

Mr. Passman. With respect to your final analysis or bookkeeping 
you would have to use cents, would you not ? 

Mr. Askew. Our financial accounts are balanced out to the cent 
so, we must continue to require postmasters’ account to be balanced 
to the cent. 

RECORD OF PHYSICAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Strom, does the Comptroller’s Office have a 
record of the physical property (equipment) owned by the Post 
Office De partment ? 

Mr. Strom. No, sir. 

Mr. Passman. I have asked this question to other witnesses before 
other departments: Why should not there be a record made of all the 
equipment and the value placed thereon ? 

Mr. Srrom. There is a record of the equipment, but it is kept 
the Bureau of Facilities and also in the office of the postmasters 
Whenever there is a change of postmasters or an inspection of t] 
office, the inspectors check it insofar as postmaster offices are co) 
cerned. 

Mr. Passman. but you do not carry it in your records as an asset! 

Mr. Strom. No, sir. 

Mr. Passman. You have no value placed on the equipment you 
own ¢ ° 

Mr. Strom. No,sir. When the equipment is purchased, it is charged 
against the appropriation as though it were an operating expenditure. 
It is not capitalized. 

Mr. Passman. Either the Comptroller, or the inspectors, do verify 
whether or not the equipment is in the offices to which it is assigned ? 

Mr. Srrom. That is correct, sir. ‘There is an equipment record in 
every office which is verified by the inspectors. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON NEW POSTAL RATES 


Mr. Passman. What steps are now taken to develop the recom- 
mendations of the Department on new postal rates ? 

We discussed that briefly yesterday, but maybe you would like to 
elaborate on that at this time. 

Mr. Hoox. I would like to say this: As we reported to you pre 
viously, the rate group was not set up, although you had allocated 
some funds for that purpose. So, we are handicappe d by lack of 
personnel in the rate area, but we are in the process of making the 
most careful study we can with the personnel available. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, there will be recommendations for 
legislation on this subject presented to the Congress this year? 

Mr. Hoox. That is correct sir. 


SIX YEARS PROFIT OR LOSS ON POSTAL SAVINGS 


Mr. Passman. Leaving gains on investments out, how much has 
been the profit on postal savings in the aggregate in the last 6 years? 
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Mr. Rozerrson. I do not believe we have that information with us. 
Mav we submit that for the record. 
Mr. PassMAN. We would be glad to have that information. 
Che information referred to follows: ) 


nalysis of profit and loss on postal savings activities for the fiscal years 1947-52 
Item 1947 1948 


t earned on bank deposits $137, 086 $141, 948 
rest earned on bond investments 75, 509, 005. 4¢ 73, 175, 918 


come a 3, 577 3, 083. 
lotal operating income. --. . 75, 649, 669. 35 73, 320, 950. 


t earned on certificates of deposit il, : 734 64, 433, 408. § 
ng expenses 920 8, 339, 027 
r expenses 567, 721 78, 707. ; 


tal operating expenses 375. 5 72, 851, 143. 26 


ng profit (+-) or loss ) +-4. 654, 203 R06, 
smortized against interest on bond invest 
O17 
or los 
les of investment 


ilized on sales of investments 


t profit (+) or loss 


otal operating expense 


nrofit l 
pro 


um amortized against interest on bor 


Profit (+-) or lo 
l f investment 


realized on saless of investments 


LIABILITY ON POSTAL NOTES 


Mr. Passman. What is the liability now carried for postal notes / 

Mr. Askew. Until recently, that liability was approximately $1,- 
‘00,000, but when we were making the transfer of the items we pre- 
ously discussed we also transferred the amount of unpaid postal 
otes into our revenue for the current fiscal year. That item will be 
tf our books after this year. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


POST-OFFICE MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Mr. Passman. How many management surveys in large post offices 
ave been made in the last year by the Inspection Service / 

Mr. Sreruens. During the past fiscal year, 984; during the current 
vear, to date, 439. 
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Mr. Passman. Are you able to estimate the savings by these inspe 
tions 4 

Mr. Sreruens. In the 984 surveys made in 1952 the total savings ar 
$6.251.000.790, after deduction of cost. In the 439 surveys in the ew 
rent year, to date—this was to March 1—$4,976,478 

Mr. Passman. Under your program for fiscal 1954 how many 
spections W ill be made? 

Mr. Sreruens. It is difficult to estimate at this time, but these mar 
agement studies of the offices will be given a high priority, considering 
the very potential savings that are involved. We have at this time a 
serious arrearage in work, amounting at this time to approximately 
467 inspectors, and that means about 67 cases per man at this time of 
the year when there has been a reduction of the inspections automat 
cally charged at the beginning of each fiscal year. The workload will 

gain increase at the beginning of the next fiscal year, but present]; 
the re are approximate ‘ly 67 cases per man. 

Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Stephens, in the figures you are presenting i) 
answer to Mr. Passman’s question, are you giving only estimated say 
ings, or are you giving them as an actual savings as established by 
records in the Department ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. Those are actual savings. They represent a study 
of the needs of the office with particular respect to auxiliaries—that 
amount of money which is allotted each quarter for substitute help— 
and the estimates are then adjusted on this basis. The figures ar 
substantially correct. 


BOSTON PAYROLL FRAUD CASE 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Stephens, briefly, what is the present status of 
the Boston payroll fraud case ? 

Mr. SrerHens. The case is still active—in an active status—in that 
there are several instances involving several employees in which col 
lections, or partial collections, are still due, and there are three cases 
still pending before the United States attorney in Boston in which 
the decision has not been reached as to presentation to the grand jury 
So the case is still active. 

Mr. Passman. Have you been able to determine the actual amount 
of the fraud ¢ 

Mr. Srernens. We have positively established that irregular pay- 
ments were made to the extent of $48,030.02. Of that amount, $44.85: 
has been collected. 

Now, as to the extent of the Government’s loss, at the end of the est 
year after these disclosures were made the savings were $1,953,039. 
over the previous year. 

Mr. Passman. That is the payroll savings? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right. The overall reduction in the cost of 
operation at Boston. That is taking into account not only the postal 
annex but the entire postal district was being operated at the end of 
last year at a savings of over $3 million less than 1950, with the 
handling of considerab ly more mail and receipts. During the peak 
season in 1952, the costs were approxim: itely $45,000 a day less thar 
2 years previously. 

‘Mr. Canrretp. While the Department may not know just exactly 
the answer to this question, it may be able to estimate it: How long 
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does the Department feel that this payroll fraud was a continuing 
thing? 

Mr. Sternens. Inspectors’ reports show that it had been in opera- 
tion, to some extent, at least, for a considerable period of time. The 
evidence went back at least 3 years in which there were irregulari- 
ties, and so forth. It is diffienlt for me to state how long it “might 

ive been going on to some extent. 

Mr. CanrreLp. How many employees were actually discharged 
a result of your discoveries ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Eight hundred and fifty-one positions were elimi- 
ated almost immediately. 

Mr. Vurseii. Eight hundred and fifty-one people were discharged ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Positions; yes, sir. We presented 210 cases to the 
United States attorney. Of that number, 119 were indicted, 109 
pleaded guilty, 6 cases were subsequently dismissed, and 3 are yet 
pending. We investigated 1,470 cases altogether, and pecommmnetida 
tion for action was made against 393 persons. 

Mr. Passman- Were any of these men employed in a supervisory 
capacity ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes; 6 of the individuals who were indicted were 
supervisors. 

Mr. Passman. Have you found a similar condition on a smaller 
scale at any other place in the postal service / 

Mr, Sreruens. There have been other instances similar in nature. 
These were “timecard” irregularities where there had been absences 
of employees from duty. 

Mr. Passman. Were there any inspectors involved in this Boston 
payroll fraud case? 

Mr. Srepuens. Involved in what way ? 

Mr. PassmMan. I mean were there any postal inspectors involved in 
the fraud ? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir. 

Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Stephens, I do not think you have yet indicated 
for the record the estimated loss as a result of that fraud. 

Mr. Passman. Yes; he gave that. 

Mr. Canrrevp. The overall cost? 

Mr. Passman. Yes; that was put in. 

Mr. SterpHens. As close as we can determine, Mr. Canfield, we know 
that $48,030.02 was involved. That was established. 

Mr. Canrretp. What I have in mind is that you have dropped hun- 
dreds of employees who you say over a period of possibly years were 
participating in this fraud? In other words, they were being paid 
for not working and there must have been a loss of more than 
548.000 to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sreruens. We think so too, but the best guide would appear 
to be the savings that were affected immediately and during that 
vear after the start of the investigation and the following year. 
That saving was $1,953,039. There was reduction of that amount 
n the cost of operations. 

Mr. Canrtevp. In the first succeeding year ? 

Mr. Sternens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Canrtenp. Then, in the second succeeding year there was a 
further savings? 
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Mr. SterHens. Yes, sir; of $3 million. 

Mr. CanFievp. In other words, the loss amounted to some millions 
of dollars? 

Mr. Sreruens. It should be stated that there was a survey conducted 
incident to the case and improved supervision resulted from that. So, 
it should be considered that some of this amount saved was due to 
improved supervision of operations. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF POSTAL INSPECTORS 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, in asking this next question, I want 
to assure you I am not going to involve postmasters in the Fifth Con 
gressional District. 

Mr. Stephens, what is the average salary of the postal inspectors and 
what qualifications must a postal inspec tor have ? 

Mr. Svernens. The average salary is about—last year was $6,986. 

Mr. Passman. That is the average? 

Mr. Srernens. Yes, sir. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF POSTAL INSPECTORS 


Mr. Passman. What are their qualifications? What is required of 
them before they are approved for the position of postal inspector ? 

Mr. Sternens. They must have had a minimum of 4 years’ experi- 
ence in the classified post: 1] service; they must be between the ages of 
25 and 38, and they must possess substantial background indicating 
ability and the capacity to develop into a successful inspector. 


TRALNING OF POSTAL INSPECTORS 


Mr. Passma~. What testing is done to determine his capacity to 
onduct management surveys after he is once employed ¢ 

Mr. SrerpHuens. After the inspector is employed, he is assigned for 
nstruction and training with an experienced inspector who makes 
periodic reports on his development. His work is very closely super 
vised by an inspector in charge of the Division in which he operates 
and he is rated annually on his development and progress along ce1 
tain specific lines. For instance, in auditing or in the handling of 
management surveys, or in lease work or criminal work, he is rated 
wecording to civil-service standards on that development, and as he 
indicates an ability to successfully move into a higher classification or 
field, he is assigned with another inspector to management studies. 


ROTATION OF POSTAL INSPECTORS 


Mr. PassMan. Mr. Stephens, what is the Department's policy with 
respect to rotation of postal inspectors? 

Mr. SterpHens. The nature of the work is such that there is a very 
substantial rotation of inspectors, automatically. They are reassigned 
by the inspector in charge to meet the varying needs of the Division; 
to obtain the services of an inspector and of certain qualifications in an 
area producing considerable work under that classification ; to fill va 

‘ancies and, occasionally, at the inspector’s request for a change to 
other territories. 

Mr. Passman. Is there a definite limit on the length of time that an 
nspector is left in any one district ? 
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\Mir. Srernens. There is no definite time limit. I might state that 
roximately one-eighth of the force was rotated, or in effect rotated, 
year. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Stephens, is it not true that many of the inspec- 

tors now in the Inspection Service have been in the same locale for 
lecade or even more? 

Mr. SrerpHens. Some have. 

Mr. CaANrieLp. Some have never been rotated in fact? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is true to some extent, but the majority have 
een rotated or changed in far less time than that. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Do you, as the new Chief Inspector, believe in the 
principle of more regular rotation? 

Mr. Sreruens. I believe that it is a matter requiring the very closest 
dministrative study. 

Mr. Canrietp. Speaking for myself, I believe that situation should 

ve the study of the Department at this time. 

Generally speaking, inspection services of the Federal Government 
ire on a rotation basis and I do not believe it proper or wholesome 
for the Inspection Service of the United States Post Office Depart- 

nt to be, in the main, in a nonrotation basis. I say that because 

vhere you leave inspectors in a locale for a decade, or two decades, it 

wwe natural for them to become part of the post-office family of 

t locale and I think, too, sometimes when they are called upon to 

a4 with a viewpoint of approving certain services, they cannot 
the forest through the trees or the trees through the forest. 

In fact, [ have had complaints of that nature and I hope the Depart- 
ment from its highest echelons down will give that situation some 

il study. 

I was talking not long ago with Mr. Taber, the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, and he thinks the Inspection Serv 

is the real meat of this problem of improving morale and efliciency 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Srernens. We certainly hope to make an important contri- 

ition. The matter which you discussed will receive very careful 
dministrative study. 

_Mr. Canrieip. We do not anticipate that in parts of the field you 

rill get too much support for that idea, but I still believe—I truly 
believe—that there should be more frequent rotation of inspectors. 

Mr. Passman. Do you think it would be desirable, maybe, to place 
i limit on the time an inspector should serve in any one district? 

Mr. Sreruens. Well, I think it is a rather complex problem, but 
with changing conditions, I do not believe that a limit as such would 
operate to our best advantage. Understand, we are a relatively small 
force of people and we are serving now a postal service that has 
expanded tremendously. The dems inds in certain of the more popu- 
lated areas of today are such that the automatic rotation of inspectors 
vould be a detriment to the accomplishment of our work. So it is 
i matter that requires a great deal of care. 


TRANSFER OF FIELD AUDIT FUNCTIONS TO THE COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Hook, would it be desirable to transfer the ac 
ounting and auditing functions of the office to the comptroller and 
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the responsibility for physical facilities and methods to a staff 
skilled engineers ? 

Mr. Hook. I believe you are probably referring in that question to 
the auditing work the inspectors do in the post: I service in the field 
That question has been raised recently. There are arguments on both 
sides, particularly with respect to the cost involved of possibly dupli 
cating manpower on the one side, since the auditing work that is done 
in the field is relatively simple. On the other h: ind, it would appear 
on the surface that there is need for studying the situation to see if 
there is some way to get better control of the work in the field, and we 
do not believe at this point there is, and we know of no answer to it. 

Mr. Passman. There is bound to be certain duplication of work 
there if you should transfer that. 

Mr. Hoox. There would seem to be. 


INVESTIGATION OF NEW YORK POST OFFICE 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Stephens, what progress has been made in the 
criminal investigation of the New York post office’ 

Mr. SterHens. At the present time 20 inspectors are engaged upon a 
survey of all phases of the postal service in New York City. They are 
making very substantial progress and have already placed into effect 
a number of service changes, particularly with respect to the handling 
of a decentralized distribution in the larger station areas and adjust 
ing the collections of mail with out-of-town dispatches and trying 
better to meet the peak deadline. There has been already some reduc 
tion of personnel. 


BACKLOG IN INSPECTION WORK 


Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Stephens, will you tell us something about the 
backlog of your inspection work, and just what your problems may be 


in that respect / 

Mr. Srerpuens. We have an arrearage now, accurately estimated, o 
467 inspectors. That is divided between the various classes of work- 
inspections, surveys, criminal work, and miscellaneous work. 

At the present. time we are taking on a considerable number of 
additional investigations. For instance, the Bureau of Transportation 
is calling on us for a number of surveys on potential truck routes; for 
inspections of some of their rail lines; and we understand they intend 
to call on us to the extent of our manpower for those surveys. This is 
the third year these large office surveys have been outstanding, and 
we have established a high priority for the accomplishment of that 
work. It is interrupted frequently by the need to give attention to 
criminal and other work. We are trying to allot the inspection time 
on the best priority basis that we can, t: aking into account the savings, 
the expenditures that are involved, the service matters that are in 
volved, and public interest generally. 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Canrretp. How many inspectors do you have? 
Mr. SrepHens. We have 855 positions. We have been carrying 9 
vacancies. 
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Mr. CaNFieLp. In these requests, no additional funds are being asked 


more men ¢ ; . 
Mr. Sreruens. No, sir. In fact, the estimate will be $135,000, ap- 
yroximately, less than our commitments on salaries established 


¥. 


INCOMPLETED INSPECTIONS FOR 1953 


Mr. Canrretp. How many post offices will you be unable to inspect 
it you had set up for inspection ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. We estimate at the present time we will be able to 
mplete by the end of June 1953 probably 65 percent of the inspec- 


tlOns. 

Mr. Passman. Other than your inspection service, do you have a 
an in Washington who has the responsibility of supervising the 
rk all the way down? 

Mr. Srernens. Yes. The chief inspector is responsible for very 
lose supervision; and we have a personnel setup within the Bureau 
where the efficiency ratings, the production records, and all items of 
that nature are reviewed constantly. 


FUNDS FOR EXPANSION OF INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Canrrevp. In view of the statement just made by the chief 

spector, Mr. Hook, I am prompted to ask if you requested addi- 
tional funds for the expansion of this service from the Bureau of the 
Budget ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. Mr. Chairman, we requested sufficient funds for 200 
idditional inspectors and the clerical support necessary. At the time 
the original request was made by our predecessors that was primarily 
to catch up with the backlog of work that the chief inspector has 
just described, and to put us on a current basis. ‘They did not con 
template the additional demands on the inspection service that we 
ire now pl ac ing on them. The inspection service is being asked to 
do, 1 editition to their normal work in oa past, a lot of additional 
management services. For example, it was not customary to send 

large group of inspectors in a major eee office like in New York. 
[wo inspectors in a large establishment like that disappear. Their 
work cannot be effective. 

We are also asking the inspection service to check all recommen- 
lations for acting postmasters before they are appointed. That is 
something that has never been done before. 

Then in much of the cost-control areas in the large post offices we 
must rely at this time to a large extent on the inspection service, 
because they are the only people we have in the whole organization to 
depend upon. 

So we think it is a rather serious matter not to be able to strengthen 
the inspection service so as to at least dispose of the serious backlog. 

Mr. Gary. Is it not true, on the other hand, Mr. Hook. that some 
of the duties which the inspectors are now performing will be taken 
iway from them and transferred to other departments, such as 
accounting duties ? 

Mr. Hoox. Well, as I said earlier, Mr. Gary, the accounting func- 
tions that the inspection service performs are largely in connection 
with their other duties, and we are not yet sure at all that it is eco- 
omical to have others take over the present inspectors’ audit function. 
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Mr. SreruHens. It is is a substantial amount of our work, but 
handled in large part in connection with other investigations, n 
cellaneous investigations or investigations of any type. 

Mr. Hoox. I would say it would be logical, over a period of years, 
as a management team is recruited, to relieve some of the load on thy 
inspection service, but that takes time to accomplish, and how m 
it will relieve the load, it is impossible to predict at this time. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ACTING POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Hook, under the present law and rules and reg 
lations, if you have a vacancy in a post office, the Postmaster Genera 
can appoint an acting postmaster, and the only qualifications he needs 
to meet are that he be a patron of that office and he within the pr 
seribed age limit ? 

Mr. Netson. There is also a qualification whether he is suitable fo: 
the job. We look into that. 

Mr. PassMan. That is something new ! 

Mr. Netson. Yes, si 

Mr. Passman. You have just put that into effect? 

Mr. Neztson. Yes, in the last 6 weeks or 2 months. 

Mr. Passman. Do you not think it is a good idea for any acting 
postmaster to meet certain requirements and possess certain qualifica 
tions before he is placed in office ¢ 

Mr. Nevson. Yes, sir. Some candidates have already been turne: 
down. 

Mr. Hoox. As you know, in cooperation with the Civil Servi 
Commission, we have raised the standards for appointments to post 
master positions, including the use of tests, and we believe acting 
postmasters should have the same qualifications as permanent post 
masters. That is another thing the inspection service is now checking 


UNIT FACTOR SYSTEM 


Mr. Passman. What is the present status of the system of measur 
ing comparative costs in post offices, known as the unit factor system / 

Mr. Netson. That question has now been referred back to the ad 
ministrative assistant to the Postmaster General for further study and 
refinement. We think it is an approach in the right direction, but 
it is by no means yet perfected. 

Mr. PassmMan. How many people are working on tabulating and 
interpreting the results ? 

Mr. Netson. I would be unable to answer that. We have it in 
effect in 59 post offices, and of course it does take some work. Just how 
many people are employed on it, I cannot answer. 

Mr. Strom. We have one man in our office and an assistant inspector 
in charge studying the system with Dr. Deming of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Passman. Are you in position to state what use has been 
made of the results thus far? 

Mr. Netson. No, I am not. I am not too familiar with that, but 
I believe Mr. Bruce, who helped devise the system, can tell you about it 
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Mr. Bruce. ‘There has been no practical application of the results, 
d the reason has been that the Department has not had an oppor 
tunity to refine the system. Only the fundamentals have been placed 
n operation, 
OSHKOSH, WIS., POST OFFICE 


Mr. Canrretp. It is reported that the Oshkosh post office had aver- 
ige receipts of $14 per man-hour in 1952. This is almost double the 
figure for the best offices using the unit factor system. It is said that 
the postmaster has had previous experience with industrial engineer 
ng in private industry. That being so, what is done to recognize 
achievements like this and to introduce them in other post offices ¢ 

Mr. Nextson. Of course the dollar receipts per man-hour do not 
always reflect the situation. At Oshkosh the principal patron of 
the post office is the Miles Kimball Co., a novelty gift concern which 
sells by direct mail. That company contributes a substantial part 
of the receipts, and the amount of work required is not comparable 
to the ordinary run of mail. 


BARRYTON, MICH., POST OFFICE 


Mr. Canrtevp. It has been reported that the post office in Barryton, 
Mich., has gross receipts of $17,000, of which $11,000 is from one 
patron who buys stamps there but mails through Grand Rapids. 
Why does this post office need a postmaster and two clerks? 

Mr. Netson. I am unable to answer that from our file. However, 
we will make inquiry and ascertain what the situation is. I would 
say it does not appear likely the patron mails through Grand Rapids, 


because then Barryton would not be credited with the postal receipts. 
GRANTING OF TIME OFF TO EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canrrevp. An inspection report shows that the Johnstown, Pa., 
postmaster gave time off on the afternoon of December 24, 1952, 
to 140 salaried employees while at the same time employing auxiliary 
help. 

Mr. Nevson. That is true. We have a report that that was done, 
although I was not familiar with it. It appears the postmaster was 
very much out of order in doing that, and of course we will take it 
up with him. 


CENTRALIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF SUBURBAN 
OUTLYING POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrie._p. What has been done toward centralizing the admin- 
istration and operation of suburban and outlying post offices with the 
large city post offices ? 

Mr. Nexson. Not too much has been done in that regard. We in- 
tend to study it very thoroughly. It is something we believe will 
improve the service and lower the cost. We have run into considerable 
objection, however, whenever we try to start something of that sort. 
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FIGURING COMPENSATORY TIME FOR SATURDAY WORK 


Mr. Canrretp. How much trouble and time is involved in figuring 
compensatory time for employees working on Saturday ¢ 

Mr. Netson. That is relatively simple, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COMPARISON OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND SACRAMENTO, CALIF., POST OFFICES 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Nelson, why does New Orleans have 1,800 em 
ployees and Sacramento 800 employees when both oflices show the same 
annual receipts ¢ 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Passman, the statement with respect to receipts is 
incorrect. 

Mr. Passwaw. Would you mind stating for the record the receipts 
for the last fiscal year on a comparative basis ? 

Mr. Newson. I will give it to you for both years. 

For the calendar year 1951, the receipts at New Orleans were $7,184, 
000; and at Sacramento, $3,937,000. 

For the calendar year 1952, the receipts at New Orleans were $7,893,- 
000: and at Sacramento, $3.982.000. 

Mr. Passman. It must be, then, a typographical error. If it was a 
typographical error, the question should not have been asked. 


‘TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
SIZE OF MAIL CONTAINERS 


Mr. Canrietp. What is the largest container now used for shipping 
mail ¢ 

Mr. Auten. The largest container is 40 by 48 by 36 inches. How- 
ever, that is definitely in the minority. The oversize mail pouch is 
about 6 cubic feet. 

Mr. Canrreip. If larger containers or pallets were used, could lower 
railroad rates be obtained 7 

Mr. Autten. We are in the process of trying to study this whole 
container equation, right now. Iam not certain the present size mail- 
bags are the logical size for handling mail, particularly parcel post. 
[ think there are many occasions when the mail could be better 
handled in larger containers. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOREIGN MAIL RATES 


Mr. Canrrecp. Would it be practical to transfer responsibility for 
foreign mail rates to the Division of Rates from the Bureau of 
Transportation ? 

Mr. Auuen. Yes; I think it would be. 


LAWS RESTRICTING ECONOMIES IN TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Canrrevp. To what extent do laws restrict the possibility 
realizing economies in transportation costs ? 

Mr. Aruen. I believe there are several restrictions. I have not as 
yet had the opportunity to study them thoroughly from the stand- 
point of offering specific suggestions. 
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| have a list here of some of the items which Il think we ought to 
tion. No; ] ap parently do not have the list, but 1 am pretty sure 
eall it. 

ie first one, and most Important one 1h my Opim1on, is the existing 

nsotar as the Civil Aeronautics Board is concerned, the essence 

hich, as | interpret it, means that the Post Office De partment does 
buy transportation. I feel if that were changed, and the Post 
Department were permitted to pur hase its all transportation, 
ink there would be some resultant economy. 
here are others. For exaniple, I am acvised that there is no 
rehensive law today which would permit the truck tran porta- 
of mail in |. ¢. Ll, or small quantities. We have the star-route 
ition Which embraces exclusive use of the vehicle. It is my opinion 
t there are m: un movements of mail that do not, of hecessiby, have 
ove as a truckload movement. I believe, for example, that there 

‘al possibi lities for the use lines. The bus lines today 

interested in handling this mail because the existing law 

Mn ikes Ca h one ol ce se movement subject to I ids and 

yids are premised in most instances on the utilization of the 

plete vehicle 

Yall. there is something whi h I think should be consid 

l, and J] am not ready at this time to make a specific recommenda- 

and that is the mail-messenger equation. Many of these mail 

ssenger routes have been in effect for a long period of time, and 

y have not been thoroughly reviewed and looked into. The pres- 

law in this regard, I am advised, i is one that permits these mail- 
essenger routes to go on extensively. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

There is another equation here on highway busses, and I understand 
that the law prohibits your making a m: Lintenance contract in excess 
of a year. I es it is pretty difficult to work out a maintenance 
contract for only 1 year, when an individual knows it is coming up 
every year. My shiokint would be, if the law were changed to per- 
mit a longer period, you might be able to make more advantageous 
contracts on maintenance. 

[ believe there is another law that restricts the extent to which high- 
way busses can be placed in operation. I cannot quote you the exact 
phraseology, but I understand the interpretation of it is that we can- 
not put a highway post office in service in the event there is a railway 
service that is reasonably good service. The competition is limited 
from that standpoint. 

I think that covers the general equations, but I think the most im- 
portant is the CAB equation. I strongly believe we should have the 
right to buy our own air transportation. I think it would result in 
better service. 


hen, ag 


BOUGHT TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Canrrecp. You used the expression “buy our own transporta- 
tion.” Mr. Allen, what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I mean this: At the present time the 
Civil Aeronautics Board prescribes to the post office the rates that 
are to be paid. Now, the rates are the same for one carrier, regardless 
of the area that that particular carrier may serve and the rates are 
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the same, regardless of the quantity they may move. The rates paid, 
in many instances, have no relation to the actual volume of mail mov- 
ing. That, of course, brings you into the subsidy equation. 

I feel this way : The lowest service rate the CAB has given us today 
is 45 cents a ton-mile, and private industry and individual shippers 
can move air freight for 25 cents a ton-mile. I am not at all convinced 
it costs the airline twice as much, approximately, to move air mail 
as it does to move the other. 

The rates prescribed for air express, I believe, average around 36 
or 38 cents a ton-mile. I am not convinced it costs the airlines less to 
move air express than it does air mail. I would like, so much, to see 
an arrangement comparable to the one we have with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission where the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribed a level of rates which the Postmaster General has the au- 
thority to negotiate with the individual carrier. In some instances 
negotiations have been worked out at less than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission level and in some instances more. I think that 
plan is sound and should have its application. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. May I have a word right here? 

This is a matter on which the chairman and I have frequently ds- 
agreed, and that is with respect to the helicopter service. We havea 
recommendation by the staff investigators that this service be abol- 
ished. At the present time the service is used in New York, Chicago, 
ind Los Angeles. It has just recently been established in New York. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. I have personally viewed the operations in Chicago and 
Los Angeles, and I am informed that the mail can be transported just 
as expeditiously and far cheaper by other means, but it is my under- 
standing that the Post Office Department has to use this service 
because it has been-authorized by the CAB. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Auuen. We have had a survey team looking into this entire 
helicopter situation for the last 45 days. I have not, as yet, had an 
opportunity to completely study their complete findings. 

I have seen the helicopter operation in New York and T have seen 
it in Chicago. I have talked with the operator who handles the Los 
Angeles setup. 

There is no specific subsidy in any of the helicopter areas. CAB 
has stipulated that the entire cost of these operations is construed to 
be at service rates. ‘The rates in one of these operations has just beer 
materially increased. That is the Los Angeles one. 

From my observation and from the information I have so far, I am 
sure there are material refinements to be made. 

I am convinced there are instances where the service of the mail is 
not improved by the existing helic ‘opter ser vice. 

On the other hand, there seems to be some little problem. If we 
take that work away from the helicopter people and move it by motor 
truck at a lower cost, there is some question as to what effect that has 
on the overall rates we pay. That is being investigated at the present 
time. 
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Summarizing, I think there is room for curtailment, material cur- 

ce nt, although, on the other hand, I am inclined to believe that it 

t be logical to keep this helicopter situation in the picture to some 

ecree with this congestion becoming more severe as it is in these 

ver cities. With further refinement and further development of 
helicopter, it could be a real worthwhile medium of transport. 

Mr. Canrietp. I am glad to hear that statement. I think it is a 

ry fair one. I am not an extremist on this issue, but I do want to 

this, in passing: 

The contributions made by the Post Office Department, down 

ough the years, in promoting helicopter development has borne no 

d of dividends, especially in Korea, where the original flyers em- 

oyed by our armed services were Post Office Department helicopte r 

ots. 

[ happen to live in a great metropolitan area—the metropolitan 
rea of New York City—and I may be wrong, but I envision the time 

en helicopters may be a godsend to us in serving the fringe cities 

d towns around New York in the distribution of the mail. 

I hope too, the United States of America will never be subjected to 
itomic attack by a foreign enemy, but if, perchance, we were visited 
vith such a disaster, the Post Office helicopter men would be men 

it we would want on the job. 

, 1 am glad to hear that Mr. Allen has made that last statement, 

it is good to know that the whole matter is being subjected to 
iew now. If it develops that it is an inefficient, too costly, and 
proper operation, why, I will be glad to change my view. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have never been 
pposed to the use of helicopters in the Post Office Department where 

will improve the service. What I have been opposed to is using the 
Post. Office Department as a guine a pig to develop helicopters. 

[ think the helicopter unquestionably has a very large place in 

e field of aviation, but I think experimental deve lopme nt should be 
confined to the Defense Department and not to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Moreover, I want the Postmaster General to say whether the heli- 

pter shall be used to transport mail and not the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. I think the Postmaster General should be given the authority 

determine what transportation facilities shall be used for delivering 

e mail. 

[ do not think the Civil Aeronautics Board has a thing in the world 
to do with it and ought not to have anything to do with it. 

anger the Postmaster General says that service is a desirable ser- 

, | have no more to say, but until he does, I am going to continue 
to fight it. ; 

Mr. Canrtevp. I will not find any fault with that last statement. 

Mr. Gary. We are not so far apart. We do not disagree ofter, Mr. 

Chairman, and, fortunately, when we do, we are never disagreeable, 
and I am sure it will always remain that way. However, I have 
definite opinions on that situation, and I think that it is a matter that 
should be handled by the Postmaster General. 

J am glad the Department is looking into it, and I hope we can set 

® thing up so that the kind of transportation used will be determined 

e Postmaster General and not the CAB. 
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BUYING TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Hoox. Could we clarify this in the record by a question ? 
is the question in regard to “buying” our own transport ? 

Mr. Canrietp. In other words, Mr. Allen, “buying our own tra 
port” means that the Post Office Department will be able to have t 
say in W1 iting the ticket on this type of operation 4 


Mr. Passman. And, in negotiating service rates with the carrik 


Mr. Atuen. Yes, sir. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION OF MAIL TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


r-HAUL TRUCK ROUTES 


Mr. Canrretp. To what extent are steps being taken to reduce Nn 

insportation costs by increasing the number of short-haul ti 

tes, Mr. Allen ? 
\nuen. The short-haul truck routes are being increased, a 
ll be continued to be increased. 

I think there is one limitation which is a big limitation, and I thi 
it is one that is very concerning, and that is, in my opinion, wh 
you make a transition from rail movement to motortruck movement 
or when you attempt to utilize each medium of transportation in i 
logical economic sphere, that necessitates the adjustment of the facil 
ities to do that. 

I have seen many instances where we have gone into a short-haul 
truck program and we have not properly considered the equation of 
moving the mail from the long-haul rail movement. to the short-haul 
truck program. Asa result, we have increased the handling costs and 
we may have somewhat delayed the mail. 

It seems to me that, overall, this is a problem of intelligent coordi 
nation—getting the facilities where the mail can be transferred 
directly from one medium of transportation to another medium of 
transportation with a minimum amount of handling and delay. 


LONGER-HAUL TRUCKING AND RAIL SERVICE 


Mr. Canrretp. Are you experimenting with longer-haul trucking 
where railway service is poor or noncompetitive ? 

Mr. Auten. I believe I am correct in saying, basically, that has 
been done in two places. That is between Portland and Seattle and 
between Chicago and Cincinnati. 

I feel that with the railroad rates in effect at the present time, which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has prescribed, and which are 
on an average basis throughout the country, that further negotiation 
with some of the rail lines there is a real possibility and I believe in 
some of those instances long-haul trucks could be a logical substitute 
for some of those movements, with resultant lower costs and without 
impairment of the mail service. 


INCREASE IN USE OF BUSLINES 


Mr. CanrieLp. Have you considered increasing the use of the bus- 
lines? 





Mir. Auten. I commented on that previously. With the develop- 
nt of the highways in this country I think the bus can play a real 

part in helping us move the mail faster and more economically in 
iller quantities. 


NVERSION OF GOVERN MENT-OWNED HIGHWAY POST OFFICES TO CONTRACT SERVICE 


Mr. Canrievp. Has consideration been given to converting Gov- 

ment-owned highway post offices to contract highway post offices / 

Mr. Auten. These, I am told, are being converted fairly fast. 
[here seemed to have been any number of problems in the mainte- 

nee of these Government-owned buses. 

Of course, the other problem is that whenever you have a bus opera- 
on where you only have one bus and the bus breaks down, there is 
ilways the problem of service. 

[he policy at the present time is to convert very, very carefully the 
ontingent operation. 


ATR-STAR ROUTES 


Mr. Canrrecp. Have you considered using airline contracts as air- 
star routes between major cities / 

Mr. Aten. My understanding is that we are completely restricted 
n our ability to do that at the present time. 

[ understand the present law would prohibit us from using air 
novement where other movements were available for surface trans- 
portation. I feel, as I tried to bring out before, that we ought to look 
at this transportation from the standpoint of finding the proper eco- 
nomic sphere for each medium. I really believe there are places today 
vhere the airplane can do a better job than can the other mediums. 

y “better job,” I mean costwise that some of the other services, even 

the surface mail. I think there should be a greater latitude to do 
hat to the extent that private industry does. 


FUNCTIONS OF PURCHASING AGENT 


Mr. Canrietp. What functions are performed by the purchasing 
igent that could not just as effectively be ac complished by the Bureau 
of Facilities or other bureaus with prime interest ¢ 

Mr. Strom. There are no purchasing functions which could not be 
assigned to any one of the bureaus, if desired. It is a matter of organ- 
zation and where the function should fit into the organization. It is 
under study. 

Mr. Canrretp. Why is there a purchasing agent in the Post Office 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. The purchasing agent was set up under the law many 
vears ago. In fact, the law was title 5, United States Code 366, and it 
vas established as a result of an investigation. 

At that time it was felt, 1 suppose, that the purchasing agent would 

lear all purchases and be responsible directly to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. At that time he was appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. However, that office was discontinued with the Reor- 
ganization Act as a Presidential office and appointment now rests 
with the Postmaster General. 
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Mr. Canrretp. Did the Hoover task force recommend abolish 
this position ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. They did, and recommended it be moved into the Bu 
reau of Facilit ies, 

Mr. Hoox. That is under study at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 


DISPOSITION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Canrietp. On 48 of the 234 vehicles disposed of in the last 
years, Washington headquarters had not received disposal reports 
accounting as of March 25, 1953. Why ? 

Mr. Kren. Mr. Chairman, we did not know this fact existed, but on 
checking it up, we find it probably was so, and it was due to the lag 
in reporting between the postmasters and the Washington office 
When a truck is sold the money is placed in the postmaster’s account 
but the reporting is done separately than his usual report. A mor 
careful and closer supervision will correct this in the future. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Kieb, what is the procedure for disposing 
trucks? 

Mr. Kies. At the present time when a replacement truck arrives 
or is sent to a postmaster, the old truck, by law, has to be turned over 
to GSA, and they offer it to various agencies, or institutions for ind 
gents, boys’ schools, and places of that kind. The operation is very, 
very slow and involved and full of redtape. 

The net result has been that the Department has been taking the 
good tires off the trucks and putting on worn tires, taking off the side 
vision mirrors, good seats, and such other equipment as might be of 
any value has been taken off the trucks. The truck is then declared 
to be unserviceable and is sold to the highest bidder, after an adver 
tising process by the postmaster. 


TRUCK REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrietp. Why is a truck considered to be ready for disposal 
when it has gone only 50,000 miles ? 

Mr. Kirn. It seems to me that the Bureau of the Budget set up 
replacement program and adopted a policy of 50,000 miles, or 6 years, 
whichever happens first, when a truck is declared ready for replace 
ment. As a matter of fact, the fleet today is in pretty good shape 
We are not, in this present budget, asking for a large replacement 
The danger is that such a policy should not go too long without 
replacement. We could get by for a reasonable length of time with 
our trucks with good operating maintenance. The policy is not 
realistic in itself, because certain failures do not mean the end of a 
truck. Some trucks are involved in accidents and demolished and 
things of that kind. That, I think, will work itself out as ge get deep 
er into our study. 

HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 


Mr. CanrieLtp. How many horses are still used to carry the mail? 

Mr. Kier. There are two service contracts for horse-drawn vehicles. 
both are in the ec ity rh Philadelphia. One contract is for 24 and one 
contract is for > he postmaster feels he can get the mail through 
the heavily congeste : downtown district of Phil: adel phi: i quicker with 





e-drawn vehicles than with motor vehicles. So, there are 
actually 29 horse-drawn vehicles under contract. to the Philadelphia. 
st office. 
Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I believe that in Kentucky we still have 
relatively few number of star-route contracts where the mail is 
vered on horseback. 


MOTOR VEHICLE MAINTENANCE POLICIES 


Mr. Canrrevp. To what extent have vehicle maintenance policies 
been changed in the light of modern new equipment? Do you have a 
manual on modern new equipment f 4 

Mr. Kres. About 3 years ago it was customary to make a triennial 
nspection of all motor vehicles. Motor vehicles were brought is 
from the field and they were thoroughly inspected and all worn parts 
changed. This is a carryover from the days when they ran trucks 20 
and 30 years. 

Currently the Department is doing that twice a year. There will be 
a study on my desk within the next week; I understand it is almost 
ready now, that will give us some cost accounting on this work. In 

y personal opinion I do not think it is necessary, nor is it the manner 

which it is done with most commercial fleets. I think we may be 
able to reduce that and eliminate it in the future. 

That is a principal illustration of the way things have been done 

the past and I think we are going to find better ways of handling our 
trucks as we go along. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is there a manual on garage practices ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir. 


LONG-RANGE FACILITIES PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. CanrFiexp. Is there a long-range facilities procurement pro- 
cram ? 

Mr. Kren. We have no trucks older than 1947 at the present time. 
You are not referring to trucks? 

Mr. Canrievtp. Let merephrase that. We are getting into the matter 
of buildings. Does the Department have a long-range procurement 
program ¢ 

Mr. Kres. It has not had in the past from the standpoint of any 
planning. We have instituted plans now and we are hoping to de- 
velop them rapidly, pissy we will be able * master-plan our 
facilities requirements over 5-, 10-, 15-, and 20-year anticipated needs 
beginning with what we a We have started th: it program in two 
cities now and hope to be able to carry that on, so that we will be 

le to do first things first and take care of things that we need first. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Do your leases contain an option for the Government 
to buy ? ; 

Mr. Kres. They do not, sir. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED SITES 


Mr. Canrretp. How many building projects affecting post offices 
re there now before GSA ? 
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Mr. Kres. I understand that several years ago GSA_ purchased 
approxim: ads 300 sites around the country for post office use and 
development. Then the Government building program stopped and 
they have done nothing with those. Those sites are not available to 
us today for development in a lease program, as we cannot lease them 
or buy them. We have no money to buy them with. Some of 
them are no longer suitable for post office use. In the meantime, of 
course, the post office has been blamed for lack of carrying through 
projects in these cities. 

Mr. Canrretp. The number of these sites, you say, is about 300? 

Mr. Krier. Approximately 300. 

Mr. Canrrevp. You do not feel that many of them can be used for 
leasing purposes? 

Mr. Kirn. We hope that we may develop some permissive legislation 
which will permit us to take over those sites, which we can use and 
sorely need in many places, from GSA and get them in the hands of 
private owners, who will build facilities on them. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield there for a question off th 
record ? 

Mr. Canrretp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrerp. Are you restricted by law in this approach ? 

Mr. Kier. The best I have been able to find out is, we may be able 
to cure it with a reorganization plan. However, GSA has no legal 
authority to sell that property until it has been declared surplus and 
unnecessary to any other agency. So that we have that hurdle to 
overcome. 


CHICAGO TUNNEL SYSTEM 


Mr. Canrretp. Have you considered the possibility of using 

Chicago tunnel system for the local transfer of mail ? 

Mr. Kren. A very careful study has been made on that by 
Department. These anata as you know, have been in Chicago for 
a long time and were used for the disposal of ashes and refuse, and 
things of that kind. They are owned by a corporation. That cor- 
poration came to the Department and asked us to make a survey. We 
made some investigation. These are underground tunnels with rail 
way tracks through them, carrying rail cars, which transport ashes 
and refuse and debris out of the center of the city. They run all 
through downtown Chicago, particularly over on the lake front. 
They are being used by some of the big buildings. 

Their use has been surveyed by some of the large building projects 
in Chicago to see whether or not they could be used for a parking 
space. There are a number of engineering problems involved. As 
far as the Post Office Department is concerned, they do not make a1 
adequate connection with any mail transport facility and it would b 
necessary to connect them properly. 

The corporation wanted us to make a sommitment that we would 
use them before they made a survey but the Department felt that we 
had no authority to do that, and T think they were correct; the 
operating company should make the survey themselves and we would 
then consider their proposal. The matter stopped there as far as 
the Department was concerned, as far as I can find out. About 
weeks ago we received an official notification from 1 of the stock- 
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s of the corporation owning the tunnel saying that the man who 
been dealing with us for them before had no authority to deal. 
it is where the matter is at the moment. 

In my opinion it is not too practical a suggestion. But it certainly 

ints a lot of study. There is a lot of money involved in the 

of ventilation and in the handling of them, and a study of 

s that are available. It is a problem that will require a lot of 
ful planning and study before it can be practical. 

Mr. CaNFreLp. Are these tunnels under the congested parts of the 


\ir. Kies. Yes; in some areas they are under the congested parts 
f the city. 


NEW YORK SUBWAY SYSTEM 


CANFIELD. What about the use of the New York subway SYS 
Mr. Allen, if I am not mistaken, studies have been projected 
erning the possible use of the New York subway system for ex- 
ting mail in the downtown areas. Do you know anything about 


Mr. Auuen. I am sorry, I really do not know. I would be very 
ippy to find out and let you know. 

Mr. Srrom. Perhaps I can answer that, in part. 

Mr. CanFrecp. Mr. Strom, there was some study projected of that, 

s there not ¢ 

Mr. Strom. The study that was made was very superficial at best. 
We had the same problem there that Mr. Kieb has referred to, con- 
ecting up the tunnel systems with our postal and rail facilities. 

Mr. Gary. We discussed that before the committee a year or two 
go, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CANFIELD. The committee will adjourn until 9: 30 tomorrow. 


Fripay, May 1, 1953. 
POSTAL OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

JOHN C. ALLEN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 

A.C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 

JAMES T. NELSON, POST OFFICE INSPECTOR 


Mr. Canrrecp. The committee will come to order. 
We will take up the appropriation item, “Postal operations.” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTIMATEs 


The appropriate justifications will be inserted in the record at 
point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PosTAL OPERATIONS, 1954 


Annual appropriations, 1952 (including supplementals) _.... $2, 098, 064 
Budget estimates, 1953 2,177, OO 


RECONCILIAT OF ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Annual appropriation act, 19538, Public Law 425 $2, 150, O01 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, Public Law 11 24, Ol 


Total estimated obligations, 19538 , 174, OO 
Hstimate, fiscal year 1954 , 230, THK 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal yea 56, TOL 


ina s of estimated increase 


754, 000 $139. 400, 000 
400, O00 21, 517, 000 


154. 000 160, 917. 000 


672, 000 S80, 924, 000 


3 600, 000 34, 449, 000 
000, 000 5 440. 000 


163, 000 157, 000 


435, 000 920, 980, 000 


ollection, delivery, and local transportation 
Collection and delivery 
i travel, city delivery 
carriers 3, 500, 000 498, 647, 000 
Salaries, fees, and travel, special 


} 


delivery messengers 329, 000 20, 719, 000 


Salaries anc 


829, 000 119, 366, 000 

Local transportatior 
Salaries and travel, vehicle service_ 504, 000 $34, 452, 000 +$948, ( 
Vehicle hire. é 17, 792, 000 |. 
Government vehicle operations 7,000 9, 999, 000 +462 
Purchase of vehicles (outside limitation 344, 000 1, 789, 000 +1, 44 
Purchase of vehicles (limitation 510, 000 602, 000 +92 
Salaries and travel, pneumatic tube ser- 

vic 486, 000 486, 000 

Mail messenger service 921, 000 19, 387, 000 +466, 
Carfare 2, 885, 000 3, 055, 000 +170 


Subtotal 3, 979, 000 87, 562, 000 +3, 583 


Rural delivery 
Salaries and transportation, rural carriers 3, 055, 000 193, 580, 000 
lotal—collection, delivery, and local 
transportation 730, 863, 000 800, 508, 000 


Mail handling in transit 
Salaries and travel, postal transportation 
service . , 923, 000 184, 067, 000 
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, ' . 
Analysis of estimated increase 1 tt Continued 


)peration and care of build 

slaries and travel, custodial service $59, 107, 000 $60, 31 $$]. 211. OK 
Communication services 000 » 27 ) +170, OOK 
Rents 27, 851, 000 3 " +4, 410, 000 
Rental allowances rtt ss of 7 uy 1] x 
Fuel and utility service OOF 11. 109. Oo +1. 252. OOK 
Building suppl 

enance 


lotal—operation and care of bulldings 


services 


vel, supplies and equipment 


countable pape 
nt shops 


yf mail equip 


ind equipme 


STIFICATION 


eneral statement 
appropriation This appropriation which approximates 77 per 
it appropriated for the operation of the postal service, provides 
is for the operation of the entire fieid postal service with the exception of 
required for the transportation of mail and the payment of claims. It 
des funds for the collection, dispatch, local transportation, and delivery of 
performance of all special services; distribution of mail in transit; leas 
ng: operation and care of buildings and grounds used by the postal field service ; 
irement, manufacture, and repair of mail bags and locks; and for the 
shing of the necessary supplies, equipment, and maintenance in connectior 
the operation of such activities. The personnel involved in these activi 
es include postmasters, supervisors, clerks, carriers, motor-vehicle employees, 
ill employees in the Postal Transportation Service. 
This appropriation is directly affected by the volume of mail and special- 
ce transactions, The quantity of mail handled or special-service transac 
tions that are required of the postal service are controlled by the public and the 
wstal service has no alternative but to provide the necessary manpower to 
ndle this business from the public. 
l'rend in postal receipts and mail volume.—The following table sets forth a 
mparative recapitulation of revenues, volume of mail, estimated obligations, 
manpower requirement for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954: 


Gross man 
power 
man-years 


Revenue Volume Obligations 
(dollars) (pieces lollars 


$1, 966, 000, 000 49. 400, 000, 000 | $2, O88, 705, 001 485, 918.0 
2, 152, 000, 000 | 51, 700, 000, 000 2. 174, 000, 000 504, 477.8 


Increase 186, 000, 000 2, 300, 000, 000 85, 294, 999 18, 559.8 


Percent increase 9. 46 4. 66 4 O08 2 99 


2, 152, 000, 000 | 51, 700, 000, 000 2, 174, 000, 000 504, 477.8 
2, 238, 000, 000 | 53, 700, 000, 000 », 230, 700, 000 511, 985.9 


Increase 86, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 56, 700, 000 7, 508. 1 


Percent increase... _ 4.00 3. 87 . 61 1. 49 





t e October 1. 1951 | 
‘re effective January 1, A] 


quent increases in second-class 

Howeve the increase in 1954 
of increase in seco 

il revenue derived it 

ittle effect upon the perce 


the revenues increased 


summary of the revenues 


on parcel pos f weight and size limitations imposed by Public I 
199 der the provisions of this act, effective January 1, 1952, the weight 
of parcel post was reduced from a maximum of 70 pounds to 40 pounds, and 1 
mum ce ined length d girth from 100 to 72 inches, for local delivery and 
the first two zon ind 20 pounds and 72 inches for zones above that with 
ey on that p: ‘Is mailed to or from any rural or star route, and to or fro! 
any post office of the second-, third-, or fourth-class are exempt for such re 
trictions. In other words, the restriction applies generally to mailings betwee! 
offices of the first class This act was further amended by Publie Law 308 o 
\pril 9, 1952, providing for the mailing of records, Braille writers, and other 
appliances for the blind without regard to the limitation effected by Public Law 
199, the previous limitation of 70 pounds in weight and 100 inches in combined 
length and girth applying in such instances. It is still too early to appraise the 
full effect of Public Law 199 and the Department cannot as yet tell what the fi 
effect on mail volume will be. 

Other legislation affecting postal service—(a) Public Law 277, approve: 
March 10, 1952: This act authorizes the establishment of postal stations 
branch post offices at camps, posts, or stations of the Armed Forces and th 
defense or other strategic installations without regard to the distance from su 
installations. Formerly the law restricted the establishments of such units 
not exceed 5 miles from the boundary of the office to which attached. This 
removes that limitation. This act also provides for detailing of postal employ: 
to such stations or branches and the payment of per diem at a rate not 
exceed $4 without regard to the Standardized Government Travel Regulations 

(b) Public Law 279, approved March 12, 1952: This act removed the 10 per 
cent surcharge on purchases of 50 or more postal cards which will have an effect 
on the revenue to be derived from Public Law 233. 

(c) Public Law 308, approved April 9, 1952: This law restored to 70 pounds it 
weight and 100 inches in length and girth combined for parcels containing 
pliances, records, or parts thereof for the blind sent through the mails. 

(d) Public Law 442, approved July 3, 1952: This act provides that the s 
aries of rural carriers serving heavily patronized rural routes shall not be re 
duced in pay by reason of increases in the lengths of such routes. 


(e) Public Law 455, approved July 5, 1952: This act, which is known as the 
Independent Offices Act, 1953 provides that any annual leave earned in any calet 
dar year must be used by not later than June 30 of the. succeeding year or sucl 
leave will be forfeited 

(f) Public Law 494, approved July 10, 1952: This act authorized the 
ment of overtime during the month of December to supervisors in the field post 
service whose salary, exclusive of longevity pay, does not exceed $4,970 per 
annum. The former maximum was $4,170 per annum. 

(9g) Public Law 499, approved July 10, 1952: This law authorizes the assign 
ment of any postal employee to service as a substitute rural carrier for not to 
exceed 30 days without reduction in compensation. 





Public Law 513, approved July 11, 1952: This act authorizes the Depart 

modernize the mail-equipment shops including the acquisition of the 
land 

ployee health services Health units are operated at 27 of the 


larger post 


and have been authorized at 2 additional offices At these units there is 


ed personnel qualified to administer to employees in event of injuries and 
es, as well as to make preemployment medical examinations in certain 
es, Consultations have been held with the Public Health Service relative 
th facilities to be provided postal employees It is estimated service will 
able for approximately 172,000 employees in 1953 at a cost of $420,000 or 
{per employee. In 1954 a cost of $450,000 is estimated incident to facilities 
76,000 employees or $2.56 per employee. 
omatic promotions and average salaries.—There are no funds included in 
1954 estimates for automatic promotions, according to instructions from the 
1 of the Budget. The cost of such promotions in 1954 will approximate 
240, which is the equivalent of 2,241.9 full-time positions. The combined 
rage salaries of all employees for 1954 as compared with 1953 is as follows: 


- S: 


920 


> 
3, 9387 


increase . . +$17 


slight increase in average salary results entirely from the salaries of post 
s and other supervisors which are governed by postal receipts. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Government-owned fleet of trucks will have been completely replaced by 
10, 1953 \ restrictive proviso in the current act reads as follows: 
rovided, That during the current fiscal year the inventory of trucks and 
tors of the Post Office Department shall not exceed eighteen thousand such 
es at any time.” 
lhe proviso will have served its purpose and, therefore, its deletion from the 
ropriation language is requested. 
In view of the increases in service which the Department must render in order 
meet the needs of the public, it is essential that the motorvehicle fleet be large 
gh to permit the performance of the required transportation functions. 
If the provise referred to is not deleted from the appropriation language, it 
be necessary to raise the limitation to 18,500 for the fiscal year 1954. 
Other language changes are justified in the section titled “Change in language. 


” 


Mr. Canrtetp. The original request was for $2,240,700,000 and the 
request now before us is for $2.230.700,000. 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL, POSTMASTERS 


POSTAL REVENUES AND COMPENSATION TO POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Nelson, what happens to the compensation of postmasters when 
i postal-rate change increases post office TOSS receipts? 

Mr. Netson. The postmaster gets the advantage of the increased 
revenue from the higher rates. His salary is computed on the gross 
receipts, which, of course, are augmented by the higher rates. 

Mr. CanrtevD. This is because of a legal requirement ? 

Mr. Newtson. Yes. The postmaster’s salary is fixed on the gross 
receipts. 

Mr. CanFietp. Has the Department been reviewing the propriety 

f this procedure ? 

Mr. Netson. I do not believe the Department has. If there is in- 
equity here, it could be prevented by applying whatever percentage it 
ippeared the gross receipts were increased by the higher rates and 
computing the postmaster’s salary on that basis. That has been done 
n the past in certain instances. 
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Many years ago, I believe, when the 3-cent first-class rate was 
into effect, the postmaster’s salary was computed on 85 percent of t 
gross receipts. 


CLOSING OF FOURTH-CLASS OFFICES 


Mr. Canrretp. How many fourth-class post offices have been reco 
mended for closing by postal inspectors in the past without actua 
being closed ? 

Mr. Neuson. The Department has no exact record on that. 
am informed bv the Division of Postmasters that about 20 percent 
the ofi lices recomme nded for discontinuance are not discontinued } 
cause of objections that are raised. Last year there were 311 fou 
class re offices discontinued. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Wh ul is the general nature of the objections to ft 

rot these offi es 
Newtson. The objections usually come from the patrons 
been served and who contend they will not get as good serv 
from the rural or star routes that are usually extended to take car 
In such cases we do not prov ide that kind of service- -it is 
1 to do it and the patrons mav be left farther away { 
than they were before. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. GARY. Where do most of these objections come from? 

Mr. Netson. They come largely from the patrons who have 

rved at the fourth-class offices that we propose to discontinue. 

Mr. Gary. Direct, or th rough the ¢ ‘ongressman / 

Mr. Netson. Both ways. 

Might I correct my previous statement? Mr. Stephens has 

| attention to the fact that the records of the C hief Inspe 

t inspectors recommend discontinuance of about 600 offices 
vear and that about one-third of those are actually discontinued, 
believe the record last year showed 311 of the fourth class were d 
continued, however. ; 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. What effect is given to the objections of Members 
(‘01 ere: in dealing with these offices? 

Mr. Netson. I am informed the practice has been in the past that 
f any objection of consequence was made the Department would 
ff f the Hiseubitininnnies. A little firmer policy 1s in effect now. | 
other words, if the objection does not appear to us to be well founded 
we generally go over it with the objectors and endeavor to obtain thi 
ivreement to diseontit nuance, 

Mr. Gary. I hope that policy will continue; otherwise, you penalize 
those districts in which Congressmen are honestly trying to do a good 
job in economy. 

_ have had quite a number of offices closed within the last year 

‘two in my district. Whenever I was consulted, if I thought there 
were any all d 1 MASONS wh y the office shoul | be left open, I said 50; 
but I do not be lie ve I have recommended the continuance of a single 
office, because I think we have to economize in Government operations 
ind cut out all useless expe nditures. 

When an office has receipts of from $1,000 to $2,000 a year and ex 
penditures of $10,000 to $12,000 a year, and comparable service can be 





to the patrons of that office, then I do not think the office should 

pt open, regardless of who advocates it. 

now that lots of times pressure is put on Congressmen, and it 1s 
difficult for us not to vile ld to that pressure. | always send any 

tion that my eee, register on to the Post Office Departme nt 
an be evaluated, but I do think the closing of the post offices 

d be determined by the facts in each particular case, and the 
closed, regardless of who might advocate their continuance. 

Netson. We are very much in accord with you. 

Vourset.. Mr. Chairman. I would like to add some thing at this 


ive contacted the Post Office De partment L think twice on similar 
itions, and they were kind enough to say that they eat oe 
d be done without : any dimunition of service. I have always be: 


er happy to write back that, inasmuch as we are pledged to econ- 


I see no reason why the Postmaster General should not pursue 

t course, 

Mr. Passman. I would like to associate my views with those of the 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Gary, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
Vursell, with respect to fourth-class post offices 

[ represent a rural district and we have a large number of fourth- 
s post offices. I think I have recommended that four be abolished. 

e only exception is in one case I asked for another investigation. 
far as I am personally concerned, I am perfectly willing to follow 
recommendation of the inspector, because, with very few excep- 

these reports by the Inspection Service are accurate. If the 
nectors state better service can be afforded with rural routes— 
n most instances it can—I hope that this program of discontinu- 

e of fourth-class post offices, where as good service can be rendered 

RFD, and economy effected, will be continued. If at all possible, 
[ would like to see the program carried to the point where the in- 
pector’s recommendation can be followed. 

Mr. Canrrecp. Mr. Nelson I, too, agree with what has been said on 
; subject. 

[ hold in my hand now a statement showing a selected group of 
th-class post offices with annual receipts of less than $100. There 
about 30 offices indicated. I would say that the average 1951 

receipts of these 30 offices would be around $50, and in each case the 
lary of the postmaster is $326.40. 

That poin its up the loss to the t: axpayers of the United States, and I 

issume that the criteria you people use in recommending the abolition 
these offic es are based on efficienc y and economies ? 

"Mr Netson. That is correct. 


RELATION OF RECEIPTS TO EXPENSES IN FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. Vursett. Mr. Nelson, why are fourth-class postmasters paid 

commission of 3 cents on each money order issued ? 

Mr. Nextson. I believe, Mr. Vursell, that is the law and we have no 
hoice in that matter. That is of long standing. 

Mr. Vurseii. Does that increase the postmaster’s salary any on 

ose offices, or does it affect his salary ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. That commission is in addition to his regular 
salary. 
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Mr. Vurseit. How much have the obligations been for this acc 
for the first 9 months of fiscal 1953 ? 

Mr. Bruce. Through March 31, Mr. Vursell, the obligations 
$99.150.000. 

Mr. Vurse.t. How much will they be for the full fiseal 1953? 

Mr. Bruce. It is estimated it will be $133,754.000 for the entire y 

Mr. Vurseiu. I presume that is in addition to the salaries set 
the Congress fol the offices in this class ? 

Mr. Bruce. That is for salaries, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vursev.. If a fourth-class post office increases its receipts fr 
$90 a year to $110 a year, how much does the salary and facilit 
allowance of the postmaster increase ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Approximately $196. 

Mr. Voursewu. If receipts increased from $110 to $305 how n 
would the salary and allowances increase 4 

Mr. Netson. That would be from $326 to $1,111. almost $800 

Mr. Voursetit. What studies are made and controls imposed to d 
termine whether fourth-class post offices take advantage of this situ 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Netson. The Department recelves a report from the postmaste; 
at the end of the calendar year, showing his gross receipts. That r 
port is compared with previous reports, and if it appears to be | 
of line, he is asked for an explanation. If further investigation is 
dicated or if the reply does not appear to be illuminating, an invest 
gation is made by an inspector to determine whether the receipts wer 
actually the legitimate ones of the post office. 

Mr. Voursewy. It is known that GAO has made a study which shows 
that 1,311 fourth-class offices are in higher salary brackets in defiar 
of statistical probabilities, at an annual loss to the Department of al 
most. S200.000. 

Mr. Netson. I do not know anything about that, sir. 

Mr. Vurseiu. Do any of you other gentlemen know the answer t 
this question ? 

Mr. Srrom. I do not know about that study. 

Mr. Canrretp. Inasmuch as the committee has been advised that 
such a study has been made, will you be good enough to make inquir 
downtown to see if headquarters is aware of that study ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. I certainly will. 

Mr. CanFie.p. If so, add the statement to that of Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Strom. All right. 

(Inquiry developed that representatives of GAO have made thi 
study in question but no official report thereof has been made to thi 
Department. ) 

Mr. Vourseti. Which States have the most fourth-class offices, M1 
Nelson, if you know / 

Mr. Netson. Kentucky has the largest number with 1,719; Virgi 
has 1,103: and West Virginia, 1,089. Those are the three States wit 
the largest number of fourth-class offices. 

Mr. Vursett. How many fourth-class offices have annual receipts 
of less than $100 and also less than $500 ? 

Mr. Newtson. There are 292 with less than $100 and 8,247 with less 
than $500. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Nelson, in the selected list that I referred t 


previously I note some offices with 1951 receipts of $27, $29, $31, $36, 
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$38, and in each instance I believe the postmaster’s salary is 11 
mes the amount of the receipts. The salary Is $526.40, 
NeLson. Yes, sIr , that is correct. 

.PassMAN. Will the gentleman yield / 

CanFietb. Yes, I will yield. 
PASSM Aas How many fourth class post offices do you have in 
on ¢é 
Newson. 19,293 as of June 30, 1952. 
PassMAN. That involves almost 50 percent of the total number 
SI oflices ? 
Nretson. That is correct. 
. Vursett. What is the average ratio of receipts to expenses in 
h-class offices? 

Mr. Newson. It is: ibout 2.6 to 1. 

Mr. CanFietp. U ifavcrabty? 

\ir. Newson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vursert. And that covers, for the record, about how many 


/ 


eS 


NELSON. 19,293. 
FOURTH-CLASS OFFICES NEAR RURAL ROUTES 


VurseLt. Mr. Nelson, how many fourth-class post offices are 
located on or near rural routes ? 
Mr. Netson. We do not have any data on that, Mr. Vursell. That 
- vary widely, considering the different parts of the country. 
_Vursexz. I can understand that it would be rather difficult to 
aa data and have it anything like accurate. 
Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Passman. Have you made a study of the locations of all your 
rth-class post offices and do you have any idea how many of those 
[ offie ‘esc oul | be abolished with serv ic e bei Ing re onde ‘re | by R. F. D. ¢ 
Mr. Netson. Thati Is pr actic ally a continuous study by the inspection 
vice, because every time an inspector visits a fourth-class post office, 
gives consideration t ) possible discontinuance. In fact, in the 
nspector’s report he inden a statement as to whether he considers that 
t office necessary. If he believes the office should be closed he 
bmits a report and recommends to the Department the action that 
e thinks should be taken to discontinue the office, at the same time 
commending whatever service is necessary to take care of the patrons. 
Mr. Passman. Do you know at this time how many offices have had 
hat study and how many were recommended for discontinuance 4 
Mr. Netson. No, sir: I do not, except that I think it could be 
nswered, in part at least, by the previous information I gave, which 
to the effect that the chief inspector’s office recommends about 600 
ost offices for discontinuance every year. 
Mr. PassMAN. In many instances where the inspector recommends 
iat a post office be discontinued there may be objections from the 
trict or there may be objections from a Member of Congress. The 
stion I really want answered, if you have the information, is how 
any of the post offices are in the status now that they could be dis- 
! tinued if you did not have any objections ¢ 
Mr. Netson. I do not believe I can answer that, but I would like to 
that we have begun a campaign to examine various areas, particu- 
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larly those that have a large number of fourth-class offices and 7 
road conditions have been gre atly improved i in the last few years, 

it is practical to extend R. F. D. service or star route service to ta 
care of the patrons 

One example of that is in Wilkes County, N. C., where we disco 
tinued 19 post offices a month ago, and as of yesterday we discontinu 
14 more in an adjoining county in North Carolina. 

Mr. Canrrexp. I desire to say at this point in the record that th 
very able Representative in Congress, Mr. Charles Deane, whose dis 
trict embraces Wilkes County, N. C., plans to testify before this co, 
mittee that he is very much in favor of the actions taken by the Posi 
Office Department there and hopes, with other members of this con 
mittee that this pregram will be continued throughout the land. 

Mr. Vurseiy. I presume it would require a new law to give t 
Department the absolute authority to make such discontinual 
would it not ? 

Mr. Newson. No, sir, the Postmaster General has the authorit) 
establish or discontinue post offices. : 

Mr. VurseEwyu. I am a to hear that. 

Mr. Canrievp. Is it not true, Mr. Nelson, that in a great many of 
these cases—probab i. a majority—that the main objections stem fro 
the job holders who will lose out through the abolition of the particula 
offices involved ? 

Mr. Netson. We know that is the source of the principal objectior 
in a good many cases. Whether that is true of all, I would not be 
a position to state. 

Mr. Vursett. May I buttress that by saying that most of thes 
fourth-class post offices, 1 imagine, will be found at the cross-roads 
store, and if he has any competition with another store there, he 
very anxious to continue to have the people come into his store, becaust 

t he ‘Ips his trade and with that in mind, you can see what pressure 
ca built up by the local merchant, once it is an adjunct to his further 
prosperity in business in getting pee to come in. 

Mr. CanrieLp. In every case, Mr. Nelson, when you move to abolis 
one of these offices, you are prepared to say that the move is going to 
promote savings to the taxpayers of the United States and improved 
mail service ? 

Mr. Neison. I would not say that. We cannot always claim i 
proved mail service, Mr. Canfield, but we are endeavoring to provid 
mproved service. Of course, there would likely be, in a great man) 
cases, families that have a little farther to go, and there is also this 
fact when they are placed on rural service, they have to meet the 

urrier in order to buy st: imps, purchase money orders, and so fort] 
whereas so long as the little post oftice is there, the ‘Vv can go there any 
time of the day, and very likely in the evening, and transact. post-office 
business. 

Mr. Canrretp. What I had in mind was improved service for the 
greatest number. 

Mr. Netson. That is probably true; yes, sir. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Stephens, what position do postmasters take o1 
the abolition of fourth-class post offices ? 
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Vir. STEPHENS. They have been represented by the group which 
recently called at the Department to protest the discontinuance 
lices and have indicated that they would intercede in those cases 
e there is opposition to the discontinuance of an office for various 
ons. 

Mr. Passman. Have they agreed to take into account the merits 
nd the proposal to discontinue the office, or is it just blanket oppo 

to the discontinuance of these unprofitable oflices ¢ 

Mr. Srepuens. From the comments I have heard, these representa- 

have indicated that they believe there is just cause to continue 
oflice. 

\fr. Vcrsetit. Would it not be desirable to establish standards or 

.of general application to determine the real need for a fourth 
s post office, if such criteria had not been established ? 

Mr. Netson. I presume the thought there is to establish more exact 
dards. I doubt that could be done satisfactorily. I think each 

se must be decided on its merits, considering the number of families 
olved, the distance they would be from service and other features. 
nk each case must be decided on its own merits. 

Mr. Vursevi. Frankly, I find myself in agreement with your reason 
m that subject. Occasionally, you will find cases that would not 

| under strict, rigid criteria, in my judgment. 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL AssIsTANT PosTMASTERS 


‘sNrIELD. We are now considering Account 202 which covers 
and travel of assistant postmasters and we will insert at this 
t in the record the appropriate justifications. 
Che matter referred to is as follows :) 


tries and travel. assistant pnostmasters. increase $1,117 000 An analvsis of 


lirements of this account for 1954 follows: 


This allotment is for the purpose of paying the cost of salaries of assistant 
tmasters at first- and second-class offices and for incidental travel that may 

be required of them, primarily for court duty. 
Of the increase requested for 1954, $750,000 is for the purpose of appointing 
() additional assistant postmasters. Experience indicates that the authoriza- 
of the position of assistant postmaster results in better local administra 
of postal service and permits a better assumption of responsibility by the 
aster. In view of the large amount of money now being expended for the 
ration of the postal service it is believed that this position is warranted at all 
ices except a few of the smaller offices of the second class. As of June 30, 1954, 
t is estimated that there will be 9,584 first- and second-class offices as compared 
th 4,048 positions of assistant postmaster which is 42.2 percent of the offices 


se 
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for such positions. The additional cost of $750,000 for the positi 
will be partially offset by savings in the cost of clerical assistance si 
stances additional assistant postmaster positions can be authorized 
ylacement in the clerical force. 
1inder of the increase will be required for the payment on a ft 
appointments made in 1953 in the amount of $238,785; $157,000 « 
$16,480 from personnel turnover will be required to pay for 
l I 4 law because of length of service of emp 
ed receipts of po fices; and the balance required for the ] 
ving for the small increase or terminal leave, overtime, and nig 
ntial. 


ons 


r. VURSELL. By how much does the average compensation ot 


stant postmaster exceed that of the clerk in a small office ? 
r. Bruce. By about $500 a year. 


REVIEW OF CLERICAL NEEDS 


Mr. Vurseii. How does a postmaster determine the need for cl] 
and how does he vet authority for clerk hire and who reviews 
need ? 

Mr. Netson. With respect to determining the needs, that varies, 
dependent upon the size of the post office. In the smaller offices as 
the need builds up and the postmaster finds himself without sufficient 
assistance, of course, the need is quite clearly indicated. The post 
office would not be very much different from any other type of busi 
ness in that regard. When the workload becomes a little too heavy 
for the force that the postmaster has, that fact becomes quite iidenk 

In the real large post oflices, of course, we have a regular force and 
that is supplemented by our substitutes—our classified substitutes and 
temporary employees. When we begin to use a great deal more sub- 
stitute help, that indicates the need, possibly, for more regular em- 
ployees. We examine the schedules and determine whether there is 
actually such need. The postmaster does that to some extent, but it is 
also done by the inspection force, which examines schedules very cal 
fully and makes ari exact determination as to the needs by observation 
over a conside rable pe riod of time. 

With respect to how he gets the authority, the postmaster submits a 
request for an allowance and the Department, of course, reviews th 
and considers it in connection with the quota of employees that on 
been allowed him. In addition, information the Department has from 
the inspector’s reports, 1s considered and it is on the basis of all these 
facts that the postm ister gets his allowance. 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL. CLerKs, First- AND SECOND-CLAss Post Orrices 
» Tutrp-Ciass Post Orrices 


Mr. Canrretp. At this point in the record, we will have inserted the 
justifications for accounts 211 and 213 pertaining to salaries and travel 
for clerks in first- and second-class offices and in third-class offices. 
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(he information is as follows:) 


ries and travel, clerks, first- and second-class offic 


vsis of this account for 1954 is as follows: 


allotment 
ite clerks 

is offices and for 
and seeond-class post 
estimate {or 

al employment: 


00, 000 


1954 over 1953 because of increased mail volume 


The increase in manpower for 
in mail volume of 3.0 percent for the 


1.0 percent as compared with an increase 
e period The facilities at many offices coupled with the growth of the areas 
ed make it necessary that new stations and branches, manned by classified 
onnel, be established. ‘This will require approximately $500,000 in additional 

s or the equivalent of 122.8 full-time positions 

rhe present closing time of windows, especially at the larger offices, should be 

ended for the purpose of improving service from the standpoint of the patrons 
h can be done at a reasonable cost It is contemplated that not more than 
2 it the main office and the larger stations and branches will meet 
needs of the public for the additional time that might be required. The 


imate for 1954 includes $500,000 for this purpose which is the equivalent of 


2 windows : 


2.8 full-time positions. 
Nalaries and travel, clerks, third-class offices, increase $849,000 An analysis 


f this increase is as follows: 


, GOO. OOK +-$849 000 


cost of clerical 


This allotment is for the purposes of prov iding funds to pay the 


offices are those having re 


stance at post offices of the third class, which 
ts in excess of $1,500 and less than $8,000 per annum. As of June 30, 1954, it is 


272 offices of this class in operation, 
O77 


mated that there will be 13 
During the fiscal year 1953 there will be required 11,371.83 years 
in third-class offices to handle their share of the 51,700,000,000 pieces ot 


of clerical 


ce 
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mail. For the fiscal year 1954 the volume of mail is estimated at 53,700,000. 
pieces, an increase of 3.9 percent over 1953. To handle this increased volume of 
mail will require approximately 225.1 additional equivalent full-time positions 
increase of 1.98 percent over 1953. 

Further, it is estimated that there will be 181 additional third-class offic: 
1954 which at $1,000 each will require an increase of 61.3 average positions 
$181,000. At $2,955 average annual cost per position additional funds 
amount of $849,000 will be required in 1954 for this account. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDIES 


Mr. Vursetu. Is there a program for conducting time and motio 
studies of work operations by employees? 

Mr. Netson. We do not now have such a program. 

Mr. Vursett. What studies are now made to measure the workloa 
per employee in various post offices ? 

Mr. Netson. That is not being done, except in part. We have the 
unit factor system which is not perfected, but is an approach to what 
we are trying to achieve in this regard. 

Mr. Vurseiu. I presume that comes under the general supervis 
of the inspector to a certain extent too? 

Mr. Neison. To some extent, yes, sir. 


LEAVE BOOK KEEPING 


Mr. Vurse.u. How is leave accrued for temporary employees and 
does this involve a lot of extra bookkeeping ? 

Mr. Nerson. They accrue leave based on the number of hours they 
work in each pay period and that, in turn, is also based on the lengt! 


of time they have been in the service. It does not involve a lot of 
bookkeeping, because it is determined from an established scheduk 
It is quite simple to compute it. 


EMERGENCY CLERICAL SERVICE 


Mr. Vurseti. How does the postmaster obtain emergency cleri: 
service ¢ 

Mr. Netson. If you are talking about an unusual emergency—if w: 
can call it that—he would make a request of the Department if | 
did not oe a sufficient allowance. We have no difficulty handling 
a matter of that kind, if there is a real emergency. Of course, if 
s just heavy mail, his allowance would ordinarily take care of tha 
but if it was not sufficient, he would advise the Department, and « 
a proper representation, it would either be granted or an inspe 
would be sent there to check up on the need. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF 5-PERCENT REDUCTION 


Mr. Vurseit. What would be the effect of a blanket order to red 
clerical help in all first- and second-class post offices by 5 percent ? 

Mr. Nexson. The result would probably be that a lot of mail wo 
remain on the floor, in some places certainly. In other places th: 
might be able to absorb a part of it, at least, and get along reasonab 
well. But we think, generally, it would be entirely impractical t 
that. 
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~ ich an order would cut the clerk costs and the earnings of the 
itutes by around $42 million annually. The regular force would, 
the most part, not be affected. 

. Vurseiti. In that connection I would like to make a comment. 
my district I talked with employees in 2 different post offices who 
| been employed for up to 20 years. I said to 1 of them, “Now, 

kly, do you have any help more than you need in your office down 
re?” and there were 2 of them that were talking to me in my home. 
e of them pointed out that they were carrying, in his judgme nt, at 
times, 1 more regular employee than they should, and the other 
-this was in a town of about 8,000 people, and the other town was a 
of about 13,000 or 14,000—said that there was a time back 2 
} years ago when they considered they had about 3 more employees 
in were absolutely necessary, but due to deaths and resignations, 
forth, they were down now to about 1 man more than they 
eded. They were pretty sound people to whom I was talking and I 
onde red if that might be happening in too many post offices over the 
ountry. I felt kind of serious about that, Mr. Chairman, because it 
me from men in whom I have every confidence. 
[ just throw that in for what it is worth. I think that would get 
ht back to the local inspector, and the same local inspector, I know, 
indled the same two offices. That is another reason, in my judg- 
nt, for rotation of inspectors, which we had up yesterday. 
Mr. Newson. Mr. Vursell, if the Department should gain knowledge 
f any such cases of overmanning, we will be very glad to take cor- 
rective action on them right away, because it certainly is not right 
to have one bit more manpower there than is necessary. 
Mr. Vursett. I am sure that is true. 


\VERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT OF CLERKS IN THIRD-CLASS OFFICES 
What is the average number of hours of daily work of clerks 


rd-class offices? 
Mr. Netson. As a rule, they work about 6 hours a day, 6 days a 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS—THIRD-CLASS OFFICES 


Mr. Vursevt, What are the average receipts of a third-class office? 
Mr. Nevson. In 1952 they were $3,840 and in 1951, $3461 


NEED FOR CLERICAL HELP——THIRD-CLASS OFFICES 


Mr. VurskEuu. What studies have been made, or could be made, of 
e real need for clerical help in these small offices 

Mr. Netson. In recent years all of those offices have been surveyed 
inspectors and their allowances fixed as a result of those surve ys. 


ContTrRAcT STATION SERVIC! 
Mr. Vurseit. We will next take up account 214, which is contract- 


tation service, and we will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
ite justifications. 
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(The matte referred to is as follows:) 


Contract station se e, increase $450,000.—The analysis of the items 
ip this account ars 


$5, 450, 000 


The purpose of contract stations is to provide satisfactory service 
populated areas at the minimum cost These stations are in most inst 
operated under contract by business firms who provide quarters, equipment 
clerical assistance for a stated annual rate, which is considerably lower thar 
cost of rendering service through Classified stations staffed by postal employ 

The continued development of urban and suburban areas increases the 
for and amount of work at stations This coupled with the tight labor m: 
and general increases in salaries and wages, results in the increased rates 
manded by stores and shops for the operation of contract stations During 
fiscal year 1952 out of 4,286 contract stations it Was necessary to Increasé 
contract rate for 1.208 of these stations for a total annual increase of $45 
for a cost of $386,391 because of part year adjustinents. The estimate inc 
funds in the amount of $370,000 for the renewal of stations at higher rate 
1954, and $47,500 for payment on a full year basis of contracts renewed d 
19538 

The remaining part of the increase will be the net cost of $32,500 for the 
lishment of 175 a tional contract stations in 1953 and 1954. 

The volume of stamp sales made by contract stations for the last 10 ye 
follows: 


Calendar year {mount Calendar year—continued in 
1941 S38, 822, 000 1947_. $35, 831 
1942 a ‘ 40, 985, 187 1948__ 38, O18, 19 
1943 15, O35, 219 1949 41, 795, 787 
1944 49, 469, 138 1950 44, 041, 410 
1945 - 46, TO7, 495 1951 47, 924 
1946 : 36, 381, 082 


Mr. Vurseti. Does the Post Office Department make a concert: 
effort to obtain the maximum number of low-cost contract stations / 
Mr. Nevson. In the larger offices, Mr. Vursell, that is always und 
consideration and there are a great many contract stations in su 

cities. It is, of course, an economical way to serve the public. 


DEFINITION OF CONTRACT STATION 


Mr. Vurseti. Will you explain what a contract station is for the 
benefit of the committe ¢ 

Mr. Nevson. A contract station is one that we operate under a: 
annual contract, usually in a drug store, or in some other business 
house, where the contractor agrees to carry on the business and pro 
vide money order, registry, stamp and parcel-post service, but no di 
livery service. He provides all the help and, of course, the space, 
light, and fuel. 


ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Mr. VuRsELL. What economies are realized by such use of contract 
Stations / 
Mr. Netson. The economies are large as compared with putting o1 


own classified people in there. 





REDUCTIONS IN CLERICAL FORCES 


‘ 


Mr. Hoox. Mr. Chairman, in regard to a previous question, I would 
to make a comment about reductions in clerical forces, or the lack 
them. 
It seems to be clear from the record that a great many times in the 
the recommendations of inspectors for reductions in the force 
other action have hot bee) fol] rwed. The file is rather full of 
mmendations of the Inspection Service which have been ignored 
the bureaus. 
Steps have now been taken to see to it that as an administrative 
ter, any major recommendation of the inspectors are brought to the 
tmaster Gene ral’s personal attention. If they are not to be fol- 
«| out, a reason will have to be given which is satisfactory to him. 


Mr. Canrietp. I think that is very important. 


) 
l 


CriericaL ALLOWANCES, FourrH-CLaAss OFFices 


Canrietp. There will be inserted in the record at this point the 
feation for account 215, clerical allowances, fourth class oflices. 
he matter referred to is as follows:) 


analysis of this 


—$6, 000 


Chis allotment serves two purposes: (1) To provide additional compensation 
ostmasters at these small offices who are required to handle mail for offices 
er than their own because of star routes or other transportation facilities 
ginating or terminating at their offices; and (2) to provide funds for unusual 
ditions that may develop at fourth-class offices such as heavy influx of 
rkers for harvest season, floods or other disasters, and similar items which 
require an expenditure of funds which are not provided by any other 
otinent 
As of July 1, 1951, there were 19,575 fourth-class offices as compared with 
S678 on July 1, 1952, a decrease of S897 such offices eligible to receive allowances 
rom this account. Because of this reduction it is contemplated that not more 
$157,000 will be required for this purpose in 1954, a decrease of $6,000. 


Mr. Canrietp. A decrease of $6,000 is indicated in this account. In 
ew of the program projected of discontinuing a large number of 
irth-class post offices, is not that figure quite low ? 

Mr. Srrom. That figure is based on the discontinuance of 220 fourth 
lass offices. If more than 220 are discontinued, it might be possible 
it this estimate could be reduced. However, I want to state this, 
at clerical allowances in fourth-class offices are generally granted 
) offices in the higher-salaried brackets. 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL, Crry DELIvery CARRIERS 


Mr. Canrretp. There will be inserted in the record at this point the 
stifieation for account 221. 


33158—53———10 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and travel, city delivery carriers, increase $15,147,000.—The analy 


this account as estimated for 1954 is as follows: 


Estimated 


bligations, 


19453 


129, 116. 1 
d4, SOZ 


483, 499. 250 498, 46, 250 
650 659 


100 100 


483, 500, 000 498, 647, 000 


This allotment is for the purpose of paying the salaries of city and vill 
delivery carriers and compensation of messengers used in the departmental mes 
senger service operated by the postmaster in Washington, D. C. 

For the fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that there will be used 125,341.9 years 
of service for the handling of 51,700 million pieces of mail. For the fiscal year 
1954 the volume of mail is estimated at 53,700 million pieces, an increase of 3.9 
percent over 1953. To handle this increased volume the estimate provides an 
additional 408.0 average positions, an increase of only 0.33 percent over 1953 

Included in the estimate for 1954 are funds in the amount of $500,000 for th. 
payment of approximately 130 average positions for the purpose of providing | 
collections at the larger post offices for which there is an urgent need. The D 
partment was forced to curtail these collections several years ago because 
inadequate appropriations and an effort has been made to operate without r 
storing this type of service. However, complaints have resulted from our failure 
to collect this late mail because of its failure to make the proper dispatch resu 
ing in serious delays. The 130 average positions will authorize a minimum 
amount of restoration of collection service which should alleviate this source of 
complaint. 

Necessary extensions of service and new city delivery routes will require 3,237 
additional average positions in 1954. A breakdown of these increases is show: 
in the table below. 


Amourt 


129. 5 
129. 5 


108.0 


3, 774.2 
imate for restoration of two-trip deliver 


Canrietp. Mr. Sieminski will take over the questioning. 


CITY CARRIERS WITH PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Mr. Sreminsxr. Is it true that many city carriers with physi 
impairments are actively employed? If so, what effect does this policy 


have on the service ? 

Mr. Newson. I do not believe it is true that many, speaking rela 
tively, are actively employed, although there certainly are a number 
of them. It is the practice in such cases to reduce the size of the 
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te in order to let him carry on. When a man has been in the service 
ong time and is worn down on the job, the Department properly 
ces care of him by reducing his workload. 


LOADS OF CITY CARRIERS 


Mr. Steminski. What load is a city carrier ex mee ted to carry? Is 
scientifically determined? Could the load be increased? Can 
e mail load be increased by reducing the weight of the bag through 
e use of lighter materials? 
Mr. Netson. The carrier’s load is limited now to 35 pounds. I do 
believe that has been scientifically determined, but of course we 
lieve it is good practice not to have a carrier carrying too big a 
load. It is the practice to do what we call relay his mail to him, have 
hauled by truck to e route and placed in a relay box. By going 
to and from that box, or the different relay boxes on his route, the 
carrier does not have By carry a big load at any one time, or at least 
loes not have to carry it very far. We think that is a good practice 
from every angle. 
Mr. Gary. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Sreminsxt. Yes. 


USE OF LIGHT VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. If you begin to substitute in the suburban areas some of 
these lighter vehicles, that will help that situation too? 
Mr. Newson. Yes. 


CARRIERS POUCHES 


Mr. Steminskt. I do not believe you answered the question of 
whether the mail load can be increased by reducing the weight of 
the bag through the use of lighter materials. 

Mr. Nexson. I think Mr. Strom can answer that. 

Mr. Srrom. Our office studied that for some time. The Goodrich 
Rubber Co. gave us considerable free service. We had 100 bags made 
of a plastic material, but we found they were not at all serviceable 
because they were too flimsy, so we concluded the leather pouch would 
have to be used. To reduce the weight of the leather pouch we have 
taken off some of the hardware, buckles, and straps, and reduced the 
veight about one-half pound. 


CARRIERS’ LOADS AND VEHICLES 


With reference to the load I might state this, so thet there is no 
misunderstanding. The fact we have determined a carrier should 
irry 35 pounds means he need not carry more than 35 neni at any 
netime. That is not his total mail load for one trip. When the total 
veight for a trip is more than 35 pounds we give him relay service. 

Mr. Gary. That 35 pounds is the maximum ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. Yes. And with reference to your question as to light 
motor vehicles, Mr. Gary, when they do come into service on a par- 
ticular route we will save both the relays service and the pickups there- 
f. He will be able to carry his whole load in the vehicle. 
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Mr. Gary. Will he in addition be able to render some other sery 


for which people have to 20 to the post oflice now ¢ 
Mr. Srrom. That has not been contemplated at this time. 


rIME SPENT BY CARRIERS IN TRANSII 


Mr. Steminskit. How much time do carriers spend going to a 
from their routes What has management done toward decrea 
this time? 

Mr. Netson. The time that carriers spend in going to and fr 
their routes depends on the distance to and from their routes a 
on the type of tr: ners ition. While it has been estimated that th 
travel time is 30 minutes per day on an average, that would certai 
not apply to quite a number of residential routes. We have no exact 
figures on that. The amount of travel time is given serious cons 
eration in laying out the routes. 

With respect to what we could do to reduce that time we estab] 
stations in the outlying sections and have our carriers work out of 
them. That reduces their travel time. 


USE OF SCOOTERS AND MOTOR BIKES 


Mr. Steminski. To what extent have city carriers been given thi 
opportunity to try vehicles such as scooters and motor bikes in tl 
delivery of mail? What has been their reaction? At how many 
locations are they now being used ? 

Mr. Srrom. This is an experiment that has been conducted by th 
Office of the Administrative Assistant. It has been what we eal! 
the very light vehicle, primarily the Cushman scooter. We hav 
tried some 120 vehicles. They were various types of motorcycles and 
three-wheel, chain-driven, or belt-driven vehicles. 

In some cases we have allowed carriers to purchase and use them 
on their own initiative. There is such an operation at Ponca City, 
Okla. Some carriers react favorably to their use, while others do 
not favor them. 

We did have some complaint about the three-wheel vehicle, par 
ticularly, because when the carrier first starts to use it he is not 
accustomed to handling it. It is inclined to tip. Our feeling at this 
time is that we should go to the light four-wheel vehicle if at all 
possible. 

Mr. Canrievp. In some cases they are very pri ictical 2 

Mr. Srrom. They have proved very useful in Miami, in particulai 
We do not know why, except that the carriers have accepted them 
there wholeheartedly. Our tests have been conducted in six offices 
under all types of conditions. 


BICYCLES 


Mr. Gary. In Florida a good many bicycles aré being used, and 
have been for years, on the delivery routes. That area is grow 
ing very rapidly. Suburban areas are expanding and are creating 
a great problem. When I was in Fort Lauderdale a year or two ago, 
the postmaster drove me around the city to show me the tremendous 
growth of the city, and it has given them some real problems. It 
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s seem that these vehicles are very serviceable there. Of course, 
‘ris one very favorable item; it is good there pretty much all 
ear around. You do not have the snow and ice to retard the 
ilar trafhie. It does seem To me, however. that that service ean 
ded to other sections of the United States. Of course it is 
ted, for obviously it would not be too efficient in the business 
ms and in the heavily populated residential sections. In the 
rbs if could be used, 
Mr. Srrom. We have recommended their use in southern areas only 
| we can get a good four-wheel vehicle developed. 


STUDIES ON REPLACEMENT OF PRESENT MAILBAG 


Mr. Steminskr. I believe you covered the studies that have been 
de with the objective of replacing the present mailbag with an- 
er type of equipment. You answered that by saying you have 

to Goodrich Tire Co. But have you considered other replace- 
nt studies ? 


HANDCARTS 


Srrom. We have studied handearts. They were not too suc- 
However, we have some carriers who are requesting them, 
rticularly if they have shght physical impairments; and our recom- 
endation would be to provide them wherever the carriers feel they 
in use them. 
rhis is something we should study further if we classify our carrier 
service for the type of vehicle to be us ~ on particular types of routes. 
If we could set up a classification of carrier routes and the type of 
icle that would be best suited for a partic ular route, which we hope 
do. we believe it would be beneficial to the carriers and the service. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CARRIER LOADS 


Mr. Steminskri. You know how soda pop is carton carried out of 

tory onto a truck, thence into outlets. Is there not some device 

ereby a mail driver could come in and take out a mail load like a 
soda-pop load, rack it on his truck, then withdraw it at distributing 
points whence walking carriers could pick it up for house-to-house 
lelivery, and so forth? 

Mr. Srrom. We have not considered that, but it might be worth 
nsidering. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Just throw it in to show we are not glued to the 
mailbag. 

Mr. Strom. I do not think we should be. 

Mr. Steminsk1. It is a question of distribution. 


PLANNING FOR ADDITIONAL CITY CARRIER ROUTES 


Mr. Sremrnsxt. In planning for additional city carrier routes, has a 
plan been established so that the most urgent cases may be handled 
ona priority basis? Is the number of such new positions determined 
on the basis of an actual list of new routes and exte nsions or by divid- 
ing the requested $12 million by the average carrier’s salary ¢ What 
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is the minimum that could now be used to satisfy positive needs 
new carriers ? 

Mr. Netson. With respect to the first part of that question, we d: 
ende: ivor to hg andle the most imports int cases on a priority basis: but, 
generally speaking, everybody considers his case to be urgent. Thi 
all feel they should have that service very promptly, and of course wi 
do not blame them for that. When new areas are opened up and ney 
homes built, naturally the patrons feel they should have service at on 
and we feel they should. We endeavor to work it out on the eae a of 
the createst good for the greatest number. 

With respect to the second part of your question—“Is the num! 
of such new positions determined on the basis of an actual list of 1 
routes and extensions or by dividing the requested $12 million by 1 
average carrier’s salary ?”—that is determined on the basis of ney 
positions that we feel are necessary. We now have requests that 
believe should be granted which would cost about a million dollars 
month for city delivery service that we have not granted because of 
an insufficient amount of money. Of course, beginning on July 1, t] 
would soon take up the amount of money that has been request: 
The extension of the city delivery service is a very real problem i1 
great many cities at the present time. 


EFFECT OF USE OF LIGHTWEIGHT VEHICLES ON NEED FOR CARRIER PERSON NEI 


Mr. Sremtnskt. To what extent will the use of lightweight vehicles 
requested in account 234 reduce the need for carrier personnel ? 

Mr. Strom. Our experience with lightweight vehicles indicates 
can save from 1 to 114 hours carrier’s time per day per vehicle, whi 


would be about 2.000 hours per day or $1,300,000 in earriers’ salaries 
You would have to offset that by the expense for maintenance in the 
vehicle account. 


INCREASE IN CARRIERS AND MAIL VOLUMI 


Mr. Sreminskt. Why is an increase of 3.9 percent in number of ca 
riers required to handle an increase of 3.9 percent in mail pieces? 

Mr. Bruce. The needs of the city delivery service are based more or 
new construction. For example ,the estimated additional positions 
required in 1954 are 3,774. Those are additional full-time positions 
for city delivery service. Of those, only 408 are for increased mail 
volume, and 3,107 are for extensions of service in new areas, 


STANDARDS OF WORKLOADS 


Mr. Sreminskt. Would it not be practical to fix standards of work 
load for city carriers and measure all existing routes against thes 
standards for local conditions? 

Mr. Netson. We do have certain standards. However, they cannot 
be applied equally to all the routes, because we have a variety of con 
ditions on the different routes. Some routes are very short and carry 
a large volume of mail. For instance, in some office buildings we have 
4 or 4 carriers. They do not walk very far, but they deliver a tre 
mendous volume of mail. Other carriers in outlying sections of the 
city do not carry much mail, but they walk long distances. But we do 





Y 
ve average routes, and we do compare the weight, the number of 
eople served, the distance the carriers travel, and endeavor to lay out 
e routes so that the carriers will actually put in 8 hours of work on 
heaviest day of the week. 


} 


SALARIES. FEES, AND TRAVEL, SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. CaAnFieLp. There will be inserted in the record at this point the 
tification for account 222, which bears on salaries, fees, and travel 
pecial-delivery messengers. 
The matter referred to is as follows:) 


fees d travel spec al-deliver mes ( increase $390,000 rhe 


nt for 1954 is as follows 


The purpose of this allotment is to pay the salaries and any incidental travel 
pense for special-delivery messengers at first-class offices, together with the 
fees for the delivery of such mail at all second-, third-, and fourth-class offices, 
*rural- or star-route carriers at all classes of offices. 
estimate is based upon the experience during fiscal year 1952, adjusted 
increased cost incident to increased volume, In addition, fiscal year 1952 
| not reflect full-year cost of granting additional leave provided by Public Law 
This estimate provides for this item. Furthermore, in the past much 
cial-delivery mail was delivered by regular city carriers on their first trip 
no delay in delivery was anticipated thereby. This method has become 
suitable under existing conditions in many of the larger offices. It is, there 
anticipated that the delivery of mail in such cases by special-delivery 
essengers will be followed with an increased cost in operation incident thereto. 
While the increase in special-delivery mail most directly affects the need under 
allotment, it is not unaffected by the increase of mail volume in general, 
since special-delivery messengers may be, under the law, and are in actual prac 
ce, used in other postal work when necessary to assure that they are profitably 


yea 


CONTRACTING FOR SPECIAL-DELIVERY SERVIC! 


Sreminskt. What consideration has been given to contracting 
th local messenger services for special-delivery service? Could 
sts be reduced if special-delivery messengers were paid on a straight- 

res basis ? 
Mr. Netson. We do not believe that under the law the Postmaster 
General has authority to contract for local messenger service. The 
st probably could be reduced if the service were on a fee basis, but it 
vould depend on the level of the fees. If current fees paid at offices 
f other classes were applied, there would be a substantial saving. 
Mr. Passman. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Passman. How much time is allowed a messenger to deliver 
ich special-delivery letter ¢ 
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Mr. Netson. No pe fic time. It would not be practical to do t] 
because sometimes the messenger will have a lone run between lett 
Sometimes he has to take an elevator and go to the top floor o 


pDuilding 


REVENUES AND COSTS OF SPECTAL-DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. Passman. What is the annual revenue from the sale of sper 
delive ry stamps, ana W hat does it cost to operate the special delivery 
serv ice 

Mr. Srrom. The revenues from special delivery for 1952 we 


$27,848,534, and the expenses were $40,511,465, or a loss of $12,663,1 
UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Steminskt. How are salaried special-delivery messengers 
lized when not actually delivering mail? 

Mr. Netson. We put them to work in the post office when they returi 
from their routes, but, of course, that is something of a hit-and-mis 
proposition because you do not know exactly when they are coming 
back and you have to find work for them. If you have an urgent 
task, they may not be available to do it and you have to provide othe1 
help. 

Mr. Gary. It is a hit-and-miss operation, but mostly miss, is it not? 

Mr. Netson. Yes; because you do not know when that manpower 
will be available to you. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 


HOURS OF SPECIAL-DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. Sremrnskt. What are the hours that special delivery is oper- 
ated in? 

Mr. Nevson. From 7 a. m. to 11 p.m. 

Mr. Sreminskr. So that after 11 p. m. and before 7 a. m. there is 
no delivery; and presumably the special-delivery service was started 
as a business matter, deadlines to be met, and contracts to be signed. 
Now that we have Western Union and the telephone service, is there 
still the need for special delivery ? 

Mr. Netson. Other communication services have developed that take 
away some of the need, probably, but a big need still exists for special- 
delivery service. 


AMOUNT PAID TO SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS FOR USE OF THEIR OWN 
VEHICLES 


Mr. Sremrnskr. What is the amount estimated to be paid to special- 
delivery messengers for the use of their own vehicles? At what rate? 
What amount could be saved by the use of contracted vehicles? Gov- 
ernment vehicles? Is it correct that there have been cases of deliberate 
damage to Government vehicles and contract vehicles by special- 
delivery messengers ? 

Mr. Netson. The amount involved in the first part of your question 
is about $2,500,000. That is at the rate of 90 cents an hour. Govern- 
ment vehicles without driver average about 65 cents an hour. 
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With regard to cases of damage to Government vehicles, I know of 
ise W here contract vehicles were apparent ly deliberately damaged 
pecial-delivery messengers, but when it went to court those accused 
e acquitted. 
; SPECIAL LETTERS AND PARCELS 


Mr. Sreminskt. What is the volume breakdown of your special de 
eries between letters and parcel post ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. I cannot give you anything definite as to the volume 
this moment, but the volume of special-delivery parcel post is tre 
ndous. In a city it amounts to as much as several carloads in a 
cle day. 

\Ir. GAR) You seldom vet enough parcels ona single special deli 
route to justify the use of a 1- or 2-ton truck; do you? 

\Ir. STEPHENS. | would think in no instance would the truck be 

ed to Capacity. 

Mr. Gary. I think that is one place where the small vehicles might 
ised to advantag 

Mr. STROM. It is one of the services we are considering for the use 
oht vehicles. 


Ws OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. George L. Warfel, president of the National 
\ssociation of Special Delivery Messengers, who plans to appear 
efore the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on this item, has 
ked the privilege of submitting a brief for our hearings, which are 
executive. I have asked Mr. Warfel to abbreviate this document, and 
| am sure he will, but in passing I would like to say this: He makes 
eference to a study presumably made by his group in Sioux City, 
lowa, in January 1950: 

On the basis of the comparative statement below we, the special-delivery 
essengers, of Sioux City, Iowa, wish to formally protest the use of 1%-ton 
eavy-duty, dual-wheel trucks to deliver special-delivery mail. In analyzing this 
itement you will readily note that the average cost per special, delivered on 
nuary 15 and 22 was 8.6 cents over and above that of January 1 and 8. In 


ther words, it cost the Department $41.19 additional when the trucks were used 
those two Sundays. 


And I believe there are references made to other studies made by 
the group. Under the caption, “Latest available report developed by 
the motor vehicles service to show a savings by the use of post office 
trucks,” the statement goes on as follows: 


Records indicate that the privately owned vehicles of special delivery mes- 
engers and other eligible postal employees were used 2,568,873 hours in the 
pecial delivery service during the fiscal year 1952, at an aggregate cost of $2,311,- 
6. The hours mentioned were, of course, those used for the entire country 

substantial savings, namely $873,417, could have been effected by the use of 
Government-owned vehicles for such service since the cost of operating half-ton 
Government-owned trucks during that same year was $0.56 per hour. 


Mr. Warfel goes on to say: 


There are several fallacies in the arguments advanced above 
The inference of this statement is that all trucks assigned to the special 
ivery service are half-ton trucks Reports from the field indicate that half 
ton trucks make up only about half of the number used in cities where trucks 
re used full time. The hourly cost of operating larger trucks is obviously 
eater than the half-ton. 
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2. These trucks are charged to special delivery from the time they are che 
out until they are returned to the post office garage, even though they n 
(and usually are) idle for several hours during a full tour of duty, while 
motive equipment maintenance payments of 90 cents per hour apply only wh: 

messenger’s car is actually used in delivery. 
5. Additional man-hours of 
by 


special delivery messengers employment ner 

l the use of trucks is entirely disregarded 

hy not an investigation and comparison based on cost per mile of operat 

Ires on average operating cost per mile of trucks are available, or car 

uted by the Department. Cost per mile is an important factor when a t1 
d in the special-delivery service, due to the necessity of driving at maxi 

allowable speed to make deliveries within the time limits, and the fact tha 


daily average of miles driven is so much greater tha in most other 


services 


‘| he e are the recone ndat IONS made by Mr. Wat fe] and his vy 


Incidentally, Mr. Strom, I propose to give you this statement for 
study and report thereon. 


The recommendations are as follows: 


o not expect he committee ro ace 
of the facts involved in the matters cov: 


edge of these things so adversely affectin; 
es the hope thi most thorough investigation 


our iirst 
ill be made by 


a » we will have your 
thy 


\ 


ee stall We I onfident that if 


2 a I an il ro d spe al-delir 


commendations which follow. 


he full-time 
sengers sofar as is possible, fe 
spec l mail matter at the rate of 90 cents per hour 
dad), Publi : l as amended), without any special-del 
enger being obligated to have his vehicle available for on-the-job use u 
be used whenever he is assigned to duty. 
also our recommendation that appropriations having to do with veh 
rsonnel in the Bureau of Operations should be transferred to 
om the Bureau of Fa ties This we i permit proper correla 
vehicles wi » needs of the particular service involved 
ble for the appropriations would not | 
uld be directed to the best interes 
e service. 


I do not know about other members of the committee, but I believe 
1 the last eral days I have received 50 or 60 letters from various 


members OF THs vroup bearing on the f 


findings indicated in this study 
rthat I present this study, with its recommendations, 
» the Department for study and later report. 
Mr. Vursect. Mr. Chairman, may I say that Mr. Warfel came wy 
and spoke quite at length with me on the theory that the old Gover 
lent trucks they are using, many of them are too large, all of them, 
are obsolete, and they not only work a hardshij 
as to man-hours, but he said that the Government could better accon 
same time make a considerable saving 
they went back to the old rule of 90 cents an hour for a man who owns 


ul In brief, that was his argument. I am not capable of judging 
the merits or demerits of the 


» suggestion of such a change. Howeve 
I do believe if you have not already studied it, it would be wort 
some study. 


Mr. Passman. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


e 


I think it only ra 
{ 


early, are old, many 


modate the men and at the 





Mir. Strom. In connection with Mr. Vursell’s remarks, I do not 
WwW as to individual cases which would be cheaper, the Government- 
ed vehicle or a vehicle owned by the special-delivery messenger 
ed at 90 cents an hour; but I have been informed by the Motor 
\icle Division that the cost of operating our fleet is 65 cents an 
ir without the driver. That includes all trucks from 3-ton and 
n. It is a broad average. | do not know whether it can be 

yphied to individual cases. That will have to be studied. 

Mr. Canrietp. Yes. ‘The first part of your answer I think indi- 

tes that the suggestion of Mr. Vursell ought to be carried out. 

\ir. Gary. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


AMOUNT OBLIGATED FOR SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Sieminskt. How much has been obligated for special-delivery 
engers for the first 9 months of fiscal 1953% What is the present 
iate for the full fiseal 1953 ? 

Mr. Bruce. Through March 31, $13,780,000. For the entire fiscal 


1¢ ] ; ‘ > 
ivoo the estimate 1s 820529 000, 


Mr. Canrretp. The brief concerning special-delivery messengers 
t I requested Mr. Warfel to submit is as follows: 


SPECTIAL-DELIVERY SERVICE 


Prior to 1945: This service was authorized by act of Congress in 1885. under 
h mailable matter to which special delivery postage has been affixed (in 
tion to lawful postage), shall be entitled to immediate delivery at office of 
ination, responsibility for immediate delivery being placed on postmasters. 

tmusters were authorized to appoint special-delivery messengers who were 

iv the piece delivered, first at S cents each, later increased to 9 cents. De- 

was affected by streetcar, bicycle, on foot, ete., until automobiles became 

ible when a “no car, no job” rule developed, all expense of operation and 

tenance of vehicles being borne by the messengers. With the much faster 

e provided by motorization the volume of “specials’’ increased rapidly. 

» volume increased, the difficulties, inequalities, and: injustices inherent to 

piecework system of remuneration also increased until it became difficult to 

ain experienced, capable men, or to recruit replacements with the high quali- 

ms required. Contracts for handling the special-delivery service were ex- 
ented with at various offices, but proved entirely unsatisfactory. 

Effective July 1, 1945, Public Law 1384, section 22, was enacted “to provide a 

ter special-delivery service.” To do this three changes were made: (1) Spe- 
l-delivery messengers were placed on a salary basis ($300 per year less than 

alary applying to clerks and city delivery carriers); (2) established an 

notive equipment rate of 7 cents per mile, or at the option of the Post- 
ster General, 90 cents per hour. (The optional rate was applied since it was 
ed on 7 cents per mile, the average daily miles required in delivery, and the 
age time used daily in making deliveries. Therefore, the aggregate cost to 
Department would be approximately the same whichever rate were used.) 

}) The position of special-delivery messenger was placed under competitive 

vil service, following out the specifically stated committee intent 

Congress has doubled special-delivery postage rates (required in addition to 

gular postage) since 1944, The present fee for letter mail is 20 cents. 

Special-delivery patrons pay 666 percent in addition to ordinary postage and 

} percent additional when sent via air mail. Failure to administer the service 
is to provide the prompt service paid for is to perpetrate a fraud. 


WHY A DEFICIT IN SPECIAL DELIVERY 
The laws above mentioned were enacted by Congress to make it possible to 


give the patron the service he has a right to expect, and to do so within the 
revenues provided by the additional special-delivery fees paid. Our membership 
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is firm in the belief that the legislation enacted is sound and that the defi 
can be soon entirely eliminated by following out the intent of the law as noted 
below: 

Give special attention to the special-delivery service. Failure to render prompt 
service is generally not the fault of the special-delivery messengers. Present 
and past policy as followed by postmasters and supervisors in the majority 
post offices (irrespective of written instructions to the contrary) is to consider 
the special-delivery section of the office as being subsidiary to and of legs 
mportance than ordinary postal service. And this does not imply the necessit 
of a great increase in supervisory personnel. What is needed is a change of 
attitude together with an inclination to develop the special-delivery service 
ts highest potential. Great demands for this service exist, both on the p: 
of business and urgent personal matters. By rendering the service paid for t 
volume will increase by leaps and bounds. As the volume is increased, the defi 
will disappear. Two specific illustrations of this failure to give special-delive 
service proper attention follow. 


1. Failure to take advantage of and fully follow through on the classificatio 


the position of spe cial-deliveryu messenger 


In quite a few larger offices when the needs of the special-delivery ser 
require additional personnel on a practically full-time basis, a substitute 
letter carrier is appointed and assigned to perform special-delivery duties unt 
h time as he reaches the top of the subcarrier list. By that time he is we 
enough trained to be of benefit to the special-delivery service. However, he 
then assigned to letter-carrier duty and a new subcarrier appointed and assigned 
to special delivery who must be trained at considerable expense. (A new man 
on special delivery requires 2 to 3 times the amount of time which is needed 
an experienced special-delivery messenger to deliver the same number of “sp 


su 


cials.”) In addition to delaying specials such a practice increases expense 
because of the carrier pay rate being higher than that of the special-deliver 
messengers. Also in some offices there has developed a practice of diverting a 
large volume of “specials” from the special-delivery messengers to city letter 
carriers for delivery. Much of the mail so diverted results in delayed delivery 
Even though in some instances the “special” may not be delayed, the patror 


feels he is being cheated when delivery is made by a city carrier on his regular 
rounds. 


? Use of post office trucks 


Section 22 (d) of Public Law 134 set the rate of pay for the use of the spe« 
delivery messengers’ cars, with the intent that they be used for delivery. Thess 
cars provide the ideal vehicle for giving prompt service. However, orders of the 
Department are (1) to use post-office trucks whenever available, (2) wher 
trucks are not available to secure vehicles under contract, if possible, and (3) t 
use special-delivery messengers’ cars if necessary to supplement availability 

ehicles under Nos. (1) and (2) above. 

\ recent survey by our association indicates the percentage of various size 
trucks used in special delivery to be as follows: 

One-half ton, 61 percent ; three-fourths ton, 7 percent; one ton, 17 percent; and 
one and one-half ton 15 percent. 

This covers offices where trucks are used both full and part time. See not 
below covering offices where trucks are used exclusively.’ 

Trucks delay the service. Careful studies in several offices comparing neces 
sary man-hours of special-delivery messengers for truck delivery with passenger 
ears prove this conclusively Supervisors of several carefully managed offices 
found use of trucks required an increase of 353 percent in man-hours of employ 
ment to deliver the same amount of mail and deliver it promptly. Therefors 
in order to use trucks and keep down costs, the practice is to curtail the service 

The use of trucks is bad psychology. The average patron is incensed at seeing 
a truck pull up to his residence or place of business to deliver a special-deliver 
etter 

Our studies indicate the cost of the use of post-office trucks as compared t 

of the messengers’ cars considering vehicle costs only) can save 

When consideration is given to the additional man-hours required by t 
use of trucks to give proper service, which is necessary to present the full fact 
the additional cost of using trucks in place of the messengers’ cars will approx 
mate $3 million annually 


} 


t-office trucks are being used exclusively, our survey sl 
1 1 


e size of tru used t 14-ton, 49 percent ; %4-ton, 17 percent; 1-ton, 28 percent; 1 
ton, 6 percent. 
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LARIES AND TRAVEL, VEHICLE SERVIC! 


Mr. Canrretp. At this point of the record the justification for ac 
t 231 will be inserted, “Salaries and travel, vehicle service.” 
Che matter referred to is as follows:) 


rnd travel, vel 


as follows: 


and travel of field per 


operation, and mainte- 

Government-owned vehicles used in the collection, transportation, and 

of mails. The maintenance prog 1 makes provision for only the 
ning repairs for the fleet, lubrication, water and battery servicing, including 

paration for seasonal weather changes. For the operation of trucks vehicle 
e provides drivers, dispatchers, and route supervisors. 


s allotment provides for the payment of 
in the vehicle service employed in supervision, 


L fie 


amount requested for 1954 is the minimum necessary for the operation of 
than 18,100 trucks and tractors in the local 


transportation of mail A 
of Government-owned truck hours of service with the total produc- 
man-hours of mechanics and garagemen’s time, including 


substitutes, is 
vn for 6 actual years and 2 estimated years in the following table: 


Hour 


Tho 


Because of the increase of volume of mail, depot and interstation service (in- 
ling air mail) has continued to grow and it is estimated that 

ehicle service driver time will have to increase to provide for it. 
hours of depot and interstation service is shown in the following table: 


the hours of 
A comparison 


} 


Hours of Driver mechanic hours 
1 (in thousands) 


depot and 
interstation 
(in thou- 


sands) Regulars Substitutes 


estimate 
4 estimate 
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The estimate provides for an increase of 269.6 average positions in 1954 ove, 
1953, which includes 33.5 carried over from 1953 because of part-year appoint 
ments. This increase, which approximates 3.2 percent over that of 1953, is pri 
marily for substitutes caused by (1) nearly 4 percent greater volume of mail t 
be transported which causes more depot and interstation hours and more main 


tenance hours; and (2) a greater number of trucks to be driven in service. Thes 
increases in manpower also are reflected in the increase for night differentia 
of $30,460 


COST OF MAINTAINING VEHICLES 


Mr. Steminski. Considering the modernization of the vehicle fleet. 
W hy has not the cost of maintaining the vehicles been greatly reduced / 
What is the present maintenance policy? Can the number of me 
chanics and garagemen be reduced ¢ 

Mr. Kies. We believe so. We are inclined to bring in a man who j 
skilled in fleet operation. We have been discussing that, bringing ! 
a man from the outside who has been handling fleets maintenancewise, 
operationwise, and designwise for one of the major national fleets of 
the country, and we feel the cost can be reduced. 

Mr. Stemrnski. And I presume he would set up a formula unde: 
which an old vehicle would automatically be replaced, without coming 
to Congress about it ? 

Mr. Kren. We hope that we will replace only those that wear out 
rather than buying large new fleets. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 


MECHANICS AND GARAGEMEN PER TRUCK 


Mr. S1teminsk!i. What is the average number of hours of mechanics 
and garagemen per truck per year? How does this compare with 
experience in industry ¢ 

Mr. Kies. I cannot give you a figure on the average number of hours 
of mechanics and garagemen per truck yer year. I feel, however, that 
can be improved. I think we can reduce the staff in the field. 

Mr. Steminski. Would you have any idea about the industrial factor 
there ? 

Mr. Kren. I would not. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR SALARIES, VEHICLE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Stemrnskr. How much has been obligated for this account for 
the first 9 months of 1953? What is the estimate for the full fiscal 
year 1953 ? 

Mr. Bruce. Through March 31, $24,336,000; for the entire fiscal 
year 1953 the estimate is $33,904,000. 
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VenicLte Hire 


r. CANFIELD. At this point in the record the justifications for a 
t 232 will be inserted on “Vehicle hire.” 
Che matter referred to is as follows:) 


An analysis of this account for 1954 follows 


Estimated 
bject classification obligation 


is allotment provides for the cost of rented vehicles which are used to supple 
the Government-owned truck fleet in the collection, transportation, and 
ery of the mails, including payment to special-delivery messengers at first 
s offices for the use of their conveyances as provided by law. 
This estimate is based on a program of providing rented vehicles to supplement 
needs of the postal service for local transportation of mail. These needs are 
erally determined in terms of the overall requirements of total truck hours of 
ernment-owned and rented vehicles to meet the requirements of transporting 
as set forth in the estimate of mail volume in pieces. 
rhe volume of mail is estimated to increase approximately 2 billion pieces in 
4 over 1953. This will operate to increase the hours of service. A reduc- 
n in the estimate for special delivery auto equipment maintenance under this 
uunt has been made to reflect the use of very light vehicles for this purpose. 
s estimate is closely related to the Government-owned vehicle account and is 
ntingent upon obtaining the new vehicles for this purpose in 1954. If any 
justment is made in that account for the purchase of these vehicles this item 
be affected. 


Mr. Canriztp. Mr. Passman will take up the questions. 


GOVERN MENT-OWNED GARAGES 


Mr. PassmMan. What standards are used in determining whether a 
Government-owned garage should be procured ¢ 

Mr. Kren. At the moment this is a matter of the need of a particular 
ivea, and it is determined by local postmasters after a survey. We 

going into a program of master planning of facilities in communi- 
ties. We are going into a program of a standard design of garages 
to get maximum efficiency. This program has been started and is 
inderway. The present situation is a little haphazard, but we are 
going into the program on the basis of survey work by our inspection 
department. I think the situation can be improved, and we are work- 
ng on it. 

Mr. Passman. Do you have Government-owned garages jointly used 
by the Post Office Department and other Government departments, 
or do you operate independently ¢ 

Mr. Kren. We operate pretty much independently. Occasionally 
there might be a car of another Government department in the Post 
Office garage where that Government department is in the same 
building. 

Mr. Passman. I understand there is a single facility for the repair 

f all Government typewriters and other machines ¢ 

Mr. Kreps. Yes. 
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SHARING OF GOVERNMENT GARAGES 


Mr. Passman. I wonder if it would not be worthwhile to look 
having a centrally located garage that could repair not only Post 
Office Department vehicles, but vehicles of other Government depa 
ments as well? 

Mr. Kies. Our experience where we are interlocked with other G 
ernment departments has not been good. We get into a lot of 
tape—requisitions and other paper work—that sometimes offsets 


nossible advantag : of il] work being done Ih one place. 
GARAGE EQUIPMEN' 


Mr. PassmMan. How many Government-owned garages are stil] 
furnished with modern repair and other type garage equipme 
What steps are taken to indoctrinate employees in the use of ne 
equipment ¢ 

Mr. Kirers. As faras I know, at the moment we have eliminated su 
cbsolete methods as grease pits; we are using lifts. Our equipment 


in good shape. [am sure new equipment will be coming out that 


ovet it. 

he employees are trained by instructions prepared in the ho 
office and sent out; and they are trained by training people sent to u 
by the manufacturers of this equipment, who train our people how 
use the equipment. When the training programs are conducted wi 


hope to use as we 


bring our people to the point of training. 

Mr. Passman. Do you have a program to encourage acceptance by 
the employees ot up-to date equipment ? 

Mr. Kies. We certainly do, ind that will be expanded. 


Purcuase or Veuicues (Oursipe Limirattions) 
Mr. Canrievp. The justification for account 234, “Purchase of 


les (outside limitation). will be inserted in the record at this po 
(7 he matter referred to is as follows:) 


} 
Lie 


P rchase of el} es ) nitations 


this esti 


Estimate, 
194 


09 Equipment $344, 000 $1, 789, 000 


rhe purpose of this allotment is to provide funds for the purchase of bicycles 
and very light vehicles to be used primarily in the city-delivery service. 

The funds estimated for 1954 are sufficient to purchase the number of vehicles 
itemized below: 


100 bieyeles at $52 $20, 800 
1,768 very light vehicles at $1,000 _. 1,768, 200 


Total - 1, 789, 000 


It has been found economical to provide bicycles for city-delivery carriers 
in those cities on routes where motor-powered equipment is not feasible or 
necessary and where the terrain is such as to make the use of bicycles pra 


ticable. As of June 30, 1952, there were 3,420 bicycles owned by the Department 
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1953 it is contemplated that 300 bicycles will be replaced and that in 
n thereto 100 bicycles over and above those replaced will be put into 


mn A similar number will be utilized in 1954 on the basis of which it 
ited there will be 3,620 Government-owned bicycles in use as of June 
4, 
estimate for very light vehicles for 1954 is based on a plan that these 
es will be used for existing mounted city-delivery service and for such 
vhere they should be mounted and that they will be placed in operation 
LOO or more of the largest post offices rhe use of these vehi les has 
nder study for some time. The light vehicles used will be those of the 
wheeled type for general usage on routes where adaptable, and the 
t-wheeled vehicle. The latter vehicle will be used for the heavier 


g¢ city-delivery routes which are now operated as mounted service. These 


s will permit the expansion of the city-delivery service in many instances 
nerease in carrier time which will effect a considerable savings 


BICYCLES 


Mr. Passman. Why are there only 3,420 bicycles in use by ap- 

x mately 120,000 city carriers, and will consideration be given 

the possible use of more bicycles ? 

Mr. Kren. Bicycles are practical only in certain sections of the 
untry. They are not practical under ice and snow conditions, 
\s a matter of fact, the use of bicycles is somewhat controversial, 
ecause the carrier has to get off his bicycle and walk into the house 
und then get back on his bicycle and he either has to lay it on the 
sround, pull down a rod to make it stand or put it against a tree or 

ething else. 

[he use of the bicycle is of doubtful value and we are studying it. 
We are also going into research on small three-wheel, very hight 
cles that will do a lot of substituting for that kind of work. 
Mr. Gary. You can use bicycles only on comparatively flat territory 

:isthat not right ? 

Mr. Kres. That is right. There are a number of places in the 
ntry where they are just not practical at all. 

Mr. Gary. They use bicycles rather extensively in Florida ¢ 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 


VERY LIGHT VEHICLES 


Mr. Passman. How much experimentation actually took place on 
ise of other 2-wheeled- and 3-wheeled-type vehicles? 

Mr. Kreps. I think it is Miami, is it not, Mr. Strom, where we 
e almost completely equipped one operation in the use of these 

ght vehicles. They have proved out very well and to the point 
ere we are adding another post office in the Florida area and 

oing the same thing. 

\ir, Passman. Then, these vehicles are receiving thorough testing 
ler controlled conditions ¢ 

Mr. Kren. Yes, sir, including cost factors, and so forth. 

Mr. Passman. What types of vehicles are described as very light 

vehicles in this budget request ? 

Mr. Kren. I will ask Mr. Strom, who runs the Research Division 

answer that. 

Mr. Srrom. They are called the Cushman vehicle and we experi- 
ted with the Wayne, with the Bear Cat, with the Thrift-T, the 
vther, Mustang, Simplex, the Harley-Davidson and one known as 

3158—58——11 
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BSA, which is a British make. They are classed as ver 
vehicles. There are 117 of these that we have tested, and the 
successful of this type appears to be the Cushman. They are 
making Improvements A lot of the improvements they are mak 
will be as a result of the experience we have had to date. 

Mr. Passman. Will you describe for the record the different 1 
types, and the average unit cost of these vehicles and whether o 
they are going to be thoroughly tested before you place a volw 
order? 

Mr. Strom. We will place that in the record. 

The matter referred to is as follows :) 


) 
ina 


EXTENT OF EXPERIMENT 


Mr. Passman. How many very heht vehicles have been boug 
heretofore and how much testing have they had ? 
Mr. Strom. We have bought 117 light vehicles, and they have bee! 


tested over a period ot 2 years, some longer and some less. 
Mr. Passman. Are you moving into this program slowly and wit 


care ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. We are moving into it slowly, yes, because we do not 
want to get loaded down with equipment that would not be serviceabl 
However, I might say this about the very light vehicle: Their life 
not so long but that we can afford to use them until we develo; 
sturdier vehicle. 

Mr. Passman. Will you draft your own specifications for thes 
vehicles, or do you have to accept the manufacturers’ specifications 
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Mr. Strom. We started out with the manufacturer’s specifications, 

we find as we go along there are a lot of suggestions by employees 
r modification to expedite the handling of the mail and making 
em more serviceable. 


RIGHT-HAND-DRIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. PassmAn. Something has been said about the right-hand drive. 
[ wonder if you would elaborate on the advantages of a right-hand 
ve or disadvantages, if any ? 
Mr. Kren. The principal disadvantage of the right-hand-drive vehi- 
s the question of — in pulling off the curb and getting into a 
e of traffic. We are planning to protect ourselves against that risk 
nd safety factor by puttinas on semap vhores, 1 in addition to left-hand 
ar-view mirrors, as well as some side-vision mirrors. The right- 
und drive on a vehicle, if it is sturdy enough, is very advantageous 
| particularly so with mounted drivers, because they can pull right 
up to a mailbox and take their mail from the seat and put it right in 
the mailbox without having to climb out at all or reach over a lot of 
il to get it. They are very useful and are proving themselves out. 
As fast as our research and de ‘velopment in the Department is proven, 
we will put them in operation. They save time; they save money; they 
are cheaper to operate; they save on labor and save on people. They 
al d \ very desir: ible. 
Mr. PassMAN. Have you noticed any increase in accidents due to use 
of the right-hand drive ? 
Mr. Kres. Not to any large degree. 


PURCHASE OF VEHICLES (LimrratTion Accountr) 


Mr. Canrretp. The next item is account 234a, which is the purchase 
of vehicles, and the appropriate justifications will be inserted at this 
point, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Purchase of vehicles (limitation), increase $92,000 analysis of this account 


for 1954 is as follows 


This allotment account i or the purchase of trucks, tractors, and trailers 
ised in the collection, delivery, and transportation of the mails 

rhe estimate for 1954 contemplates the purchase of 314 new trucks which will 
be used for the replacement of vehicles now used on a contract basis 
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There follows a tabulation showing the analysis of purchases, delivery, 


inventory of trucks and truck tractors through 1954: 


A 


viysts of purchases livery, and inventory trucks and truck tractors 


Inventory 


As indicated by the above tabulation, it is contemplated that the Department 
will own 18,165 trucks and truck tractors by June 30, 1954. At present there 
is a limitation of 18,000 such vehicles that the Department may own and, as 
stated in the forepart of this justification, the deletion of this language in th 
act is proposed. 


NUMBER OF TRUCKS 


Mr. PassMAN. After the purchase of 314 new trucks, how many will 
the Department have and what is the average age and average mileage 
of those trucks? 

Mr. Kies. The Department will have 18,435 trucks after these 314 
are purchased. However, we will get into a replacement program as 
they come to us, so that will bring it down. 

The original limitation of 18,000 was prescribed, as I understand 
it, for the purpose of seeing that we did not keep a lot of old trucks 
on the line. We dispose of the old trucks as we get new ones. The 
additions will take care of the extensions in service. The limitation, 
I understand, goes off at the end of June this year. Where we have 
extensions of sery ice, of course, that is not a replacement. We have 
no trucks at the moment that were bought prior to 1947. The average 
age I would estimate to be approximately 3 years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST FOR ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION 


Mr. PassMan. What is the reason for the request that the limi 
tation of 18,000 vehicles be eliminated ? 

Mr. Kies. Because of the extension of service and because of the 
more widespread use of new, modern equipment, where it has proved 
iiself out and proved to be feasible. We are studying this problem 
very carefully. We feel as though we may be able to eliminate certain 
classifications in our truck fleet and eliminate some of the bodies and 
get newer designs. 

For instance, in the program of survey and research our body truck 
size and body sizes are being studied and I think, for the benefit of 
the service, it will be desirable not to have that limitation until we 
have been able to prove them out. 
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TRUCK TRAILERS 


Mr. Passman. How many heavy truck trailers are now in use, and 
es your present experience justify more? Would they be effective? 
Mr. Kies. There are 153 tractors in our fleet today, and there are 
‘trailers for each tractor. These are running 20- and 22-foot trailers. 
We find our facilities around the country are not large enough to take 
bigger ones. At many of our Government-owned buildings the can 
» too low to let the large trucks vel under. We have been 
get GSA to make these repairs for us, but they tell us they 
ot have the money to do the work. As a result, when we use the 
vel truck , we have sometimes a gap of 3 to 6 feet between the 
b ard and loading dock and we have to hire special help to handle 
We would like, from the standpoint of long hauls, to get into 
foot trailers which can haul more mail. We are limited in that, 
ever, so far as they can be used only where our maneuvering 
we and our docking and other equipment around the country will 
mit 


ARIES AND ‘TRAVEL, PNEumMATIC-TUBE SERVIC! 
Mr. Canrieitp. The next item is account 235, which is salaries and 
travel in connection with pneumatic-tube service, and we will insert 
the record at this point the justifications on that item. 
The justifications follow :) 


} 
" 


This allotment is for the payment of personal services of employees engaged 
the operation of the pneumatic-tube service at New York, N. Y. 
No increase is requested in this account. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER TO BUREAU OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Passman. It is the committee’s understanding that the pneu- 
matic-tube service in New York is now carried under the Bureau of 
Facilities. Why should not this be transferred to the Bureau of 
Operations ¢ 

Mr. Kies. The matter is under immediate study and we all feel 
that it should be done. It is a matter of working out the mechanics 
f it. The negotiation of leases should remain, probably, with Facili- 
ties, but the operation of the tube should undoubtedly be in the 
Bureau of Operations. 


SALARIES AND TRANSPORTATION, RuRAL CARRIERS 
Mr. Canrrectp. The next item is “Account 241, salaries and trans- 


portation of rural carriers,” and we will insert in the record at this 
point the appropriate justifications for this item. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Salaries and transportation, rural carriers, increase $525,000 An analy 
of this account for 1954 is as follows: 


Increas¢ 
or dec 


193, 580, 000 


] 


This allotment account is for the purpose of paying for the salaries of rural 
ri necessary oOffici; vel, equipment majntenance, and all other in 
dent expenses related to the rural-delivery service, including the replacement 


¢ 


for such carriers while on sick or annual leave 


earriers 


‘ 


rhe estimate for 1954 involves an increase for personal services in the amount 


f 2 


of 154.3 average yx ms, and $135,550. This increase is itemized as follows 


The increase for new routes and extensions will approximate $500,000, a major 
portion of which is the carryover cost of extensions and 300 new routes estimated 
to be established in 1953. The remainder of $25,000 results from longevity pro 
motions, heavy duty allowances and increased mileage, nearly offset by savings 
in personnel turnover and substitute service. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ROUTES 


Mr. Passman. Has any study been made of savings that might be 
made if it were possible to consolidate more rural routes? Within 
the fiseal veal 1952 how many consolidations were made and what 
were the estimated sav ings ? 

Mr. Netson. There were 85 consolidations made in 1952 which pro 
duced annual savings of about $213,000. 

To answer the first part of the question the consolidation program 
has been carried on continuously since October 1925. At that time 
there were 45.315 routes and we now have approximately 32,500. 
So, we are to some extent reaching the saturation point. Every time 
a vacancy occurs, consideration is given to a consolidation. In fact. 
that is the only time we are permitted by law to give consideration to 
‘onsolidation. 

The law reads: 


No consolidation of rural routes shall be made otherwise than on account 


| 


of the resignation, death, retirement, or dismissal on charges of carriers in the 
rural mail delivery service. 


So, it would not be possible under the law to embark on a program 
of consolidating all the remaining routes that could be consolidated. 





CANFIELD. In other words, so long as a carrier is alive and 
g, no matter what the situation is, no consideration can be 
to the abolition of his route ? 
. Nevson. That is right. 
VurseLL. How did that get inthere? That seems to be bad law. 
- PassMAN. I concur with the gentleman from Illinois. 
Vursetu. That is establishing a vested right, and it would 
to me it would be up to Congress to do something about this, 
ise there are better roads and I think a lot of these routes could 
( xtended. 
| was amazed at something that happened that bears right on this 
There was a rural-carrier examination held in one of my 
ties, and a very sood county, and I think the intelligence and 
e initiative and industry of the people there will compare favor- 
anywhere in the United States. We have a shop there that 
high wages and employs some 1,400 men and we have various 
el industries. The town is strongly organized and wages are at 
peak and nearly everyone can get a job that wants it. But, to 
imazement, when they called an examination because there was 
iral-carrier vacancy in this town, 52 people took the examination 
d now one 10-point veteran who was asleep at the switch, appar- 
y, is Opening up the examination by virtue of the grace of this 
gress, and we will not be able to decide what is going to happen 
| he gets his 10 cents’ worth in. 
When we have reached a point where 52 men, and mostly veterans, 
| vie for a job of that kind, it indicates to me that it is a premium 
ob and it would indicate to me that their mileage is not too long and 
hat the Congress has been very gracious in dealing with them and 
nereasing their wages. 
[ submit that we ought to—and I am willing to do my part—to 
vrite some law, if necessary, that will give the postal authorities here 
ong powers and rights to revamp the rural route situation through- 
it the count ry, if they see fit. 
Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Vursevn. I yield. 
Mr. Gary. It strikes me that the Congress has been much more 
generous with rural route carriers than they have with themselves, 
because, if I am not mistaken, several Members of Congress lost their 
obs last year by consolidation of districts and there were no deaths 
r resionations either and removal for cause, 
Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Passman. I think there should be more funds, if they could be 
ustified, for study of this consolidation question in the Research Di- 
sion whereby ways may be found to effect savings without ham- 
pering the service. 
Mr. Gary. I think they should have fewer restrictions in the law 
o. I want to concur in Mr. Passman’s statement. 
Mr. Canrretp. Will you tell us how long this law has been on the 
tute books? 
Mr. Nevson. I am not sure I can answer that. 
Mr. Passman. Has any study been made of the savings that might 
made if it were possible to consolidate more rural routes ? 
Mr. Netson. No, sir. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OF RURAL AND CITY CARRIERS 


Mr. Passman. How does the salary of a rural carrier compare wit 
that of a city carrier ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Perhaps Mr. Strom would like to answer that. 

Mr. Passman. Would you cover the salary, as well as the allowa 
in making your « omparison ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. The average salary to the city carrier is $4,052 a 
the rural carrier's average salary is $4,223. 

Mr. Passman. That is the salary alone? 

Mr. Srrom. Yes, sir; that is the salary alone, exclusive of ve 
maintenance. 

Mr. Passman. What other consideration is given to rural carri 
With respect to mileage, maintenance ot equipment, and any ot! 
expenses ¢ 

Mr. Strom. The Vy get a maintenance allowance of 9 cents per | 
or $3 as aminimum per day for heavy-duty routes. 

Mr. Passman. Are there other allowances ? 

Mr. NELSON. | ney sometimes are paid for some extra service, S 
as carry ing a pouch from one post office to another. 

Mr. PAssMAN. That is in addition to their regular salary 

Mr. Netson. That is rioht. 

Mr. Passman. Are rural carriers paid anything extra for deliv: 
nes special delivery lette) Sf 

Mr. Srrom. They are paid a fee, established by law, for delivet 
a sper ial delivery. There Is also an allowance for what we eall hear 
duty routes, which is in the average salary cited. 

Mr. NELSON. The basis of that is when the route is relatively short 
and they deliver a lot of mail. 

Mr. Passman. Are there any other considerations in addition t 
the several we have discussed ? 

Mr. Srrom, | cannot think of any other for the moment, 

Mr. Passman. In figuring out the average annual pay of a rura 
carrier, that is, his total compensation, do you have any breakdow! 
/ 


as to W hat the average carrier aets ¢ 


MILEAGE ALLOWANCE 


L ask that for this reason: There is a profit in the mileage allowance: 
and I do not know of any other Government vehicles receiving: that 


much. I thought the allowance was 7 cents. 

Mr. Gary. Seven cents is allowed by the Bureau of Internal Revi 
nue, for the purposes of income-tax deduction. 

Mr. Passman. Do you know of any other Government agency that 
allows 9 cents per mile for the use of privately owned vehicles? 

Mr. Newson. No, sir. The Inspection Service get 7 cents. 

Mr. Passman. May I ask why the rural carriers get 2 cents more 
mileage allowance than any other Government employee using 4 
privately owned vehicle? 

Mr. Netson. I believe the correct answer to that would be because 
Congress gave it to them. 

Mr. Vursextxi. That is right. 
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Vr. Nevson. But there might be some justification for it on a con- 
rable number of routes because, certain routes have dirt roads and 
the carriers work under difficult conditions in some cases. 
Mr. Passman. Does the law fix the allowance at 9 cents, or does it 
fix a maximum of 9 cents? 
\ir. Neztson. It is 9 cents. 
Diseussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Passman. How long has the higher mileage rate applicable 
rural carriers over that of other Federal employees using privately 
wned vehicles been in effect ? 
\ir. Broce. Since October 1951. 
Mr. Passman. October, 1951? 
Mr. Bruce. I think that is the date. It is Public Law 204, approved 
October 24, 1951, but retroactive to July 1, 1951. 
Mr. Passman. Then it would appear they were given that con- 
leration only after we had given them good roads all over the 
intry ¢ 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Strom. The mileage rate has been increased from time to time. 
Mr. Gary. It has been successively increased from 6 to 7 to 8 and 
then 9 cents; is that correct ¢ 
Mr. Srrom. Yes. At one time I think it was as low as 5 cents per 


r ] 
Lic, 


AVERAGE GROSS RURAL CARRIER INCOME 


Mr. Srrom. Mr. Passman, in response to your question as to the 
total income of rural carriers, on the average, including auto mainte- 
nance, 1s $5,492. This does not include the fees for special-delivery 
messages. We have no data on this item. 

Mr. PassMAN. You do have an estimate of their average annual 
ncome from special-delivery fees ? 

Mr. Strom, No, sir. We do not have the fees paid to rural carriers 

gregated from the total fees paid. 

Mr. Newson. There is this further fact that should be brought out 

which is that they must perform some additional service in order to 

ollect the fee. They must drive off the regular line of travel. If the 

patron, for example, comes to the box and the carrier merely hands 
r the letter, he is not allowed to claim the fee. 


AVERAGE WORK OF RURAL CARRIERS 


Mr. Passman. What is the average length of routes served by rural 
irriers ¢ 

Mr. Netson. 45.87. 

Mr. Passman. What are the number of hours worked per day by a 
ral carrier ? 

Mr. Netson. That varies quite widely, but it is in the neighborhood 
f 6 to 614 hours, 6 days a week. 

Mr. PassMAN. What is the average number of patrons served by a 
ral carrier ? 

Mr. Netson. Approximately 1,000. 

Mr. Passman. How much has been the increase in the last 10 years? 
Mr. Strom. The average number of patrons served per carrier in 


1. 


1442 was 913 and now it is about 1,000. 
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Mr. Passman. What is the average age and length of service of 
rural carrier and what is the annual turnover ? 

Mr. Netson. We do not have the average age, but the turnover fo 
last year was 1,520. 

Mr. Passman. Which indicates that most rural carriers stay on wnt 
they have reached the retirement age ? 


Mr. Nt LSON. Yes, sir. 
Mat MESSENGER SERVICE AND CARFARI 


Mr. Canrietp. We will now take up account number 236 on ma 
messenger service, and we will insert at this point in the record thy 
justifications for that item, together with the justifications on item 237, 
which is carfare. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Vail messenger service, increase $466,000 The analysis of this account 
follows 
Object classification 


03 Transportation of things: 
Estimated obligations, 1953 $18, 921, OM 
Estimate, 1954 19, 387, 004 


Increase (+-) or decrease ( ) +466, O00 


This allotment provides funds for the payment for the carriage of mai 
mail messenger routes between post offices and railroad stations, to and fro) 
airports, and other mail-exchange points, and in some instances from one post 
office to another; also for side service performed by railroad employees or by 
contractors employed by railroad companies between railroad stations and post 
offices and between railroad stations. 

The experience of 1952 and prior years shows a general upward trend in th 
average cost per route of mail messenger service and in the cost per point f 
side service. While the cost of these services has been increasing the numbe1 
of mail messenger routes and side service points have been decreasing. Thess 
trends are projected’ into 1954. The increases in cost will be the high vehi 
and living costs which are reflected directly in contract rates for mail messenger 
service. In side service, increases are due to wage increases to railroad en 
ployees performing side service and to the increased charges assessible for t] 
service under the Interstate Commerce Commission order of November 13, 1951 

Carfare, increase $170,000 This increase requested is as follows: 


Object classification 
02 Travel: 


Estimated obligations, 1953 $2, 885, O06 
Estimate, 1954 3, 055, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease ( ) +170, 0) 


In the operation of the city delivery service it is necessary that carriers be 
transported to and from their routes in all instances where it is impraticable for 
them to walk. This allotment is for that purpose and involves payment for 
transportation by street cars, buses, or by privately owned vehicles by the cat 
riers at rates not to exceed that charged for public transportation. 

As indicated in the general statement, it is contemplated that the volume of 
mail will increase by not less than 3.9 percent in 1954 over 1953. In order t 
handle this volume of mail in addition to providing service for the ever-expand 
ing residential and business areas, it is contemplated that not less than the equiv 
alent of 3,774.2 additiona! city carriers will be required in 1954. This increasé 
is for the purpose of providing transportation for these additional carriers 
rates that are being steadily increased by the transportation companies. 
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PROPOSED TRANSFER TO BUREAU OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Allen, the mail messenger service is now under the 
Bureau of Transportation. Why should not this be transferred to the 
Bureau of Operations ¢ 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Gary, possibly it should be transferred to the 
Bureau of Operations. My thinking on it wor ild be that there should 
be a concentration in the Post Office Department in the purchase of all 
types of transportation. Mail messenger, of course, 1s one type of 
transportation. It occurs to me that maybe the solution would be for 
he Bureau of Transportation to handle the purchase factor of the 

Lil messenger service, but insofar as the supervision of it and check- 
¢ it is concerned, possibly that it should be handled by the Bureau 


of Operations. 
MESSENGER SERVICE TO AIRPORTS AND RESTRICTIVE LAW 


Mr. Gary. Is it true that the Department cannot contract for the 
transportation of mail from an airport to a post office under certain 
conditions ¢ 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Gary, my understanding is that there is a law which 
stipulates that inovements between a post office and an airfield, within 
35 miles, must be handled by the motor-vehicle service. To the extent 
hat that law exists, it is impossib le to contract for that service. 

Mr. Gary. Why would there be a limitation of that kind 4 

Mr. Haun. There was a law enacted 2 or 3 years ago which pro- 
vided that transportation between the post office and the airport, 
where the airport was within 35 miles of the post office, would be per- 
formed by the motor-vehicle service, provided there was a motor- 
vehicle service with Government employees in operation in the post 
office. 

Mr. Gary. How do you get around that in the case of helicopters 
at Chicago and New York and Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hann. Of course the helicopter is a certificated airmail route, 
certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and it does not. conflict 
with the law that has to do with the operation of the motor-vehicle 
service. 

Mr. Gary. If the law says it has to be done by motor vehicle, how 
are you going to do it by airplane? 

Mr. Haun. I think there may be a conflict where the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board establishes a mail route to which we are required to 
tender mail in accordance with the needs of the post-office service, on 
the one hand, and then it has been construed by the Post Office that the 
law with respect to the use of the motor-vehicle service excluded the 
use of mail contract service. I believe that was the intent of the law. 

Mr. Gary. You think the intent of the law is to exclude contract 
services ? 

Mr. Hann. In favor of the motor-vehicle services, yes. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I believe we have just discovered the answer to 
your question, Mr. Gary. Paragraph (b) of the law involved reads 
that the restrictions therein contained shall be construed as excluding 
the use of helicopters or similar aircraft. 


Mr. Haun. Thank you. 
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Mr. Gary. The law is another restriction on the Department wh 
prevents the Department from making its own decision as to hoy 
the mail should be handled: is that correct ? 

Mr. AtuEen. Yes, sir. 


REVIEW OF RATES UNDER CONTRACTS FOR MAILE MESSENGER SERVIC! 


Mr. Gary. What methods are now in use to review the fairness « 
rates under contracts for mail messenger service ? 

Mr. Auten. We are in the process of studying this problem right 
now. Mail messenger service contracts continue for indefinite periods 
of time, as you know. The only procedure available to the Depart 
ment in regard to looking into these contracts is to open them up 
for bids which cancel out existing contracts. There is no provisio1 
in the mail messenger service for adjustments such as may be made 
in regard to star-route contracts. Some of these contracts have bee! 
in effect a long time. We want to be fair with all these mail mess: 
gers, but it is an item of expense that should be reviewed. 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL, PostaLn TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Canrrecp. The justification for account 251, “Salaries and 
travel, postal transportation service,” will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


Salaries and travel, postal transportation service, increase $2,144,000.— 


This allotment is for the salaries and travel of postal transportation servi 
officials and employees handling the distribution of mails at terminals and in 
transit Included are the employees in railroad and truck terminals, airma 
fields, railway and highway post-office lines and in district and general super 
intendents’ offices. It is also for payment of moving expenses of these officials 
and employees upon arbitrary transfer from one permanent duty station 
another. 

Effect of change in size of parcel post: Prior to the enactment of Public Lav 
199, which was approved October 24, 1951, parcels in excess of 20 pounds, or 
40 pounds for the first 3 zones were generally handled as outside pieces a1 
went directly from the post office to the railroad. At terminal points of the 
railroad they were handled thereat and transferred from one train to another 
without requiring any handling by the postal service. Since January 1, 1952 
there has been a steady decline in the number of outside pieces with an increase 
in sacks of parcel post dispatched. For example, for the period July through 
December 1952 the outside pieces of parcel post decreased 52.5 percent as co! 
pared with the corresponding period in 1951, whereas the sacks of parcel px 
dispatched increased 8.5 million sacks, or 17 percent, for the same period. T 
net result is that the increased number of smaller parcels that are now sack 

ist he handled by postal employees and the postal transportation service i 

, whereas the larger outside pieces were handled by railroad employees 
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fhe following analysis shows the relationship of actual average employment 
to total mail volume for the fiscal years 1947 to 1952 and comparable estimates 
for the years 1953 and 1954: 


| 
Percent Percent A verage 
increase over | Average paid | increase over | employment 
previous | employment | previous per million 
year | | year | pieces 


Mail volume 
Fiscal year (millions of 
pieces 


31, 180. 


40, 155.2 | 
40, 580. 6 | 


It will be noted that the 1954 estimate provides for an increase of only 1.06 
ent increase in manpower to handle the estimated 3.87 percent increase in 
volume, which contemplates considerable improvement in production per 
nployee, 


Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Gary will continue the questioning. 


STUDY OF TRANSFER OF POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. What consideration has been given to transferring the 
g g 
postal transportation service from the Bureau of Transportation to 
the Bureau of Operations ! 
Mr. Auten. I think this subject is being studied and consideration 
is being given to it. 


TERMINALS AND POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Is it correct that the similar operations are carried on 
in postal terminals and in post offices in larger cities 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Would merging these operations result in economies ¢ 

Mr. Atien. I think there are some economies in merging them. I 
think it is a problem of how to merge them and where to merge them; 
where the line of merger is. 

Mr. Sreminsxt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Is it correct that arrangements for the division of work 
between the postal transportation service and the post office vary from 
one city to another ¢ 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. What are the arrangements, for example, in Chicago, as 
compared with Philadelphia ¢ 

Mr. Atten. At Chicago the Bureau of ‘Transportation handles the 
listribution of certain letters, certain papers, certain special de- 

very parcels, but does not handle any of the regular parcels. In 
Philadelphia the Bureau of Transportation does handle regular par 

‘ls. The distribution is usually between parcels and letter mails. In 
ome instances the Bureau of Operations will handle the parcels com 
etely and the Bureau of Transportation will handle to a greater 
egree the letters, or the converse may be true. 

In that connection, there is one point that it seems to me is of impor 
nee. I think we have to keep in mind there is a difference between 





in-transit mail and mail that originates or is destined to an original 
postmaster. <A postmaster has basically the responsibility for mail 
originating from a patrons and going directly to his patrons. He 
has a re 2 sibili as a member of the pos tal service for all mail 
handles, but he does not have quite the same responsibility for mail 
to or from othe post offices as for his own. 


UNWORKED MAILS IN TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. What percentage of mail carried by the postal trans 
portal ion service is delivered at destination without being worked ? 


Mr. Auten. A very small percentage. I do not have the exa 
fivcure. It is a See Seasin eer eNee, 

Mr. Gary. What is the reason for it? 

Mr. Auten. Normal nei and allio you get in the volume 
mail; late arrivals of trains, and so forth. 


EFFECT OF AND INCREASE IN WORK DUE TO PUBLIC LAW 199 


extent has the work of the postal transport 
ed as the result of the limitations of size of pares 
post unde Public Law 199? 
Mr. Auten. Each one of the division headquarters I have visited 
1d T have been in 11 of the 15 so far—have pointed out to me 
ause of the » and weight limitation there has been 
of the number of sackable pieces. That means that mail 
transferred at an ordinary terminal, if it is not in a direct 
ack, has to go into the postal transportation distribution setup, wh 
sually is removed quite a bit frém where the cars are. So, it appear 
that the volume of pieces h is been increased and the cost of handlu a 
has been increased because of that. 

Mr. Gary. To what extent has this situation resulted in the Post 
Office Department relieving the railroads of expenses that they 
previously assumed ¢ 

Mr. Arten. Under the arrangements, the revised mail- pay rates, 
the Department pays the railroad 12 cents for each piece they handle 
directly. To the extent these pieces are broken down and in sack: 
the railroad would not handle the transfer direct from car to cat 
but by the same token they would not get the 12 cents for each piece. 

Mr. Gary. Has there been any increase in receipts as a result of 
that ? 

Mr. Aruen. I am not sure I get your question. You mean in total 
pieces moving in the transportation service ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Atten. From what the division headquarters tell me, yes; they 
are handling more pieces, and they think that is attributable in part 
to the breakdown. 

Mr. Gary. Does that give you more receipts? What I am getting 
at is, do you get more for carrying two 20-pound packages than one 40- 
pound package ? 

Mr. Atien. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. It is not a straight rate per package? 

Mr. Arten. No. 
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ELIMINATION OF DISTRIBUTION IN TRANSIT 


Mr. Gary. What studies have been made to determine whether it 
ld be feasible to eliminate distribution of mail in transit? 

Mr. ALLEN. Studies are being made regularly, and have been for a 

iber of years, and we are continuing to make them. Sometimes 

nd we can eliminate distribution in transit without hurting the 
e, and in other cases We cannot. ‘ 


VNVESTIGATIONS OF POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE BY LNSPECTORS 


Mr. Gary. Why do the postal inspectors not have authority to make 
stigations or Inspections 1n the postal transportation service ? 
Mr. Auten. As far as I am concerned, they have all the authority 
world, and I welcome them and have invited them fo come in. 
ive asked them specifically to help in chee king the working condi- 
in these cars and to help us keep those cars as they should be. 
no reason why they should not make investigations 
On the other hand, I feel our supervisors in the held should ussume 
logical responsibility we expect them tO assume, and | clo not 


k they should use the Inspe ete hnsery ice to keep them from assulml- 


ansportation Management respol ibility. 


STUDIES OF WORKLOADS 


Vir. GARY What studies have been made of the responsibilities and 


kloads of superintendents and supervisors in the postal transpor 


service / 
Mr. Auuen. I can only answer that by telling you we are looking 


to that very carefully at the present time. 
rRAINING IN POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. What training do they receive / 

Mr. Auten. Most of the superintendents and supervisors come up 

rough the postal transportation service. All have had experience 
variety of activities. 

Mr. Gary. You have no special training classes ¢ 

Mr. Hann. We have had some training for first-line supervisors. 

here have been some courses, including films and lectures. We have 
had any particular training program for officials except through 
annual conferences. 

Mr. Auten. In reference to the superintendents you mention, we 

nk it is important that the superintendents realize that as trans- 

ortation heads of a particular area they should be overall trans- 
rtation men, ‘| hey should be men whoare best qualified to know the 

portation factors in that particular area, the relative merits of 

h medium of transportation. They must not be railmen or truck- 

en or airmen; they must be overall-transportation men. 


RATIO OF SUPERVISORS TO CLERKS 
Mr. Gary. What is the ratio of supervisors to clerks? 


Mr. Hann. I am unable to say just what that ratio is. I think we 
ild supply that for the record. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


The ratio of supervisors to employees in the Postal Transportation Servic 
approximately 1 supervisor to each 5 employees. 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 199 


Mr. Gary. Has a study been made as to the full effect of the oper 
tion of Bublic Law 199? 

Mr. Auten. I will attempt to answer that in part. Iam sure 
being studied very carefully at the present time. I have been 
structed in my visits to the field to look into the Bureau of Trans 
portation’s problems in handling, to determine the extent to whi 
their handling facilities are adequate. I have looked into a lot 
handling facilities of the express companies in the same depots. It 
being studied. 

Mr. Gary. There are no reports available at the present time, h 
ever / 

Mr. Auten. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. CanFieLtp. The committee will now stand adjourned until 
o'clock Monday morning, when we will resume, taking up account 2 


Monpbay, May 4, 1953 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL, CUSTODIAL SERVICI 


Mr. Canrievtp. We have now reached account 261, and the appr 


priate justifications will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justifications are as follows:) 


Salaries and travel, custodial service, increase $1,211,000 An analysis of 
requirements of this account for the fiscal year 1954 follows: 


16, 212. 4 16, 478. 4 
$3, 474 $3, 472 
$56, 322, 000 $57, 212, 000 


4,163 4, 462 
$656 $684 
$2, 729, 000 $3, 050, 000 


$59, 051, 000 $60, 262, 000 
3, 000 3, 000 
52, 000 52, 000 
1, 000 1, 000 


000 60, 318, 000 


This allotment covers the payment of personal services and travel of custodia 
employees engaged in the operation, maintenance, and minor repair of 3,17 
Government-owned buildings located in each of the 48 States and Alaska, Hawa 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; 144 leased garages; and for the cleaning 
and sometimes the heating of leased and rented post offices, branches, and st 
tions of post offices; postal transportation terminal post offices; and for airn 
field post offices. It also includes personal services in the operation of all pa 
senger elevators engaged in mail-handling operations and in the maintenal! 
and repair of all Government-owned furniture and portable equipment including 


I 
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| conveyors. This account also covers allowances for unclassified cleaners 
mall postal units 
As indicated by the above analysis an additional 266 average positions will be 
iired for 1954. Of this number 164 are carried over from 1953, representing 
difference between part- and full-year employment. The additional employ 
nt will be utilized as follows: 


pace to relieve congestion in Federal buildings 
ations and branches 


transportation, airmail field railway and short-haul truck 


11 units 
personnel for ¢ 


Total 890, 000 


is estimated that approximately 1,500,000 square feet of space will be leased 
lieve congestion in Federal post office buildings in 1954, together with addi 
| space of from 100,000 to 562,709 square feet for relief in the larger cities. 
furnish cleaning and other required custodial personnel 106.8 average positions 
provided 
is contemplated that 100 new stations and branches comprising about 589,200 
ire feet of space will be leased for the establishment of classified postal 
ts and that approximately 57,000 square feet of additional space will be leased 
eplace quarters now retained on a rental basis. To care for this 646,200 
re feet of space approximately 50.6 average positions are included. 
es for 5 additional garages approximating 263,150 square feet will be 
ted and approximately 11 renewed leases with an increase in space of 
area 1D 


ut 354,846 square feet will also be authorized making a total fu 
ise for garage space of 617,996 square feet which will be required to handle 
steadily increasing postal vehicle fleet. To provide cleaning, heating and 


» 


her custodial services approximately 53.5 average positions are included. 


Seven new leases for air-mail fields will be contracted during the fiscal year 


954 for a total of 38,500 square feet It is estimated that terminal railway 


st offices will require 17,347 additional square feet of space. Short-haul truck 
rminals will require approximately 140,672 additional square feet of space 
olving 4 leases. The full-time equivalent of 12.2 positions are provided to 


are for this additional space 


At the present time there are authorized and in operation at 14 of the largest 
es throughout the United States mechanical units for the servicing and repair 
post office mechanical mail-handling equipment such as conveyors, canceling 

nes, scales, letterboxes, etc Due to the constant increase in the instal 
on of modern mechanical mail-handling equipment, additional post office items 
t must be serviced and repaired by employees of these units, it has not 
possible to keep the mechanical work current, resulting in a backlog and 


en 


ck of use of the equipment awaiting repair. Approximately 19 average posi 


ns are included to improve these conditions 

This estimate also includes 23.9 average positions as additions to the present 
rvice, based on needs developed by post office inspectors or postmasters. These 
lildings and postal quarters have been undermanned for some time which has 


resulted in neglect of essential work and an increased workload on available 


ployees 
MAINTENANCE WORK DONE BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Canrteitp. Mr. Kieb, in the operation and care of buildings 
what extent are contracts awarded for part time janitor and other 


Mr. KIer. When the operation s too small to maintain a perma- 
[ staff, the postmaster 1s authorized to have the job done on a 


2° 


o0lvs— 
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contractual basis. It is my own personal feeling that in many cases 
more of this type of contractual work would save the Department 
money. and we hope to be able to do more of Tin. 


DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS IN THE 


CUSTODIAL SERVICI 


Mr. Canrretp. What studies are made to determine the minim 
personnel requirements in the custodial service ? 
~ Mr. Kier. It is a question of standards which have been develo) 
through the years and are in a manual which [ am not yet too fan 
lar with in detail. We are planning to study it and to bring the boo! 
up to date and to bring the methods a little more in line with mode1 


outside methods. 

Mr. Canrretp. Who determines the number of custodial employ: 

4eCULe nanny one post othice ¢ 

Mr. Kies. The Division of Buildings Management, which ma 
tains the standards in the book of instructions. 

Mr. Canrietp. To what extent are mechanical devices such as elec 
tric floor Sweepers, electric scrubbing machines and similar ite) S 
used to reduce personnel / 

Mr. Kren. Wherever the area is large enough to install the use of 
met h inical equipn ent, 10 1s being done. We have electric sweepers 
electric brushes, and floor-cleaning equipment, which are issued up 


requisition wherever the buildings are large enough to use them. 
CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES AND THEIR SERVICES 


Mr. Canrriectp. Are custodial personnel who are on a salary bas 
available for other work when not fully occupied ¢ 

Mr. Kren. Only in certain jobs. Generally speaking, they are not 
permitted to handle the mail at all, but they are interchangeable for 
other kinds of work in the post-office operations. 

Mr. Canrretp. Is consideration being given to the question of 
whether the custodial personnel should be transferred from the Bu 
reau of Facilities to the Bureau of Operations ? 

Mr. Kins. The order is now being prepared. 


VANDALISM 


Mr. Canrrecp. Down through the years, Mr. Kieb, we have had 
complaints about vandalism in Federal buildings, including, of course, 
post offices. Is that a serious problem at this time? 

Mr. Kirn. I have heard of no particular records of it or reports 
recently. ‘There may have been some in the past that I have not yet 
become familiar with. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES AND RENTS 


Mr. Canrieip. At this point in the record the justifications for ac- 
counts 262 and 263 will be inserted. 





rge, washing, and mechanical repairs. 
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[he justifications are as follows:) 


nmunication services, increase $170,000.—An analysis of the requirements 
s account for 1954 is as follows: 


Object classification 


mmunication services: 
Estimated obligations, 1953 $2, 100, 000 
Estimate, 1954 2, 270, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease ( +170, OOO 


s allotment is for the payment of all communication services in the postal 
ervice, such as telephone service, excess calls, tolls, telegrams, TWX mes- 
telautograph, postage stamps, burglar alarms, etc. 
estimate is based on maintaining services already in existence and for 
tional amount required to provide service for the expanded service 
in 1954 and the continuous increases in rates being approved by State 
il regulatory bodies. 
54 the number of first- and second-class offices will increase by 420 in 
to the necessity for providing service for additional classified stations 
inches, short-haul truck terminals, and other postal facilities that will 
ndle increased volume of mail because of the increased service, 
Jephone facilities and cost will result at the larger units 


$4,410,000 (n analysis of this account for 1954 is as follows: 


nt provides for the payment 
cupied by postal activities 
stations, and branches; postal transp 

rminal and tailboard space used in connect 

divisional offices and space for distribution 

lds; Government-owned truck storage and 

c tube system in New York, N. Y 
portation of things, increase $4,361: This increa results from an e 


gher cost of replacing tube carriers in the pneumatic tube system in New 


ty caused by the increase in labor cos 


nd materials required for their 


Che cylinders are manufactured by the operators of the tube sys 
for by the Post Office Department at cost 


services, increase $4,405,639. 


imated that a net increase of $2,029,546 wi 
leases totaling 1,089,000 additional square feet of spa‘ 
eases providing 593,000 additional square feet of s} 
nereased cost of $2,029,546 leases negotiated during 
unt to $540,749. 
agreements; These agreements are contracts for the storage of trucks. 
s negotiated in 1953 and 1954 will result in a net decrease of $11,744 


ontracts: Such contracts are usually made at small offices having 
are made for the housing of trucks where no vehicle service per 


are assigned 4 number include service such as lubrication. batts 


is estimated that a net of 65 additional contracts will be 1 
for Government-owned trucks. It is further estimated 


ts will be renewed and 125 contracts will be adjusted upward 
ryover cost of $6,495 for contracts awarded in fiscal year 1! 


+} 


he $49. 


»2 
—wo. 
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Other annual rate items: The net increase in these items amounts to $2,325,651 
They consist of: (a) Relief for congested Federal buildings, increase $1,898 42) 
(b) advancements and relegations of post offices, increase $157,100; and 
allowances for post-office rents, increase $269,898. 

At the time the 1953 budget was originally prepared, it was estimated t} 
50 projects for relief for congested Federal buildings would be contracted { 
during the fiscal year involving an increase in annual rate of $2,187,500 
actual obligations of $982,188 

During the fiscal year 1952, 26 contracts of this nature became effective iny 
ing an area of 363,126 square feet, at an annual rental of $508,683 and part-y: 
cost of $286,883, averaging 13,966 square feet per project, and the rental aver 
$1.40 per square foot 

Contracts have already been let for an additional 19 projects in this catego: 
and which will become effective in the fiscal year 1953, involving an an 
rental charge of $951,203, the provision of 807,316 square feet, and a part-y: 
cost of $586,996. They average 42,490 square feet per project. 

It will be noted that there is a substantial increase per project which is to by 
expected since mail volume continues to expand and there has been no relie{ 
through the medium of Federal building construction since 1988. The larg 
offices particularly are reaching or have reached the saturation point so f 
as space is concerned making it necessary for us to go into progressively larg: 
projects of this character in order to provide proper facilities for efficient 
handling the increased mail volume. 

There are pending at this time a total of 80 cases in this category. In 48 case 
investigations are in an advanced stage and the surveys show space needs 
connection with these 48 projects of 1,428,225 square feet, or an averagy 
29,755 square feet pre project. Obviously, we will not be able to make contracts 
in all of these cases during the fiscal year 1953, but in addition to the 19 proj 
already contracted for involving the provision of 807,316 square feet, it is ani 
pated, in the light of present knowledge and the current status of contract neg 
tiations, that we will make contracts in 31 additional cases of this charac 
involving the leasing of 930,000 square feet and involving an estimated ann 
rental of $1,162, 500 

During the fiscal vear 1954 it is estimated that 50 additional contracts 
this character will be entered into involving the leasing of approximate 
1,500,000 square feet and an annual rental of $1,875,000. In addition, it 
estimated that the following urgently needed projects will be consummated 


Area 
(square feet 


Cleveland, Ohic 

Columbus, Ohio 375, 000 
New Haven, Conn 100, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio 373, 000 


Philadelnhia, Pa 236, 000 
Seattle, Wash 337, S00 


Total ‘ 984, 509 


It has been estimated that a net of 600 fourth-class post offices will be advance 
to third-class on July 1,1953. It is further estimated that space can be provide: 
for those offices at about the same level of prices estimated for fiscal year 19° 
which was 17 percent above the rates actually experienced during 1951 w! 
space was required for 171 new offices on July 1, 1951, for the fiscal year 19 

It is estimated that there will need to be made 2,000 additional allowances f 
rental agreements in 1954 at annual rate of $306,000 and a part-year cost 
$177,480. This will be offset by 20 decreases in allowance for an annual rate 
$10.720 which will save $7,767. making a net additional cost of $169,713 for 1954 
to which should be added $100,185 carryover cost from 1953 for a grand 
cost in 1954 of S269.898 

Other rental obligations: It is anticipated that an increase in emergency spa 
for post offices and postal transportation service totaling $10,166 will be requir« 
for the 1954 Christmas season. In addition, an increase of $2,814 for emerge! 
storage of trucks will be needed, making a total of $12,980 
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Mr. Canrintp. Who has the responsibility of negotiating leases for 
ew Ss ace ¢ 

Mr. Kien. I do, as Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
wilities. 


SPACE RENTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrieip. Are the newly rented quarters of the postal establish 
determined on a priority system for the whole country so that 
reatest needs are cared for first, and is there a long-range 

oram ¢ 

\ir. Kies. As best as I have been able to discover, there has been no 

| long-range planning program in operation, However, within 
last 2 weeks we have initiated a planning program trying to ascer- 

our needs in future years so that we will get first facilities first, 
ording to our needs. 


COMPARISON OF RENTAL COSTS WITIL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Canriretp. What studies have been made to determine com 
atively the cost of renting against the cost of constructing Federal 
ildings ? 

Mr. Kreps. I have seen no studies. In my own opinion, and in my 
past experience, however, the construction of Federal buildings is an 
expensive operation. Feder: al buildings cost between $15 and $ 50 a 
square foot to build. Leased buildings, because they must meet out- 
side commercial requirements to get financing, cost from $8.50 to $12 
ner square foot. As a result, in my opinion the Government can save 
onsiderable money in a leasing program as against a Federal public 

rks program. 

Mr, PassMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Canrretp. Yes. 


LEASES AND SHIFTING POPULATIONS 


Mr. Passman. There is another advantage, too. In the shifting of 
opulation in the cities, if you should have an undesirable location, 
hen your lease expired you could move to a more desirable location, 
hereas if it is a Federal builk ling you must remain where you are. 
Mr. Kren. I heartily concur in that. We are trying to get a flexi- 
lity in our leases so that we will get shorter period options and can 
nove or change locations under such circumstances. 


NEED FOR NEW QUARTERS IN VARIOUS LARGE CITIES 


Mr. Canrrecp. What are the circumstances that occasion the need 
r large new quarters in Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Seattle? 
Mr. Kren. These large areas have in the past depended ‘en surveys 
ve eloped by their Inspection Bureau. There is a large building in 
leveland that is under construction as a parcel post annex and postal 
ransportation service. We know we have needs in Cincinnati, Phila- 
elphia, Seattle, and many other cities. We are hoping to rely more 
our long range planning program backed by the Inspection Service. 
Chere is no new building I know of under construction in Cincinnati. 


’ 
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There is one under way in Cleveland, and one under way in New 
Haven. There is none I know of under way in Philadelphia. There 
is one under consideration in Seattle, where we need a postal trans- 
portation service badly. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Canrrebp. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Are these Federal buildings being constructed with 
Federal money, or are they leased buildings? 

Mr. Kies. Leased buildings. 

Mr. Canrietp. There are no Federal buildings as such being 
structed through order of the Post Office Department at this time’ 

Mr. Krier. None that I know of, and I understand there have bee 
no appropriations for 2 years. 


NEED FOR NEW QUARTERS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. James. In Philadelphia, I assume that the need for new quai 
ters would not be in the central part of the city ¢ It is probably 
sub post office proposition ? 

Mr. Kren. That is princ ipally for the handling of trucks and the 
changeover in handling of mail from rail to truck or from air t 
truck. That would not be in the center of the city. 

Mr. James. For instance, the post office at 30th and Market Streets 
is adequate for the purpose for which it was built? 

Mr. Krier. I think so. If we could get some of the operations no 
located there on less expensive land we probably could save some 
money. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO SAVING SPACE THROUGH MECHANIZATION 


Mr. Canrrevp. In determining space requirements what considera 
tion is given to the possibility of first increasing efficiency by mecha 
zation and thereby saving in space ? 

Mr. Kies. In many places we have already installed chutes and 
drops. That program is continuing and will be enlarged, and wi 
are hoping to be able to put in more mechanical equipment in thes 
post offices. That is one of the reasons we are asking for meet iI 
our appropriations. If we can have flexibility in allotments, 
we save in one place we can put in equipment in another place in uae 
to save more money. 

REVIEW OF LEASES 


Mr. Canrrecp. I assume from what you say the new administra 
tion has reviewed the projects indicated to determine their necessity 

nd whether they were negotiated on a proper basis? 

Mr. Kren. We have not gone back into the record to examine all 
the leases made in the past 2 or 8 years. We are only reviewing those 
in hand and those ahead of us. 


RENTS AT THIRD- AND FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrretp. What change takes place in rent and custodial costs 
when a fourth-class post office advances to third class? 
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Mr. Kres. Well, in a fourth-class post office 15 percent of the salary 
paid to the postmaster is allowed for light, heat, and equipment. 
When it changes to a third-class post office, a specific rental is estab- 

shed in addition to the postmaster’s allowance of salary, and the 
service is set up by standards according to size, and utilities become 
an extra special cost. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN TILIRD- AND FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


Mr. CaAnrrecp. Mr. Strom, will you define for the record at this 
point the meaning of a fourth-class post office and when such becomes 
a third-class post office ? 

Mr. STRoM. An office is an office of the fourth class as long as the 
receipts do not exceed $1,500. When the receipts range from $1,500 

$8,000 it is then a third-class post office. A postmaster of the fourth 
class receives 15 percent of his compensation to pay him for quarters, 
light. and fuel. When the office advances to the third class, that cost 
is dropped and the Bureau of Facilities picks up the cost for rental 
or leasing of quarters for the third-class office. 


APPOINTMENT OF FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


Mr. CanrieLtp. How are postmasters of the fourth-class oflices 
named ? 

Mr. Srrom. They are appointed by the Postmaster General from 
civil-service registers. 

Mr. PassMaN. Is that also true with respect to carriers on rural 
routes? 

Mr. Srrom. That is correct, sir. 


STANDARDS FOR NEW LEASES 


Mr. CanrteLp. In contracting for new space are there standards 
that must be met in the way of modcrn facilities such as loading 
docks, adaptability to conveyors, pallet- and lift-truck handling of 
mail, and so forth ? 

Mr. Kies. We have an engineering department in the Bureau that 
lays out an operation. ‘To date we have had no standard layouts for 
space, and it has been a question of adapting our needs into the facil 
ities we are able to get through the post-office inspectors public- 
bidding process. We are planning to set up and lay out standardized 
space budgets to achieve a flow of work, with the materials being 
handled in mechanical fashion wherever possible. However, we have 
never employed outside engineers. 

When we negotiate for new buildings to be built. the proponents are 
given a general layout and description. They come in then with land 
which they have been able to get to build it on, and have their own 
layouts. In analyzing the competitive bids we waste hours of time in 
trying to fit these irregular sizes to our needs. The proponents hire 
outside engineers not familiar with our needs, and we have to adjust 
their layouts to our needs. We hope we will be able to eliminate a 
lot of that. 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, at this point I have a question. The 
proponents you speak of are those persons who have, or can get land, 
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and who propose to build a building which they will own and rent to 
the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Kres. That is essentially correct. The Bureau of Facilities has 
in the past picked out a general location. We have drawn a circle 
on a map and advertised for bids for a certain size facility within that 
six-block radius. The builders or proponents, as we call them, find 
their own land and offer to build the facility on their land on a gross 
lease basis. 

Mr. James. In all places where the proponents offer that proposi- 
tion, there is no thought that the Post Office Department intends to 
buy? It is to be a lease proposition ¢ 

Mr. Kres. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. James. And what term lease do you give under those circum- 
stances ¢ 

Mr. Kies. Up to 20 years. 

Mr. James. That is pretty much on the same basis as certain chain- 
stores procure new store sites ¢ 

Mr. Kres. Not quite. We can improve our practices to bring them 
in line with commercial practices, and we propose to do that. 

Mr. James. In other words, after negotiation with one of these pro 
ponents, the rentals are not calculated to be quite as excessive as rentals 
paid by a chainstore operation? They pay a very high rental, | 
understand. 

Mr. Kies. On the contrary, they negotiate and buy cheaper than 
the Government. They have minimum guaranties against the per- 
centage of their sales. If the location is good (and they require bet- 
ter retail locations than we do) and they develop a huge volume of 
sales, the rent goes up in proportion to that. We pay a flat rental. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Mr. James. When there was some money appropriated only a short 
while ago for the aequisition of sites for post offices—— 

Mr. Kies. Through GSA ? 

Mr. James. Yes. In cases where sites were acquired, it was the 
purpose of the Post Office Department to build buildings, was it not? 

Mr. Kies. GSA and the Federal Public Works Administration were 
going to build Federal buildings on those sites. 

Mr. James. The Federal Government intended to build buildings 
on those sites ? 

Mr. Kren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. James. That is all. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CanFrietp. Yes. 


CANCELLATION CLAUSES IN LEASES 


Mr. Passman. In negotiating leases for post offices, do you have a 
cancellation clause in your leases ? 

Mr. Kren. There are two standard cancellation clauses in the stand 
ard Government lease. They provide for cancellation if the building 
does not meet our standards continuously, or if the owners cannot pro- 
vide adequate increased facilities as we need them. However, when 
we have to have a new facility built for us, in order for the proponent 
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to have the financing he must have a noncancellable lease or he cannot 
vet the mortgage money. ‘Therefore, in many cases the cancellation 
clause has been eliminated in order to give them a noncancellable 20- 
year deal. 
’ Mr. Passman. Or in some cases 10 years? 
Mr. Kreps. Yes, or sometimes as low as 5. But, in order to amortize 
large-size building, the longer the lease the more advantageous the 
ental is. I think we should try to develop that along the line of a 
irchase-lease deal, such as the large insurance companies have, where 
e tenant would pay the taxes and would guarantee the owner a net 
nual return for a 20- or 22- or 23-year period, then they would have 
or six 5-year renewal options. On such a basis we could probably 
our rent down to an average of 5 or 6 percent ort capital costs. 
day the rents are running 11, 12, and 13 percent of capital costs. 


Renta, ALLOWANCES, FourtH-CxLass OFrices AND Furn ano Uriniry 
SERVICES 


Mr. Canrrecp. At this point in the record the appropriate justi- 

‘ations for accounts 264 and 265 will be inserted in the record, and 
Mr. Wilson will take up the questioning. 

(The justifications are as follows :) 


Rental allowances, fourth-class offices, decrease $155,000—This allotment is 

provide postmasters at fourth-class offices with allowances equivalent to 

percent of their base pay incident to the provision of rent, light, fuel, and 

lipment by the postmaster, as provided by law. An analysis of this account 
follows: 


Object classification 


Rents and utility services 
Estimated obligations 1953 , $4, T70, OOO 
Estimate, 1954 1, 655, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) 115, 000 


It is contemplated that there will be approximately 761 fewer fourth-class 
iffices by June 30, 1954, than at the beginning of that fiscal year. For this reason, 
it is contemplated that there will be a reduction of approximately $115,000 in 
the amount required to pay this rental allowance, 

Fuel and utility services, increase $1,252,000.—An analysis of this account is 
as follows: 


transportation of things ‘ $673, 000 SHR0. 000 +-$7, 000 
Rents and utility services 6, 661, 000 7, 417, 000 +756, 000 
Other contractual services 2.000 2. 000 
Supplies and matet ials J 2. 521, 000 ; 010. 000 +489, 000 
> 


l'otal obligations A 7 oa 9, 857, 000 11, 109, 00F 4-1, 252, 000 


This allotment provides for the fuel and utility services, including the cost of 
shipping coal used in the operation of all Government-owned and leased and 
rented buildings occupied by the postal service. 

This estimate is based on the units and the latest known prices of fuel and 
utility services in the aggregate to operate for a year the space occupied on 
July 1, 1952, plus approximately 5,200,000 additional square feet of space that 
will be placed into operation in 1954 over and above that used in 1953. The over 
all increase estimated for fuel and utility services will average about 25 cents 
per square foot for 12 months’ operation. 
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“Transportation of things’? increase, $7,000: While most of the new space 
will be heated with fuel oil or by other means, it is expected that a 9,800 ton 
increase in the use of coal will result in an increase of approximately 1,100 
tons to be transported from this allotment which will cost an additional $7,000 

“Rents and utility services” increase, $756,000: The electricity for light and 
power, the gas and steam for heating, and water and sewer services are repre 
sented in this increase. This represents about 15 cents cost per additional square 
foot for light, power and gas heat, primarily because of additional space. No 
increase is anticipated in the number of buildings to be heated by steam. 

“Supplies and materials” increase, $489,000: Most of the new space to be 
acquired will be heated by fuel oil. This increase will provide about 2.6 million 
gallons of fuel over that required for 1953 at the latest prices. 


STUDIES TO EFFECT FUEL SAVINGS 


Mr. Wiison. Mr. Kieb, what studies are made to determine pos 
sible fuel savings by use of stoker, or by use of natural gas in place of 
coal, or by use of fuel oil ? 

Mr. Kren. We have a heating and ventilating engineer on our staff 
in the Bureau of Facilities constantly making surveys of relative costs 
of fuel and the advantages of automatic equipment. I think we prob 
ably will begin to move more rapidly into natural gas and oil uses in 
the future. 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wirrson. What type of heating equipment is acquired in new 
buildings, and what research was made to determine whether that was 
the most economical method of heating ? 

Mr. Kies. In leased new buildings, the type of heating equipment is 
installed by the proponent. We check to see that the type of equipment 


will use available fuels in that locality and will use the minimum 
amount of labor. 


FUEL PURCHASES 


Mr. Wirson. Who has the responsibility for placing contracts for 
the purchase of coal, fuel oil, gas, and steam ? 

Mr. Kres. It is a mixed-up pattern. I have been trying to find my 
way through the maze. GSA has national contracts for fuel oil at 
prices which I think in certain sections of the country we could improve 
upon. We buy coal directly in some cases where we are able to take 
it in carload lots. In other areas we have to depend on the local trans- 
portation system and the local availability of coal. It is a divided 
responsibility. 

Mr. Wirson. Insofar as you know, would it be more economical for 
these to be purchased in some other way at this time? 

Mr. Kres. I could not say that for the record at the moment. 
believe so, sir. 

Mr. Wirson. I said “Insofar as you know.” 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir. 


Burmpine Suprriies, EquriepMENT, AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Canrrecp. At this point in the record the justifications for 
Account 266 will be inserted, and Mr. Wilson will continue. 
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The justifications are as follows :) 


Iding supplies, equipment, and maintenance increase $625,000 An analysis 
s account for 19™ is as follows: 


ject classification 


is allotment is for the payment of housekeeping expenses in Government- 
leased, and rented buildings occupied by first-, second-, and third-class 
ffices, the mail-equipment shops, vehicle service garages and repair shops, 
sfer and air-mail field post offices. These expenses include: Contractual 
rvices such as laundering towels, washing windows, removal of ashes, rubbish 
niscellaneous cleaning, and repairing supplies and equipment ; housekeeping 
ies and materials, such as cleaning and maintenance supplies, including 
ps, electric lamps, etc. ; equipment and furniture, including that used by other 
ernment agencies occupying Government-owned buildings; and the trans- 
tation of supplies and equipment purchased. 
The 1954 estimate provides for supplies and equipment for the cleaning, main- 


enance, and purchase of general furniture for approximately 5,200,000 additional 


ire feet of space which will be occupied during 1954. It also provides $625,- 
0 for painting furniture in 11 large offices as part of a program initiated in 
eration with the General Services Administration to provide better illumina- 
by means of painting walls and furniture. 
rransportation of things, increase $91,100: This increase is caused by (1) an 
rage increase in cost of 8 percent in railroad and truck shipments and (2) 
in increase in amount of equipment to be shipped. 


Other contractual services, increase $649,976: Of this increase, $625,000 is the 
ated cost of a joint project with the General Services Administration for 
mination of post-office workrooms. It represents the cost of material, labor, 
overhead required for painting the workroom furniture at 11 large offices 
ere General Services Administration is expected to paint the walls and pro- 
e new lighting fixtures, ventilating equipment, and floor coverings. This pro- 
m has been proposed to the General Services Administration by the Post- 
r General and has received that agency’s approval and support. Repre- 
tatives of the Bureau of the Budget have participated in preliminary negotia- 
The estimate was based on experience gained in the experimental installa- 
at the Richmond, Va., post office, where experiments in light, color, and 
entilation were conducted. The account “Postal supplies and equipment” con- 
ns funds in the amount of $875,000 for new postal equipment for this program. 
remainder of this increase, $24,976 represents the increased cost of launder- 
g towels, removing ashes and rubbish, etc., due to the occupancy of additional 
space, 
Supplies and materials, increase $69,616: This increase is due to the additional 
e to be occupied in 1954, offset by many individual reductions in the price 
f supplies to be furnished. These reductions in unit prices are particularly 
‘ge in items made of paper such as toilet paper and paper towels. This reflects 
eneral lowering of prices in the paper market. 
Equipment, decrease $185,692: This decrease includes the following factors: 
the normal needs for additional equipment and furniture in buildings 
ady oceunied, including furniture for all other Government agencies oecupy- 
g space in Government-owned buildings: (2) furniture required because of the 
icipated occupancy of 5,200,000 additional square feet of space in 1954: (3 
purchase of additional power equipment such as power lawn mowers, power 
eepers, floor maintenance machines, ete., in order to make a more economical 
use of custodial personnel: and (4) reduction in the number of complete installa- 
ns of equipment and furniture at presidential offices. 
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Mr. Wirrson. Mr. Kieb, this account includes a combination of costs 
for building supplies and also for new eee nt and furniture. Hoy 
much is for each of these two c ategories 

Mr. Kies. I will ask Mr. Strom to answer that from the records 

Mr. Srrom. The total for building sup plies i is $1,849,868. The tota 
for equipment is $4,482,664. 


NEED FOR NEW EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 


Mr. Wirson. What occasions the need for the principal items 
new equipment and furniture in this budget ? 

Mr. Kies. The equipment in postal operations. 

Mr. Wiison. Why does the Department need approximately $ 
million worth of new filing sections? 

Mr. Kies. To take care of the extension of our services and 
facilities as we are required to provide them. 

Mr. Wirson. How many post offices will be equipped with 
equipment and furniture for the $2 million that is requested ? 

Mr. Strom. The request for new equipment is for 327 post 


LIGHTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Canriexp. Is a lighting program something that has been di 
veloped as a result of the pilot experiment in Richmond ? 
Mr. Srrom. That is correct, sir. 


USE OF OPEN COUNTERS IN POST OFFICES 


Mr. Witson. What consideration is given to the use of open counters 
in post offices similar to those used in modern banks? 

Mr. Kies. All of our installations are bank-type streamlined 
counters. 

Mr. Witson. Would such counters not permit greater flexibility of 
personnel and better service to the public, and would they not be 
cheaper ? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct, sir. They are cheaper and much better 
from the standpoint of service and flexibility. 


FURNITURE FOR OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Wiison. Does the Post Office Department provide furniture for 
all other Government agencies occupying space in post-office build 
ings ¢ 

Mr. Kres. The Post Office Department manages all Government 
buildings in which the Post Office Department occupies more than 
50 percent of the space. In Government buildings in which the Post 
Office Department occ ya less than 50 percent of the space, the build 
ings are managed by the General Services Administration. In the 
cases where we manage the buildings, we provide and furnish office 
equipment for the other agencies and departments of Government at 
no compensation to the Department; and the reverse is true in GSA 
operated properties. 

Mr. Witson. Is the Post Office Department reimbursed for this 
service ¢ 
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Mr. Kies. No; and in my opinion we provide more facilities and 

juipment to other agencies in the three thousand and one hundred 
| Government buildings which we manage than GSA provides for 
the 93 or 94 buildings which they manage. 


NEED FOR PROVIDING EQUIPMENT FOR THIRD-CLASS POST OFFICES 


\ir. Witson. What is the oceasion for prov iding $300,000 of equip- 
nt for third-class offices ? 

Mr. Kreps. In cases where the propone nts are financially unable to 
ovide us with modern equipment which we need, we have to be able 
nstall this equipment. 

Mr. Wixson. Is it the policy to provide new equipment whenever 
urth-class office becomes a third-class office ? 

Mr. Kren. Only when the owner cannot provide it for us or the 

quipment has become obsolete or worn out and needs replacement. 


MODERNIZATION OF LIGHT, COLOR, AND VENTILATION IN POST OFFICES 


Ir. Witson. How much is included in the budget request for mod- 

rnization of light, color, and ventilation in post offices ? 

Mr. Bruce. The entire program includes $6 million of which 
nount $5 million is in the independent oflices appropriation bill for 
GSA, and $1 million is in this bill for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Kies. I would like to add a comment that this is sorely needed. 

Mr. Canriecp. That was clearly established in the Richmond expe- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Kies. That is right; and that is why we are asking for flexi- 
bility, to provide for that. 

Mr. Canrretp. As I recall, some of the clerks testified that was the 
first time they could read clear — some of the addresses. 

Mr. Kies. That is right; 


SALARIES AND TRAVEL, SUPPLIES AND EQuIrpMENT, AND STAMPS AND 
ACCOUNTABLE PAPER 


Mr. Canriecp. We now reach accounts 271 and 272, and the appro- 
priate justifications will be inserted, and Mr. James will take up the 
questioning. 

(The justifications are as follows :) 


Salaries and travel, supplies and equipment, increase $29,000.—An analysis 
f this account for 1954 follows: 


Estimated Totivy . Increase (-+-) 
Object classification obligations, | “— * | or decrease 
1953 


Personal services 
Average positions 
Average compensation 
Personal services (amount 
ravel 54, 256 52, 10 2, 148 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities _- 50 


Total obligations 402, 000 31, 000 +29, 000 


This allotment is for the payment of the salaries of employees in the District 
f Columbia engaged in filling and packing requisitions received from the field 
rvice for operating supplies; salaries and travel of traveling mechanicians 
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who install, adjust, and repair mechanical equipment at post offices throu; 
the country; and salaries and travel of examiners of equipment and suppli 

The increase of 7.4 average positions will be obtained through the apy 
ment of 5 additional traveling mechanicians, 1 additional examiner of 
ment and supplies, and the filling of 3 vacancies 

There were 20 traveling mechanicians authorized for 1953. These m 
icians work over the entire United States installing, servicing, overhauling 
repairing mechanical equipment and supervising the installation of mec! 
equipment, furniture d screenline equipment in leased quarters. The in 
tion and servicing of new types of mechanical equipment, inclnding convey 
other matt hand Ing I hines has tric ‘eased the work of the present numb 
beyond that with which they can cope and at the same titme perform all « 
servicing functions necessary to avoid costly breakdowns in the hand] 
mail. For this reason 5 additional mechanicians will be required in 1954 

There are presently 2 examiners for inspection of equipment and supplie 
in order to make adequate inspection, 1 additional examiner is needed in 1 
The volume of supplies and equipment received for distribution is expect 
increase throughout 1953 and 1954, which will require another examiner 
interests of the Government are to be adequately protected. The rema 
increase will be for the filling of three vacancies a portion of 1953, together 
relative smaller increases for terminal leave 

Stamps and accountable paper, increase $248,000.—The analysis of the ren 
ments for this account for 1954 are as follows: 


This allotment is for the payment for the manufacture and distributior 
adhesive postage stamps, Government postal cards, embossed stamped envelopes 
air-letter sheets, precanceling of postage stamps in the field, printing of dom« 
and international postal-money-order forms, postal-savings certificates a 
postal-savings interim transfer certificates and bonds. It also pays for t! 
personal services of eight employees of the United States Stamped Envel 
Agency in Dayton, Ohio 

As is indicated by the above analysis all of the increase is for the print 
of stamps and other accountable paper, the unit-cost rates for which are bey: 
the direct control of the Department. Since the submission of the estim 
for this allotment for 1953 the unit-cost rates, with 1 or 2 exceptions, h 
increased. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing increased postage-sta 
unit prices twice during the fiscal year 1952 and again effective July 1, 1952 
Likewise the cost of postal-savings certificates increased July 1, 1952. T! 
unit cost of postal cards was increased twice during the fiscal year 1952 | 
the Government Printing Office. The annual contract for prepunched-car 
money orders was increased. Effective January 1, 1953, a new contract for tl 
printing of stamped envelopes must be negotiated and it is reasonable to assm 
that there will be a higher bid and increase in unit cost for stamped envelopes 

The quantity of these supplies is also beyond the control of the Department 
in that the public demand for stamps must be met. The increases requested { 
1954 by items are as follows: 


Item: Increast 
Postage stamps and postal cards $127, 
Stamped envelopes 78, 97 
Money-order forms ‘ 2 
Postal-savings certificates = 33, 


Total , kane 243, OU 
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‘he number of postage stamps requested for 1954 exceeds 1953 by approxi 
ly 4.26 percent as compared with the mail volume increase for the same 
iod of 3.87 percent. The increase in stamped envelope cost will be for the 
pose of providing approximately 25 million more stamped envelopes than 
lired for 1953. The small increase for money-order forms will be for the 
rpose of providing approximately 1,136,000 more forms than estimated for 
; because of the increase in money-order business. The cost for postal-savings 
tificates is to meet an increase in unit cost set by the Bureau of Engraving 
Printing effective July 1, 1952, together with an estimated additional 
660,000 certificates that will be required in 1954 over 1953 


POSTAL CARDS 


Mr. JAmMes. How much will be spent for the purchase of postal 
( irds ¢ 

Mr. Roserrson,. It is estimated it will be $2,200,000. 

Mr. JAmes. Does the Post Office Department have any suggestions 
as to whether this cost should be borne by the Government or passed 
on to the user ¢ 

Mr. Rogsertson. We think it would be impractical to try to pass it 
on to the buyer. The amount is so small that it would be quite difficult 
LO pass on. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMEs. Yes. 

Mr. PassMAN. What type of postal cards are you referring to? 

Mr. Ropertson. The 2-cent cards. 

Mr. PassmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JAMeEs. You mean it would be impractical to pass on the cost 
because people only buy 1 or 2 or just a few ? 

Mr. Ropertrson. Yes. We would have to charge 3 cents for 1, and 
that would be difficult. 

Mr. James. Where postal cards are bought in large quantities and 
n full sheets for commercial use, does that entail an additional cost 
to the Post Office Department? Is it out of your regular method of 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Ronerrson. I think it would be cheaper than to sell them one at 
a time, 

Mr. James. So that there would be no real excuse or reason for 
charging an advertising agency or printers an additional amount of 
money for furnishing postal cards in full sheets? 

Mr. Rosertson. It would seem to me it would be hard to justify. 


STAMPED ENVELOPES WITH PRINTED RETURN ADDRESSES 


Mr. James. Have any studies been made of the public need and 
demand for the service of providing stamped envelopes with printed 
return addresses ? 

Mr. Ronerrson. I do not know of any study as such. There is a 
big demand for them, and a very large sale. As I recall the figure, 
about 1 billion of those are prepared and sold each year. 

Mr. James. Of course, you do charge for that service, printing the 
return addresses ¢ 

Mr. Rozertson. There is a very moderate charge for the service. 

Mr. James. Is it sufficient to cover the cost of production ¢ 
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Mr. Rosertson. It is intended not only to cover the cost of produ 
tion but also all the incidental expense from the factory to the delivery 
to the purchase r. 

Mr. James. The rates for that service are reviewed, I presume? 

Mr. Ropserrson. They are under review now. There was a ney 
contract entered into in January which increased the production cos; 
All the incidental and subsequent costs are being analyzed, and 
selling price will be adjusted. 


DETERMINATION OF THE PROFIT OR LOSS ON SALES OF PRINTED ENVELOP 


Mr. James. What studies have been made to determine how much 
the profit or loss is on sales of printed envelopes ¢ 

Mr. Roserrson. As I understand, the law provides that the cost shal] 
be recovered, and that we undertake to do. There is no provision for 
i profit, nor any tolerance for a loss. 

Mr. James. Do the profits cover overhead expenses? TI believe you 
have answered that; you said the printing services are covered. How 
often are the prices charged the public for envelopes reviewed ? 

Mr. Rorertson. They are reviewed when the factory price changes 
or there is a pay increase or something else definite that would affect 
the price. 

PUNCHED CARD POSTAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 


Mr. James. What consideration is being given to the use of 
punched eard postal savings certificate ? 

Mr. Ropertson. I would say none at the moment, because, as we 
said earlier, there is some consideration being given to the discon- 
tinuance of the postal savings, and if those certificates are going to be 
discontinued, it would be unwise to enter into an elaborate system of 
changing the methods. 

Mr. James. Therefore, not having given consideration to the use of 
a punched card postal-savings certificate, you are hardly able to say 
how much would be saved annually if you did use that method? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. James. In order to determine the amount of savings, if any, 
it would require a considerable amount of study, would it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. Not only that, but a punch-card system would also 
require extensive and expensive equipment. 


REVIEW OF CHARGES FOR PRINTED ENVELOPES 


Mr. Canrtetp. Getting back to the stamped envelopes with the 
printed return addresses, do you recall when the Department last 
reviewed this picture and made a change in the cost? 

Mr. Rorerrson. It is under review right now, and the cost will be 
changed just as soon as the Division of Cost Ascertainment comes up 
with the figures. 

Mr. Canrtevp. It was my understanding it was 1948 that the last 
change occurred. 

Mr. Strom. That is probably correct. I could not answer it defi- 

nitely, Mr. Canfield, but I do know that we review it every time there 
is a new contract, and if there is a change in salaries or transportation 
rates, that would also cause a study of prices. 
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EQUIPMENT Stops 


Mr. Canrie.p. The justifications for account 273 will be inserted in 
the record at this point, and Mr. James will continue. 
(The justifications are as follows:) 


Equipment shops, increase $29,000.—An analysis of this account for 1954 
liows: 


I 


Estimate, Increase (+ 


Estimated 
” 1954 


Object classificatior obliga or decrease 


’ersonal services 
Average positions 2 
Average Compensation 3, 6 $3, 684 
rsonal services (amount 1, 859, 928 1, 888, G28 
lravel 920 920 
ransportation of things 24, 753 24, 763 
Supplies and materials 2, 430, 389 2, 430, 389 
Equipment 000 5, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemniti 1, 000 1, 000 


lotal obligations 4, 322, 000 351, 000 +29, 000 


‘his allotment is for financing the operation of the mail-equipment shops, the 
rincipal operating program of which is manufacturing and repairing mail bags 
ind locks. This account includes the cost of personnel as well as canvas and 

her material necessary in this operation. 

Chis estimate is based on the cost of the manufacture and the repair of mail 
mags, locks, and sundry parts. The program for the number of mail bags and 
«ks to be manufactured is based on the requirements of the postal service 
s determined by the postal transportation service. The expenditures required 
or the manufacturing program are estimated on the basis of cost information 
eveloped by the mail-equipment shops. The number of items repaired and the 

st thereof are determined on the basis of records of past performance and 
ost Inaintained by the mail-equipment shops. Units of personal service and 
materials required in the operations are determined on the basis of standards 
leveloped for past years by cost analysis. 

The amount requested for 1954 provides for the operation of the mail-equip- 
ment shops at a slightly higher level than during the current fiscal year. While 
the quantities of materials requested have not been increased, estimated 
requirements include a greater number of smaller bags. Also, an increase in 
number of airmail sacks is contemplated to be manufactured from supplies of 
oxford cloth presently on hand. 

An increase of $29,000 is required for personal services because of the filling 
of some vacancies and longevity promotions. The estimate does not include any 
umount for automatic promotions. 

Estimates for other objects of expenditure in 1954 are the same as the amounts 
provided in 1953. While it appears that prices.on many items of supplies and 
equipment will increase in 1954, no increase in price has been projected. 


TYPES OF WORK PERFORMED IN MAIL BQUIPMENT SHOPS 


Mr. James. Specifically, what work is done in the mail equipment 
shops ¢ 

Mr. Kies. Torn mailbags are darned. They are sorted and set 
iside. New bottoms are put in bags that are so worn that they cannot 
be darned. We manufacture new mail bags, and we manufacture all 
the locks required by the Post Office Department and some, I under- 
tand, for the Department of State. Equipment in this area, such as 
canceling machines, are repaired there. 

Mr. James. How much of this work could be done by private 
ndustry ? 


158 
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Mr. Kres. All the records that are available to us at the mom 
seem to indicate that we can do it cheaper. I disagree with that, a 
our industrial engineers who have been in to advise us seem to dis 
agree with it. We have now started a program to put an industria 
engineer in cost accounting in there to determine what the costs ar 
We expect to take some bids in the open market to determine whetlie: 
we cannot buy these manufactured items cheaper than we are able to 
make them. The shops are in poor condition; the production layout 
is very poor; and there will be a number of changes made in the next 
6 to 8 months. 

Mr. James. You say the production line is not carefully work 
out. Does that mean you do not have a constant flow of work avai! 
able for your force? 

Mr. Kren. We have a constant flow, but it is interrupted and it is not 
continuous in one direction. It goes in circles and squares. Part 
done in one section of the building and part in another section of th 
building. So by continuous flow we think we can increase efficienc) 

Mr. James. There is enough work to be done so that it could be ei 
gineered and the constant load of work could be fitted to a constant 
working force ? 

Mr. Kirn. We believe so, and we hope to be able to prove our est 
mates in a reasonable length of time. 

Mr. James. How much of this work could be done by Federal Priso 
Industries, Inc. 4 

Mr. Kies. Some of the work could undoubtedly be done in Federal! 
prisons, but whether the saving would warrant transporting the bags 
Is quest ionable. 

MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. James. Is there a policy of permitting industry to quote o1 
requirements ot mailbags and loc] ‘KS from time to tl ime ? 

Mr. Kreps. As far as I ean tell, = last time any outside bids wer 
taken was during a war period, or an emergency period, of severa 
years ago. It has not been done Mechitthy 

Mr. JAMES. What determines whether items shall be manufactured 
in the shops or in private indust ry ! 

Mr. Strom. The determination has been made largely on whethe: 
the shop had the capacity to handle a particular quantity of bags at 
the time that they were needed. 


AUDIT OF MAIL EQUIPMENT SHOPS 


Mr. James. Who audits the accounts of the equipment shops / 

Mr. Kies. The Bureau of Accounts, Division of Cost Ascertainment. 
and our purchasing agent at the moment. 

Mr. J AMES. Who has the responsibility of verifying the cost com 
putations inthe shops? Is that not a part of the audit ! 

Mr. Krier. The Bureau of Accounts, Division of Cost Ascertainment 

Mr. Srrom. So far as I know, the accounts of the shops have not 
been audited; I mean an onsite audit. The paper audit has bee: 
made, There is no cash handled there. 

Mr. JAMES. ‘] he cost computations work would be a bookkeeping 


matter é 
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Mr. Srrom. That is correct, s 

Mr. James. Is the cost of transporting a mailbag from the field to 
ie shops included in the cost of repairs ¢ 

Mr. Kies. Not that I know of. It has not been. 


\VERAGE AMOUNT OF LABOR REQUIRED IN THE MANUFACTURE AND REPAIR 
OF MAILBAGS 


Mr. James. What is the average amount of labor required in the 

imufacture of a new mailbag? 

Mr. Kren. I do not think we can tell. The way our present cost 

ounting has been kept, we have no way of knowing. 

Mr. JAmes. What is the average amount of labor required to repair 
a mailbag ? 

Mr. Kies. We have some figures based on the total amount of 
mailbags repaired against the total amount of labor used, but it is not 
an accurate figure and is not the kind of a figure you can use in 
estimating cost. 


rYPES OF MAILLBAGS 


Mr. James. What consideration has been given to the possible use 
of other types of material in mailbags, such as nylon, plastics, paper, 
ind so forth ? 

Mr. Kies. At the present time one of the manufacturers of nylon 

provided us with some nylon bags for experimentation and re- 
earch. They will 0 into operation. There are some records in 
he Department I have seen of studies that have been made, none of 
hich are conclusive. We are at the moment making between 18 and 
differs nt sizes and ty pes of mailbags ] clo not k how W hy—and we 
are using cotton material. I am not certain we cannot find a better 
material on a research basis. These are all shen in connection 
with the decentralization of the repair of mailbags. 

Mr. JAMES. What would be the reason for having that many dif 
ferent s1zes of mailbags / 

Mr. Kren. Apparently it has grown like Topsy. There have been 
some real reasons not to use certain types of bags in certain things. 
However, I believe we have a lot of room for standardization in sizes 
and the elimination of many sizes. 


Vv 


BULK CONTAINERS 


Mr. James. What researches have been made to determine means of 
ship ping a greater proportion of mail outside of mailbags? For exam- 
ple, in shipping pero post in large containers in bulk, or second-class 
mail in original bundles ? 

Mr. Ku B. There has been some research and study done, but it has 
not been extensive, nor has it resulted in any recommendations that I 
ean find. 

STUDY OF POSTAL EQUIPMENT SHOPS 
Mr. James. Has the new administration of the Department made 


any studies of the condition of the shops for efficiency, need for mod- 
ernization, or the possibility of discontinuing the shops entirely ? 
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Mr. Kies. Yes. I think it has been reported that I was one of the 
first men to go through the shops in this position for some time. We 
have brought in an industrial accountant engineer to advise us o1 
what our original inspection findings seem to indicate. His findings 
seem to support our first ideas, and we are arranging for an indus 
trial engineer in cost accounting to come in as an aid to my depart 
ment and make an on-the-job study by being in the shops 30, 60, or 90 
days in order to set up a cost-accounting system we can use as a eriterio 
against public bidding. We think a great deal of improvement can 
be made in the operation of the shops. We think we can decentralize 
a great deal of the darning and repair work. 


PostaL Suprites AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Canrietp. We will have inserted in the record at this point the 
justifications for account 274, and Mr. Passman will take up the ques 
tioning. 

(The justifications are as follows :) 


Postal supplies and equipment, increase $7,010,000.—The analysis of this ac 
count for 1954 is as follows: 


Fstimated Pet Increase 
: Estimate 
Object classificatior obligations, | Es cone aa or decreasé 
1953 (— 


03 ‘Transportation of things 1, 749, 960 $1, 749, 960 
05 Rents and utility services 770, 400 822, 000 +$51, 60 
07 Other contractual services 2, 370, 664 2, 501, 100 +-130, 436 
08 Supplies and materials . 3, 044, 327 3, 044, 327 
09 Equipnent , 054, 149 , 882, 113 6, 827, 964 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 500 | 500 


lotal obligations 15, 990, 000 23, 000, 000 7, 010, 000 


This allotment is for the purchase of postal supplies and equipment used in 
the operation of the postal service, moving of equipment and supplies, shipment 
of postal cards, rental of tabulating and other equipment, reimbursement to the 
Federal Reserve banks for processing paid money orders, repair of miscellaneous 
equipment and labor-saving devices, services of the Bureau of Standards in 
testing equipment and supplies, and the weighing of mail. 

The estimate is based upon experience concerning service, supplies, and equip- 
ment required in past years, and adjusted for the continued growth of the postal 
service. 

In addition to the supplies, materials, and equipment purchased out of this 
allotment and furnished on requisition to postmasters and other officials of the 
postal service, allowances are made to postmasters and other postal officials for 
local purchases. In many instances, investigations of their needs are made 
by post-office inspectors or representatives of the Bureau of Facilities before 
approval when postmasters’ requisitions involve large amounts or special types 
of equipment. 

The items requested are essential for service to the public and for the account- 
ing of receipts and expenditures. The estimate is not intended to cause an 
increase in inventory but in many instances will provide postal equipment and 
modern mechanical equipment for mail handling that have been needed for some 
time. 

The 1954 estimate provides necessary supplies and equipment for 100 addi 
tional classified stations and branches, 181 net additional third-class post offices, 
and 56 units of leased space to relieve congestion in Federal buildings; and 
experimental equipment which has been declared standard postal equipment as 
a result of exhaustive studies under the research and development program. 
The program for the purchase of envelopes is increased to meet the needs of the 
expanding postal service and to permit postmasters to mail forms W-2 with- 
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lding statements, to postal employees. The increased purchases of printed 
abel paper and printed newsprint paper are necessary for use on 66 label print- 
machines recently purchased or on order. Each machine replaces the labor 
from 8 to 10 employees. The increase in postage meter machine tape is 
1used by an increase in postage meter machines in use. An inventory of white 
ind wrapping paper, of tags, and of twine at the end of the fiscal year 1951 
permitted a reduction in purchases in 1952. The increases in 1953 and 1954 
re necessary to meet the normal demands of an expanding postal service. 
Canvas baskets, platform trucks, canceling machines, and steel shelving have 
been in short supply for from 2 to 10 years. Increased purchases are necessary 
take care of the accumulated backlog. A larger quantity of city and rural 
lelivery carrier cases and tables, strip label and receipt filing cases, and pouch 
cks is necessary to replace equipment made obsolete by changes in the type of 
land the reduction in size of parcel-post packages. 
provides $375,000 for the purchase of postal workroom equipment to 
and modernize the workroom equipment in the lighting, color, and ven 
ition program in large offices. This program is to be carried out jointly by the 
Post Office Department and the General Services Administration in those post 
ffices as a post-office workroom illumination program. The Post Office Depart- 
ent’s part of a program to be executed in cooperation with the General Services 
lministration is to paint all workroom equipment and to provide modern 
equipment, whereas General Services Administration will improve illumination 
by means of painting walls, providing new fluorescent lighting fixtures on a new 
hting standard, and providing adequate ventilation. The cost of painting 
furniture is included in the estimate of account 266, “Building supplies, equip 
ent, and maintenance.” 
Rents and utility services, increase $51,600: This increase is necessary to pay 
rv rental of additional tabulating equipment required in the 12 regional a 
uunting offices in 1954 
Other contractual services, increase $130,436: This increase is due to (1) a 
ater number of repairs to laborsaving devices and other equipment which have 
reased in number as a result of the program to mechanize the postal service 
nd (2) to a rise in rate for processing money orders from $4.30 per thousand 
$4.35 a thousand 
Equipment, decrease $8,054,149: The amount of $8,054,149 represents the non 
recurring cost of equipment purchased in 1953 
Equipment, increase $14,882,113 (net increase $6,827,9€4): This increase is 
essary to cover the following programs: 
l \ program for the purchase of equipment, previously used in a few post 


es on an experimental basis, and now being made standard equipment; 


oo 


622.5905 will be needed for this program A list follows 


mveyor systems $4, 500, OOO 
Gravity and loading conveyors 900, 000 
Dollies 46, 816 
Electric tractors 93, 000 
Fork and pallet lift trucks 186, 893 
Motors . 23, 400 
Pallet containers 120, 000 
Postage meters 125. 7) 
Wire tying machines ; ; ‘ 129, 000 
Miscellaneous modern equipment 197, 644 

Total a 4 z 6, 622, 503 


(2) An amount of $675,000 is needed for the purchase of equipment in large 
post offices to augment and modernize equipment now on hand. This is part of 
the estimated cost of a joint project with the General Services Administration for 
illumination of post-office workrooms. This program has been proposed to the 
General Services Administration by the Postmaster General and has received 
that agency’s approval and support. Representatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
have participated in preliminary negotiations. The estimate is based on experi 
ence gained in the experimental installation at the Richmond, Va., post office 
where experiments in light, color, and ventilation were conducted. 

(3) The amount of $7,884,610 is needed to meet the normal demands of the 
postal service, plus additional equipment needed to furnish 100 additional sta- 
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tions and branches and 56 units of leased space to relieve congestion in 
ment-owned buildings. A partial list of the equipment needed follows: 


Baskets and trucks__ incqeadeeenieia 

Canceling machines pik easectesiactiiee 

Carrier and distributing cases and carriers’ stools 

Electric time recorders 

Firearms 

Storage and form cabinets 

Lockboxes 

Letterbox equipment — winds ti bus 
Duplicating, addressing machines, etc___ 3, 888 
Pickup tables and parts- . ‘ tie paneaceenl 97, 900 
Pouch racks ; ‘ uni 0, O18 
Rest bars a ee J . Kanes : 22, 000 
Safes ; sa : st 331, 082 
Satchels ; , F bp 3B, 425 
Steel shelving_- “a bs : ; fant ee ee: 90, 000 
Scales : ‘ a HO, S60 
Typewriters and adding machines 


Total sii 


Recapitulation of cost of equipment: 

(1) Modern mechanical laborsaving equipment ; sniaect , 622, f 
(2) Post-office furniture for illumination program uae 375, 
(3) Normal equipment for expanding postal service xt 2! FT ass 


Total ‘ ” <5. 14, 882, 113 


Mr. PassmAn. How much of this request for $23 million is for new 
equipment and how much is for operating supplies? 

Mr. Bruce. The estimate for supplies is $3,044,327. The estimate 
for equipment for 1954 in this account is $14,882,113 

Mr. Passman. I think we mentioned funds for equipment under a 
different account a moment ago? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes; account 266. That was “Building supplies and 
equipment.” 

CONVEYORS 


Mr. Passman. Where is it intended that the $5,400,000 will be ex- 
pended for conveyors? Who determines the type of conveyors to use 
and the layout in which they shall be used ? 

Mr. Kir. That is determined in the Engineering Division of the 
Bureau of Facilities as new facilities are developed. 

Mr. Passman. Does that also apply to the way in which they will be 
used ? 


Mr. Kier. Yes. 
EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES FOR THE PAST 5 YEARS 


Mr. Passman. How much was spent in each of the last 5 years for 
the categories of equipment that are included in this account? 

Mr. Bruce. In 1948, $2,383,740; in 1949, $4,228,078; in 1950, $3,- 
er) ee in 1951, $6,985,793; and in 1952, which is the last full fiscal 
ye% . $6. 566.7 (3 


SAVINGS THROUGH USE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Kies. May I for the record point out that it is only through 
the use of time-saving devices and modern equipment that we will be 
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le to achieve operating savings. The need for flexibility is very 


eat. 

Mr. PassMANn. Does the new admiinstration intend to review this 
dget request to determine whether other types of equipment might 
more produc tive of s avings ? 

Mr. Kies. We know so far that there are a number of different types 
f equipment that are available for us and we want to get them in 
peration as fast as we can prove them out. However, we are unable 
» tell you at the moment i wheal they are and just where we are going to 
t them. 

NEED FOR LARGE EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Passman. Under account 274, what is the need for large ex- 
enditures for baskets and push trucks amounting to $1,600,000 ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. That is largely for replacement of worn baskets and 

sh trucks and, also, it is needed for the increased mail volume, 

Mr. Passman. Under the same account you have an item for car- 
er distribution cases and stools in the amount of $1,400,000. 

Mr. Strom. That is the same thing. 

Mr. Passman. You also have an item for letterbox equipment in 
the amount of $1,100,000. 

Mr. Strom. That is for the same purpose as the other—replacement 
ind expansion. 

Mr. Passman. You have a request for typewriters and adding ma- 
hines in the amount of $1,400,000. 

Mr. Srrom. That is also for replacement and expansion in service. 

Mr. Passman. And would the same thing be true with safes in the 
umount of $331,000 ? 

Mr. Srrom. That is correct. 


REPLACEMENT POLICY FOR TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING MACHINES 


Mr. Passman. What is your replacement policy on typew riters and 
idding machines? 

Mr. Kren. We are away behind. 

Mr. PassMan. But you do have a replacement period; do you not? 

Mr. Kren. There has been no fixed policy. The postmaster requests 
ew equipment and as fast as it has been in our appropriation and the 
equipment has been available, we have replaced it. 

Mr. Srrom. We find that the average age of our typewriters is 
ra over 10 years. It has been our policy to take typewriters from 

» larger offices and when they become worn, move them to the 

smi calle units. We also have the repair unit in Chicago where these 
machines from the larger offices are brought in and repaired and if 
they are not suitable for large offices or heavy use, they are then sent 
to the smaller offices. 


NUMBER OF COMPTOMETERS AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Mr. PassMan. How many computing machines such as comptome- 
ters and bookkeeping machines are used in the postal establishments ? 

Mr. Kies. They are used in the larger post offices. 

Mr. Passman. You do not know the number in use? 
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Mr. Strom. It would be in the inventory in the Bureau of Facilities, 
I do not have the figures with me. ' 

Mr. PassmAN. How many change makers are in use! 

Mr. Kren. A few, but not many. 


NUMBER OF STAMP-DISPENSING MACHINES 


Mr. Passman. Do you know the number of automatic stamp dis 
pensing machines for window use which are used by the service now’? 


Mr. Srrom. That is an item which is under experiment at the pres 
ent time, Mr. Passman, and we have ordered 10 machines- -5 each of § 
kinds, 

Mr. Passman. What number of self-service stamp machines are it 
use in post offices throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Srrom. There are some that have been manufactured by the 
Commercial Controls Corp., but they have not been used too exter 
sively. That is something which will probably require considerable 
study to see whether or not we should extend the use of them. 

Mr. Passman. Did you acquire those now in use by purchase or by 
lease ? 

Mr. Strom. We acquired them by purchase. 


Printinc, Frecp Service anp Mopern MecuanicaL AND OTHER 
DrvIcEs 


Mr. Canrievp. At this point in the record the justifications for a 
counts 275 and 276 will be inserted. 
(The justifications are as follows:) 


Printing, field service, increase $239,000 An analysis of this account for 195 
fo lows: 


$2. GRO, GRO $3, 219, 980 


20 20 


2, 981, 000 3, 220, 000 


This allotment account covers the funds required for the printing and binding 
of all printed materials, except accountable paper used in the operations of the 
field postal service. 

The increase of $239,000 for 1954 is based on two requirements: (1) $169,000 
of this increase represents price rises effective July 1952 of 6 percent on Govern 
ment Printing Office products and 23 percent on Bureau of Printing and Engravy 
ing material; (2) $70,000 will be for the payment to the Government Printing 
Office for the packing and shipping of supplies to field supply offices in 1954 
This function was formerly handled by the Division of Equipment and Supplies 
but in line with the plan to consolidate supply centers in the field, this shipping 
can be done more cheaply by the facilities of the Government Printing Office. 

Modern mechanical and other devices (limitation).—The estimated requir 
ments for this account for 1954 are as follows: 


Object classification 
09 Equipment 
Estimated obligations, 1953 : _ $500, 000 
Estimate, 1954 . 500, 000 


Increase or decrease 
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Chis allotment is provided for the purpose of paying for the manufacture and 
wurement of improved devices for the postal service. This estimate is based 
providing several initial full scale installations of improved devices and sys- 
is, The requirements will involve equipment developed in experiments, some 


f which are not completed but have advanced far enough to give clear indica- 
Instances include handling, 


ns of successful applications in postal operations. 
consolidation of and mechan- 


orage and distribution of empty sack equipment ; 

| aids in the handling of letter mail; further mechanization of the delivery 

vice; implementation of truck facilities; and further modernization of the 
ehicle service. The amount estimated is the same amount requested and pro- 
ded for in prior years. 

Mr. PAssmMAN. Is this limitation account necessary ? 

Mr. Srrom. No, sir. 

Mr. PASSMAN. How much money would be needed to provide all 
f the requirements of the Department for mechanical devices that 
lave been approved ? 

Mr. Strom. I could not answer that at this time. It would require 
. survey of every large office. 

Mr. Passman. Are you surveying that now? 

Mr. Kren. We have surveys under way and we have adopted a policy 
f putting into use those items which our Research Department has 
proved out. 

Mr. Passman. Would you give an estimate as to how much would 
be saved annually by providing these devices? 

Mr. Kres. It would be impossible for us to do it at this stage. 

Mr. Passman. Are you conducting some research on that also? 


Mr. Kreps. Yes, sir. 


Monpay, May 4, 1953. 
TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN C. ALLEN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 


GENERAL 
Cc. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 
A. C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 


{mounts available for obligation 
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Obligations by activities 


52 actual 1953 estimate 


000 
000 
000 
000 
OO 


16, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


180 
ROE 
7, 604 
5 O00 
000 


000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. CanrieLp. We now reach the appropriation item, “Transport 
tion of mails.” The appropriate justification will be inserted in th 
record at this point. 

(The justificat ions are as follows:) 


Transportation of mails, 1954 


Annual appropriations, 1952 (including supplementals) $565, 000, 000 


get estimates, 1953 616, 600, O00 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation act, 1953, Publie Law 425 616, 000, O06 
Second supplemental appropriation act, 1953, Public Law 11 24, 800, O01 
Estimated additional savings, 1953 15, 700, OOO 

Total estimated obligations, 1953 576, 000, 000 


Estimate, fiscal year 1954 ‘ 574, 720, O0U 


Estimated decrease in obligations, fiscal year 1954 1, 280, 001 
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{nalysis of estimated increase in obligations 


10, 891, 000 419, 000 


574, 720, 000 - 280, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 

General statement 

Purpose of appropriation: This appropriation covers all items involving the 
transportation of mail by air, land, or water. Such methods of transportation 
are star route service, highway post offices, short-haul truck service, railroad and 
electric car service, air mail service and all types of foreign mail transportation 

Basis of estimate: This estimate provides for the transportation of the volume 
of mail estimated for the fiscal year 1954. In involves expansion to some extent 
of the short-haul truck service and contract highway post office service. The 
rates for air carriers are based on the estimates with respect to pending and 
future rate changes submitted by the Civil Aeronautics Board 

Estimated savings, 1953; The latest figures available for transportation service 
indicate a savings in the amount originally appropriated of approximately $40 
million, Of this amount $24.3 million was transferred to other appropriations by 
Public Law 11, approved March 28, 1953, leaving a net savings of $15.7 million 
This has been brought about through the expansion of the short-haul truck 
program and the better utilization of storage cars at heavy originating mail 
points, which has resulted in more efficient service as well as lower rate of 
transportation by railroads. 


POWERBOAT SERVICE AND Foreign Mat TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Canrre.p. At this point in the record the justifications for ac- 
counts 301 and 302 will be inserted. 
(The justifications are as follows: ) 


Powerboat service, increase $361,000.—An analysis of this account for 1954 
is as follows: 
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Object classification 


03 Transportation of things: 
Estimated obligations, 1953 : __.. $8, 208, 000 
Estimate, 1954 : ; . 8,564, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease ({ ) c +-361, 000 


This allotment provides funds for payment to carriers performing mail service 
by powerboat on the inland and coastal waterways of the continental United 
States and Territories It also pays for the transportation of mail by steamship 
between the mainland and the territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

This estimated increase is due primarily to the increase in volume of ma 
to Hawaii and Alaska as experienced during 1952 and prior years. In view of th 
anticipated continued military activities in those areas as well as the growth 
of population and business expansion it is expected that the upward trend in 
mail volume will continue through 1954 at about the same rate. It is contem 
plated that 5,361,000 pounds more of such mail will be transported in 1954 tha 
in the preceding year at an increased cost of $280,761. Based on previous e 
perience it is also expected that the increase in rates for contract service fo 
transporting this mail will increase in 1954 by approximately $80,239, making 
total additional amount required of $361,000. 

Foreign mail transportation, increase $217,000.—An analysis of this account is 


as follows: 


Object ¢ lassification 


03 Transportation of things: 
Estimated obligations, 195% $14, 783, 000 
Estimate, 1954 15, 000, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease ( ) 7 +217, 000 
This allotment account is for the purpose of paying for the cost of conveying 
mails by ocean vessel to Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and foreign countries and 
conveyance of mail by vessels of American registry under the free transit provi 
sions of the Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, and for 
services incidental to the transportation of such mails. It is estimated that the 
gross poundage of letters and parcel post dispatched to foreign countries in 19538 
will approximate 283,600,000 pounds as compared with an estimated 288,211,000 
pounds for 1954, representing an increase of approximately 1.62 percent. The 
estimated increase of $217,000 approximates 1.5 percent over that required for 
1953. Of this amount $12,831 is due to increased rates set by the Universal 
Postal Union effective January 1954, the remaining $204,169 being required for 
the handling of the increased volume of mail at the current rates. 
Mr. Passman. Mr. Allen, we will not cover the helicopter situation 
since you answered questions on that on a previous day. 


POWERBOAT SERVICE 


How much will be saved on the 1953 allotment of $3,203,000 for 
account 301 ¢ 

Mr. Auxen. It is indicated that there would be a probable savings of 
approximately $185,000. 

Mr. PassmMan. Will this same amount of saving carry over into the 
1954 request ¢ 

Mr. Auten. No: I am afraid it will not, because part of the reduc- 
tion is due to a work stoppage on the west coast ports last summer 
which led to tying up facilities of contractors who: handled the mail 
to Hawaii and Alaska. 


STEAMSHIP CONTRACTS 


Mr. Passman. To what extent are steamship contracts competitive? 
Mr. Aten. The transportation of mail by steamship to Hawaii and 
Alaska is a contractual service and those are awarded on the basis of 
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ompetitive bids. However, the other steamship movements—the in 
rnational movements—are subject to uniform Universal Postal Union 
rates. 
FOREIGN MAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Passmawn. Does the request for account 302 take into considera 
tion the reduced rates on foreign mail ¢ 

Mr. Auten. It does not anticipate any reduction. 

Mr. PassMAn. Does the request for account 302 take into considera 
tion any changes in the rates on foreign mail ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; it does contemplate some changes hi foreign mal 
rates. 

Svar Route SERVICE 


Mr. CANFIELb. At this point, the justifications for account No. 311 
ll be inserted in the record. 


(The justifications are as follows:) 


ce, increase $2,438,000 The requirements for this ac 


1954 are analyzed as follows: 


Object cla ssification 


portation of things: 
Estimated obligations 1953 . -- $41, 221, 000 
Estimate 1954 13, 659, 000 


Increase ) or decrease ( ) 12 488 OOO 


Chis allotment is for the purpose of paying for the star routes established and 
nd maintained for transportation of mails to, or between, post offices not afforded 
ther means of mail transportation and for supplemental service for offices where 

there is not an adequate mail supply. 

This estimate provides for the operation of 11,645 star routes in 1954 as com 
pared with 11,660 in 1953, a decrease of 15. By far the major increase in money 
W be because of necessary readjustments due to increased mail volume, resulting 
n the need by the contractor of larger and more expensive equipment. The esti- 
mate made for 1954 will approximate $986,067 which, added to the full-year cost 
amounting to $310,500 for adjustments made in 1953, will increase the cost in 1954 
by $1,296,567. The remainder of the increase will be for necessary renewal of 
ontracts, extensions of routes, and increases in frequentcy of routes, 


ADJUSTABILITY OF STAR ROUTE CONTRACT PRICES 


Mr. Canrrecp. Under what circumstances can a star route con 
tractor secure a change in the contract price ¢ 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, under the law, a contract carrier, in 
the event he feels he is not being reimbursed properly, can approach 
the Post Office Department and the Postmaster General has authority 
to made adjustments during the course of the contract. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “STAR ROUTE” 


Mr. Canrievp. At this point, Mr. Allen, will you define the meaning 
of a star route / 

Mr. Auten. A star route contract is one to transport mail between 
post offices by motortruck. 
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LENGTH OF TIME FOR WHICH STAR ROUTE CONTRACTS ARE LET 


Mr. Canrretp. How frequently are _— star route contracts let? 
Mr. Atren. These contracts are 4-year bids. The entire United 
States is divided into 4 sections and 1 atin comes up every 4 years. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR STAR ROUTE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Canrrevp. Are they given to the lowest bidder? 

Mr. Auten. They can be given to the lowest bidder. On the other 
hand, under the law, the Postmaster General may, if he deems it 
expedient, refuse all the bids and renegotiate with the existing carrier 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DETERMINATION FOR NEED OF ADDITIONAL STAR ROUTES 


Mr. Canrrerp. What studies have been made to determine whether 
additional star routes would be economical, and if such studies have 
been made, who makes them ? 

Mr. Auten. Extensive studies have been made and are being made. 
They are being made by the Bureau of Transportation, and with more 
and more help from the field. 


DETERMINATION FOR NEED OF MODIFICATION OF EXISTING STAR ROUTES 


Mr. Canrrecp. Whose responsibility is it to determine whether 
star routes should be consolidated, eliminated, or otherwise modified ? 
Mr. Auten. The Bureau of Transportation. 


STAR ROUTE REBIDDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrietp. Would it be desirable. Mr. Allen, to take steps to 
submit some of the present star routes to rebidding ? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I think it well that I explain at this 
time the program that the Bureau of Transportation has already 
undertaken in this connection. 

There are approximately 12,000 star routes throughout the country. 
There are approximately 3.000 of these star routes that are in the 
so-called Eastern States, which section comes up for renewal this 
year. 

It is the feeling of the Postmaster General that, being charged as 
we are with the responsibility of looking into all phases of transpor- 
tation, we had the responsibility to take a look at this star-route situ- 
ation and to take a look into it in an equitable and fair manner. 

We did not think it logical to open up each and every one of these 
routes for bids. Many of these star-route contractors have been very 
faithful and loyal employees of the Government for many years, and 
they have performed unusually well. There are other instances which 
made us believe that with many of these contracts having been auto- 
matically extended as they had been, with adjustments having been 


given as they had been given, we should try to find some way to take 
a look at it. 


It was decided that a fair method would be to open up some of 
these bids, purely on a sampling basis and the Bureau selected approxi- 
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itely 10 percent. ‘The actual routes selected by the Bureau were 

ecked by the men who have been in the Bureau, and they were 
hecked on what I believe to be a very fair basis—consideration of cost 

‘r mile, percentage of increase, and so forth and so on. It is the in- 
tention of the Bureau to review these bids very carefully when they 
ome in. In instances where there has been an abnormal increase in 
ost, which we do not believe is justified, we expect to take the lower 

ds. On the other hand, realizing that there are some problems in 
onjunction with competitive bidding. It is our desire to be very fair 

ith the existing carrier, and in the event some of these bids, when 
ey come in, should be dollars or dimes off, or a very small amount, 

e think consideration should be given to the existing contractor, his 
nvestment, his knowlede of handling the mail, his loyalty, and so 
rth and so on. 

Through this procedure we will know whether or not many of these 
routes should be opened up or whether the present activity is all right. 
his is an effort on our part to take a very fair but comprehensive 
ook into this star-route picture. 

Mr. Canrietp. That is a very good statement, Mr. Allen. 

l am personally at a loss to understand why some of these star-route 
ontractors are challenging the legality of your program. Would you 
ildress yourself to that? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding in this matter, our 
Solic itor advised us that our activity was strictly in accordance with 

he law. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, we are sure that the spirit of Public 
Law 669 maintains that the Postmaster General should use his own 
liscretion, according to what he believes to be the best interest of the 
postal service in deciding whether to reaward existing contracts with- 

it competitive bidding or to advertise for such bids at the end of the 

vear term of the contract. 

[ should also like to point out to you that in 1948 the cost of this 
service Was approximately $22 million. This fiscal year it will be 
ipproximately $44 million. I would not want to create the impression 
that this is due entirely to increases in rates; it is due to new star- 
route contracts; it is due to extensions of existing star routes them- 
selves. However, the amount of increase is such that we felt we should 
take an honest look, and that is our intention. 

There is 1 specific route where the cost has increased 1,800 percent 
since 1949 and there are other instances where the cost has increased 
from 400 to 700 percent. 

Mr. Passman. On this contract where the cost increased 1,800 per- 
ent, how much did the mail increase on that same route ? 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Passman, I do not have the exact figures here with 
me showing the actual increase in the mail. As TI recall the case, it 
was due to an extension of the route, a change of operating conditions, 
and a substantial increase in the mail and all factors coming in for 
onsideration. 

Mr. Passman. I am speaking of that one contract. 

Mr. Auten. I realize that. 
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ADJUSTABILITY OF STAR ROUTE RATES 


Mr. Passman. Under Public Law 669 does the Postmaster Genera 
have the right to adjust the rates on any star route where the carrier 
can justify that his volume has increased and other possible factors 
necessitated increased expenditures ¢ 

Mr. Aten. It is my understanding that at the request of the con- 
tractors. the Postmaster General may make upward adjustment in 
rates. However. during the course of the contract, the Postmaste: 
General cannot effect downward adjustment in the rates without 
showing due cause. 

Mr. Passman. Have you had any occasion where the contracto: 
would bid the star route in and later, within 3 to 6 months, request 
an adjusted rate? 

Mr. Auten. I am advised that there have been numerous instanc: 
of that. 

Mr. PassMan. — would indicate, in all probability, that they 
bid these routes in low, believing they could get an adjusted rate. 

Mr. Atten. I would think that could exist ; yes. 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL STAR ROUTE MAIL CARRIERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CANFIELD. Just as I was leaving my office this morning to come 
to the committee the president of the National Star Route Mail Ca 
riers Association, Mr. Frank FE. Russell, and a member of his organiza 
tion came along and while I had only a moment to talk with them at 


the time they did present to me a letter concerning the matter of star 
routes. Ihave looked it over and there appears to be some informatior 
in it that may be of value to the committee in considering this matter, 
without objection, I will place the letter and accompanying material 
in ‘ie record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL STAR ROUTE MAIL CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 8, D. C., May 5, 1953 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Office Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CANFIELD: With reference to a statement issued by the Post Office 
Department on April 23, 1953, in defense of their action in advertising star routes 
in section No. 1 (13 Eastern and New England States) in lieu of renewal of those 
contracts, we want to call your attention to the following: 

In the statement the Department issued to Members of Congress they wer: 
informed that 

(1) About 8 percent of 3,000 contracts were to be advertised “to see if they are 
costing the taxpayer too much money.” 

It appears that considerably more than 8 percent are being advertised. Some 
of those advertised carry a rate we believe to be below the cost of operation 
Public Law 669 carries provision for pay adjustment up or down to a fair and 
reasonable rate. That method has not been followed. We submit that taking 
bids for this service does not establish a fair price, either high or low, and there 
is attached a case of recent bidding which illustrates this system fully, even 
to a second advertising in a 4-month period. 

(2) The Department stated the overall cost of star-route service as $22,804,908 
in 1948 and as $44,221,000 this fiscal year, an increase of 81 percent in the last 
5 years, and that cases were not uncommon where the cost had risen 400 to 700 
percent. 
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The Department neglected to state that in the period mentioned the star-route 
service has absorbed much more than the amount mentioned ($22 million in- 
crease) in discontinued train service, plus a heavy expansion of truck service and 

heavy increase in normal mail volume, which would more than offset the in 
crease. Likewise, the service on a great many routes has increased much more 

in the 400 to 700 percent apparently pointed out to cover up the action taken 

Investigation will prove that the rate of pay for star-route service is generally 
considerably less than the rate paid for any comparable service and that a large 
number of the contractors are still underpaid by any fair schedule of pay for 
he service performed. There is attached another statement covering the present 
situation, and copies of other pertinent matter relating to the Department action 

Sincerely, 
FRANK EB. Russe. 


A STATEMENT 


Public Law 669 was enacted by Congress in 1948 specifically to eliminate the 
100-year-old bidding system under which the service had almost disintegrated 
lhe average rate per mile, which included equipment and its operation and 
ving, had declined from 13.85 cents to 5.82 cents, and between 1940 and 1948 
ore than one-half of the contracts in the United States had been given up 
iuse the contractor was unable to carry on at the price bid 

Congress, in enacting Public Law 669 made specific statements as to the 
purpose of the law and the intention of the Congress. In 5 years the law 
has proven to be good legislation for the Department, for the public, for the 
taxpayers, and for the contractors. 

Under the security of the continuity provided in Public Law 669 the con 
tractors have invested several million dollars in new equipment necessary for 

od mail service. This investment, which in most cases involves the family 
ome and life savings of the contractor, is simply put on the auction block 
to the lowest bidder by the action the Post Office Department has taken in 
lisregarding the intention of Congress. The provisions of Public Law 669 cover 
every possible contingency that can arise. We have called the attention of 
Congress to the fact that the Department is on record as late as February 24, 
1953, as stating there was no doubt as to the intention of Congress 

The history of star-route bidding is the history of broken homes and people, 
and poor mail service. The action of the Postmaster General in again going 
into bidding for the star-route service is simply a return to the broken-down 
service which Congress corrected with Public Law 669. This is all a matter 
within the record. The foregoing is the application nationwide 

Further, as a matter of moral right and justice, the Department has acted 
most unfairly with the contractors of section No. 1 The Department estal 
lished a policy of three steps in the renewal of contracts which has been in 
effect since 1948. The Department first sends out a blank form during November 
asking the contractor to state “yes” or “no” his desire to renew the contract 
for another term. The second step is a form of renewal contract to be executed by 
the contractor, and by a postmaster, and filed with the Department with a bond 
This is binding upon the contractor. The third step is the contract proper, made 
ip after the oath and bond has been filed. The majority of these renewal 

ontracts and bonds were filed with the Department weeks ago and on the 
strength of which many contractors proceeded to buy new equipment for the 
coming term to begin July 1, 1953. 

Thus the Department is in fact “pulling the rug from under these contractors” 
after they are legally bound by bond and have involved themselves in obliga 
tions to carry out the contract. 

FRANK E. Russert 


Tue Brppinc System ILLUSTRATED 


What happens under the bidding system is clearly demonstrated by the list of 
bids attached covering a star route recently advertised, on which bids closed 
November 24, 1952. The Department received 32 bids, the highest approximately 
$20,000, the lowest $6,583.14, which was awarded to the low bidder 

This contractor lasted approximately 3 months, when the route had to be 
readvertised and 16 bids were received, ranging from more than $15,000 to a low 
of $8,640, which low bid was accepted. 


33158—538 14 
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An experienced Oklahoma contractor, a brother-in-law of the second low bidder 
has since told me personally that he begged the present low bidder not to submit 
this $8,600 bid, as it was impossible to operate successfully on such a price 
This would indicate the third advertising will be necessary in a short time. 

It is illuminating to note that the first low bidder who failed on $6,583 after 
3 months of experience, was the high bidder at $15,437 in the second bidding. 

Mr. Allen, Assistant Postmaster General, stated to me personally that co: 
petitive bidding is the only way he had by law of determining the proper pric 
In our opinion that is the poorest way possible and does not produce a fair and 


reasonable price that can be accepted 


V ovem be 24, 1952 Bids 7 
advertisement of November 


] 
1979 


to) Service 


hetween Siloam Np nos 
Railroad station and Berryville, Ark 


Northwest Arkansas Trans 
port Lines, Ine 
W. A. Bartley and C. V. 

McLaughlin 18, 37 
Campbell Sixty-Six Express, 

In 17, GOT. 60 
Taz D. Cole 16, 873. 95 
W.B. Kennan, Jr 15, ? 

R. G. Bradley 14, 95 
( McClendon, A I 
bridge, J. K. Moses 
d (@. R. Dickinson , 702. 00 
Steffey ’ OO 
McClung 3, 939, 00 


Smith ; 3, 862. TO 


$19, 974. 


‘ 


Andrews ’ 00 
| Ty in) 
a 

, OOO (hh) 

Clack 000. 00 
ammond , 998, 40 


Farley , 972. 00 


Howard , 752. 96 
Yeatts , BOO, OO 
Mays 950. 00 
Hutton ad , 689. 6D 
Shipley ; _ 565. 00 


Roberts ; if 85 


idder af 


ceived under | 


Vovember 24, 1952 


Denver McCool 
R. H. Karnes 
KE. E. Nail 

Film Transi 
F.C. Dixon 
Pat Salmon 
Gerald Gillette 
Geo. Kenyon’ 


ipril 7, 1953—Rids 


Continued 


$9, S69 

9, 250 

S, DO, | 
8, 798 

&. 640 On 
T, 90. ( 
6, S99. 00 


6, 583. 14 


under ad 


rertisement of March 6, 1958, for s« 


ce betireen Niloam Springs Railror 


station and Berryville, 


Geo. Kenyon’ 
William M. Bryant 
\. L. Lyons 
Ira L. Hammond 
James Fk. Howard 
lack Clark 
Marion F. Mays 
Rolland Ensley and 
Bilbrey 
John G. Campbell 
John Holloway 
Daryll W. Ames 
Arthur H 
Harry Buttram 
Clifford G. Cos 
Pat Salmon 
‘loyvd C. Dixon 


Friesen 


ter a little experience 


Hieguway Posr Orricres 


Ark. 


$15, 437 

14, 746. 
12, 450, 00 
11, 796. 72 
11, 753. Of 
11, GSO. | 
10, GSO 


10, 950, 00 
10, 869, 0 
10, 120. 00 
9, O99, OO 
9, 825. 00 
9, 582. 

9, D556, 42 
8, 745. Of 
8, 640, 00 


Mr. Canrrevp. At this point in the record the justification for a 


‘counts 312 and 313 will be inserted. 


(The justifications are as follows: 


Contract highway post offices, increase 


is as follows: 


) 


$855.000 


Object classification 


Transportation of things 
Estimated obligations, 1953 
Estimate, 1954 

Increase (+-) or decrease ( 


The establishment and operation of 


train service does not exist, is authorized by law. 


highway post offices, 


The analysis of this account 


$1, 236, 000 


2, 091, 000 


+855, 000 


where adequate 
Such highway post offices may 


he established to operate either with Government-owned vehicles or with vehicles 
This allotment is for the purpose of 
paying the contractors for the furnishing of such vehicles under contract, to 


furnished and operated under contract 
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er with the operators of the vehicles. The salaries and travel allowances 
yostal transportation service employees who perform the actual mail dis- 
ution en route are paid from the allotment for “Salaries and travel, postal 
isportation service.” 
nereasing business and population, decentralization of manufacturing, com- 
al and business establishments and need for direct line for communication 
en cities and towns require an excellent, widespread, interlocking system 
iil distributing routes. As railroads withdraw trains, which are ideal for 
transportation, and leave gaps in the mail transportation system, substi- 
e lines must be established over the highways. This is done through the 
hway post office system. In the fiscal year 1953 it is contemplated that 25 
tional contract routes will be established and an equal number in 1954. 
s not expected that the average cost of establishing such routes will increase 
1954 over the average contemplated for 1953. The cost of the new routes in 
t will approximate $819,000 which includes $119,000 part-year cost of the 
ites established in 1953. The remaining cost of $36,000 will be required for 
r readjustments, extensions, and detours which must be paid for under the 
tract. 
Government highway post offices The estimated requirements for this al- 


t account for 1954 are analyzed as follows: 


* July 11, 1940, Public Law 740, authorized the establishment and 
highway post-office service in those areas where adequate train 
exist Highway post-office service may be performed either 
t-owned equipment or with vehicles furnished and operated under 
nent is for the maintenance of Government-owned vehicles. 

ravel allowances for clerks and operators assigned to Govern 
offices are paid from the allotment “Salaries and travel, postal 
is presently operating 77 highway post-office routes with 
lipment, requiring 113 Government-owned vehicles hese 
» highway post offices operated with contract vehicles which 


sf 


another allotment 
there will be any change in ! 
yperated. While there will be some conversion of Go 


contract service, vehicles from converted route wi 


emplated that 


new routes and areas where rail service has been aban 
and where suitable contracts for highway post-office service have not been 
negotiated 


NDITIONS UNDER WHICH A HIGHWAY POST OFFICE MAY BE OPERATED 


Mr. James. Under what circumstances may a highway post office be 
nerated ? 

Mr. Aten. Mr. James, I am advised that it can only be operated 
hen there is not available proper or adequate railroad service. 


ADVANTAGES OF USING HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 
Mr. James. What is the advantage of operating one of these high- 
\ iV post ottices ? 
Mr. Auten. The highway post office permits, of course, the distri 
mtion of mail in transit, which has the effect of materially speeding 
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up the movement of mail, and with the development of a great hig 
ay system and improvements in our highway system it is one of t! 
me «diums of kee ping pace with the deve ‘lopme nt of the country. 


FUNCTIONS OF HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 


Mr. James. Do these highway post offices sell stamps and rende 
all the other services of a post office ? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir; the basic function of the highway post office 
is for the distribution of mail in transit between post offices. 

Mr. Canrtetp. In other words, it is the ultra-modern star route. 
Mr. Autien. Mr. Chairman, it is more than a star route in that 
combines the transportation with the distribution and accomplish« 

both at the same time. 

Mr. Canrrienp. It is a star route that distributes mail en route? 

Mr. Srrom. It is in effect a railway post-office car on tires. 

Mr. James. Assuming that a highway post office is prevented 
law from being operated in competition with railroads, would there 
be opportunity to establish more highway post offices if this law we1 
changed ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir 


DURATION OF HIGHWAY POST-OFFICE TRIPS 


Mr. James. What is the longest feasible mileage for a highway pr 
office and who determines what that may be? 

Mr. Auien. I think the mileage is tied up very closely with the tim 
factor. The theory seems to be that you run one of these opers ations 


out in the morning and get it back in at might. I am hopeful, how 

ever, that we can find some greater utilization of these vehicles wher 
we could possibly get 18 or 20 hours’ work a day out of them instea 

of 8 or 10. There is bound to be an inherent economy and we are 
exploring the possibility to which that could be done. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING COSTS OF CONTRACT HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 
AND GOVERNMENT-OWNED HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 


Mr. James. What are the comparative costs per mile of a Govern 
ment-operated highway post office and a contract highway post office / 

Mr. Auien. The figure supplied me for the Government-operated 

ighway post offices is between 31 and 32 cents a mile and the contract 
ia st offices run 28 to 29 cents a mile. 

Mr. James. What would account for that difference and why wou! 
here be a difference / 

Mr. Auten. Conceivably it could be the difference in cost account 
ing and the difference in maintenance. In the highway post office 
operations the maintenance is a real problem because you only have 
one bus and when that bus breaks down, you are subjec ted to unusually 
heavy maintenance in order to get it back in service in a hurry, whereas 
the contractor usually has a fleet that he operates and is in a positior 
to develop lower maintenance. 

Mr. James. In determining the cost per mile on the Government 
operated highway post offices, is the cost of depreciation, wear and 
tear, and so forth, on equipment taken into account ? 

Mr. Auien. I am advised that depreciation is taken into account 

Mr. PassMan. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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Mr. James. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Passman. Are not these contracts on highway post offices let 
the lowest bidder ? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. PassMAn. That, no doubt, would have something to do with it. 
Mr. AtLen. That is correct, sir. 


ESIRABILITY OF TURNING GOVERNMENT-OWNED HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 
OVER TO CONTRACTORS 


Mr. James. Would it not be desirable for all Government-owned 
ghway post offices to be turned over to contractors ? 
Mr. AtLeN. The policy at the present time is to make every effort 
to work out further development with contractors. It is conceivable, 
owever, that there could be numerous instances where the only way 
o provide this service would be through Government ownership. We 
have experienced quite a bit of difficulty in many places in getting bids 
this type of service. 
Mr. James. What funds could be secured by the sale of the Govern- 
nent-owned vehicles now in this service ? 
Mr. AuLen. We have no figures, Mr. James, to indicate the total 
ount. However, the original cost of the 35-foot post office was 
$20,000 and the 45-foot one was approximately $30,000, but I do not 
ow just what they might bring on the market today. 
Mr. James. Could they be converted to some other use? They have 
o great value as they stand, do they ? 
Mr. Auten. No, sir. However, I would think if the Government 
were to eliminate them, the best way to do that would be to sell them 
to contractors who would continue the service. 


Suort-Havut Truck Service 


Mr. Canrietp. The justifications for account No. 314 will now be 
nserted in the record at this point. 
The justifications are as follows :) 


Short-haul truck service, increase $6,333,000 The estimated increase in this 
ount for 1954 is analyzed as follows: 


Object classificatio: 


Transportation of things: 
Estimated obligations, 1953 $8, 321, 000 
Estimate, 1954 . 14, 654, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease ( = , 


This allotment is for the payment of cost of truck transportation of mails 
verted from railroads because of rate differentials or mproved service result- 
ing therefrom. This service is competitive on a financial and service basis with 
railroad transportation. On November 13, 1951, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ssion issued a new rate structure which increased substantially the cost of 
nsporting mail by railroad. The new rate structure is composed of two ele 
nts, a uniform line-haul charge, a piece charge to cover the cost of loading and 
nloading mails. which increased the total pay to railroads by approximately 
1.2 percent over rates in effect prior to February 18, 1947, and approximately 
percent over the immediate rate increase in effect from February 19, 1947, to 
cember 31, 1950. These elements have increased the cost of short-haul rail 
vement (transportation up to approximately 300 miles) to a point where it is 
frequently cheaper to move the mails by truck. The operation of the short-haul 


k service is under the provisio1 f law permitting the star-route service 





The number of routes to be established is based on experience with the se 
during the fiscal years of 1951 and 1952, expected availability of termi: 
facilities, and on service and cost reports prepared by survey teams of the 
Bureau of Transportation, field officials of the Postal Transportation Service, a1 
post-office inspectors. The diversion of mails from railroad to trucks is based 
a long-range program to transport mail by the most economical and best m«¢ 
rhe program show n estimate is the maximum that can be develope 
that period of time It is expected that increased cost for this service wi 
offset by reductions in cost of superseded forms of transportation. Short-} 
truck routes have for their objectives natural-service improvements. Being 
cerned only with moving the mails, schedules are entirely under the contr 
the Post Office Department rhus they are established and moved with the 
of mails and to move mails directly between points served. 

It is contemplated that the short-haul truck service program will expa 
1954 on approximate the same basis as during the preceding fiscal year 
additional terminal facilities become available and the field service compl 
surveys of all pi ary areas where mail may be profitably diverted from 
to truck. About 17 routes a month will be established. The average route « 
for new routes should be lower as the program will cover a mixed service 
of smaller and larger centers representing a composite of activity in prior fis 
years. It is expected that the broad development of the program will be 
pleted n 1954 

Mr. James. Is the need for short-haul truck routes being diminishe 
by the willingness of the railroads to negotiate competitive contracts 
at prices lower than those fixed by the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission ? 

Mr. Auten. I would think to some degree. We have 67 spec 
contracts with the railroads: that is, instances where we have nego 
tiated 67 contracts with rates less than those prescribed by the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission. ° I do believe, however, that there is 
economic sphere for each one of these mediums of transportatior 
The motortruck has a sphere and we should move faster in an effort 
to try to find out what sphere is and utilize it. 

Mr. James. Considering the recent rate of the growth of 
program, will it be possible to have 690 routes in effect by June 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Atuen. If -we can develop our facilities program as fast 
that, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr James. If not, how many are now estimated for that date? 

Mr. Auten. T have no estimate, Mr. James, as to what we woul 
have by that date, because of the complications with this facilities 
situation. 


NUMBER OF SHORT-HAUL TRUCK ROUTES CURRENTLY IN SERVICE 


Mr. James. How many short-haul truck routes are now in service! 

Mr. Auten. As of March 31, 353. 

Mr. James. How many have been added monthly during the last | 
months ? 

Mr. Aruen. There have been 44 added, starting with Octobe: 
through March. 


EXPANSION OF SHORT-HAUL TRUCK PROGRAM 


Mr. James. Why is this program running so far behind the pro 
jection of 490 routes by June 30, 1953 ? 

Mr. Atuen. Mr. James, in my opinion the major difficulty is th 
problem of adapting facilities to the transition from rail to trucks 
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my opinion, we must make some real extensive changes in our trans- 
tation facilities to enable us to move faster on a truck program, 
less we want to subject the mail to additional handling and, of 
irse, every handling of the mail is extremely costly. 

Mr. James. But measures are being taken to accelerate this greater 


/ 


Mr. ALLEN. We are making extensive studies in the Bureau of 
unsportation on this entire problem. We are confident that we 


ll have some solution to it in the very near future which will enable 


to accelerate our short-haul program. 


RAILROAD SERVIC! 


Mr. Canrretp. We will have inserted at this point in the record 
justifications for account No. 321. 
(The justifications are as follows:) 


Railroad service, decrease $7,640,000.—An analysis of this account for 1954 
llows: 


Object classification 


Transportation of things: 
Estimated obligations 1953 $352, 550, 000 
Estimate 1954 344, 910, 000 


Increase (+-) or decrease ( ) ~ 640, 000 


This allotment is to provide funds for payment for the transportation of mail 
railroads and electric cars in the continental United States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. Payments are made for regularly authorized and emergency service 
performed at the rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
for service on special contract routes at rates determined by agreement between 
Postmaster General and railroads performing service under unusual operat- 
conditions. 
he estimate is based upon the service experience of past years, together with 
estimates of increases in mail volume for 1953 and 1954 made by the Post 
Office Department, computed at the rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission for railroads under the new rate structure set in its order of November 
13, 1951, effective January 1, 1951. The estimates for electric car service are 
based upon the authorized service in effect on July 1, 1952, at rates prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission which include increases granted to 11 
railways effective March 5, 1948, 

As a result of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission rate 

der of November 138, 1951, 27 small independent railroads received less mail 
ompensation under the new rate structure than under the minimum-payment 
provisions of the superseded Interstate Commerce Commission rate structure 
In some cases this reduced revenue from mail tranportation below the level of 

penses incurred in the operation of this service. Sixteen companies requested 
special contracts so as to give them a return which would cover their out-of- 

«ket mail expenses. The total amount of these contracts is less than payments 

the carriers under the superseded Interstate Commerce Commission rates. 
len other companies negotiated special contracts to meet increased operating 
onditions, such as mountainous terrain or highway competition. There will be 
me additional activity in this field in 1953, as companies complete financial 
ustment to the new rate structure. 

The decrease in this account is due to the continued expansion of short-haul 
trucking of mails, special agreements with railroad companies to meet trucking 
competition, and better make-up and utilization of authorized storage space. For 
the period July 1, 1952, to January 31, 1953, obligations totaled $210,539,000. It 
s estimated that $142,011,000 will be obligated in the last 5 months, making a 

tal obligation in 1953 of $352,550,000. The amount estimated for 1954 is based 

a 2.37 percent increase in parcel-post volume. Reductions due to the diversion 

mail from rail to truck, special agreements, and discontinuance of some serv- 





ice will result in a net reduction in railroad service of $7,640,000. This net 
reduction is analyzed as follows: 


Increase 
or 
decrease 


550,000 $861, 000, 000 +-$8, 45¢ 
15, 590, 000 590, OOK 
500, 000 5 


550, 000 344, 910, 000 


Application of the Interstate Commerce Commission rate order coveri 
terminal and piece-handling services to mail service performed by large carriers 
was practically impossible when interline traffic was involved. Joint committees 
of railroad and postal officials have studied the operational problems and ar¢ 
developing a practical method of applying these rates to actual operations. It 
will be necessary to use an average rate per foot for mails loaded and unloaded 
in all but solid destination and relay cars, instead of a mixed piece and car rate. 
Final field tests to determine the average rate are under way and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be petitioned when approved rates are developed 
Until these tests are completed, no pay claims from mail carriers for the per 
formance of terminal or piece service will be received and audited. Thus, the 
ratio of 52 percent of line haul is being applied as an interim figure to determine 
the current and budget year operations 

In the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated September 6, 1950 
which was not accepted by the Postmaster General until May 8&8, 1952, increases 
ranging from 37.5 to 100 percent in mail-pay rates were granted to electric-railway 
companies hauling mail, effective March 5, 1948. The increase in cost of electri 
car service in 1952, due to the Interstate Commerce Commission rate order, was 
$12,545, and restatement of service at the new rates for the 7 companies still 
performing mail service July 1, 1952, increased the annual rate by $12,274. It 
is expected that the gradual decline experienced in electric-car service for severa 
years will level off during 1953. The service should be fairly constant through 
1954 except for net decreases in frequency and size of units in 1954, amounting to 
a total decrease of $4,633. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Passman. What is the total amount that has been obligated for 
rail transportation to March 31, 1953, and how much will this be if 
projected to the end of fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Atuen. As of the end of March, $266,492.455; to the end of 
June 1958. $352.550.000. 

Mr. Passman. Is it correct that obligations for rail transportation 
and terminal charges since the Interstate Commerce Commission order 
of November 13, 1951, have been set up on an estimated basis? 

Mr. Atuen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Passman. To what extent is the estimate up to the present 
time excessive ? 

Mr. Aten. Approximately $17 million. 

Mr. Passman. Are current monthly obligations under this account 
set up on an estimated basis or on an actual basis? 

Mr. Auten. Estimated basis. 

Mr. Passman. Eliminating any excessive provisions up to date, 
what will the actual cost of rail transportation and terminal charges 
be for the fiscal year 1953? 


Mr. Auten. $352.550,000. That is our best estimate. 
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SELECTION OF TYPES OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Passman. What standard do you use for determining whether 
ther means of transportation should be used, such as buslines, high 
way post offices, or trucks ? 
Mr. AuLEN. The basic standard for this is the ability of each 
edium of transportation to perform the best transportation job. 
(s I tried to bring out before, we feel there is a sphere where the 
otortruck can do a better job than any other medium. There is an 
ner sphere where the buslines in cert: vin kinds ot mail can oe 
iaterial improvements. ‘The same is true of the highway post offic 
1 nd the same way with trucks and the same way with airlines naa 
e railroads. I believe it is an economic problem. 
Mr. PassMan. Does the Postmaster General have any authority to 
select the means of transportation which is the cheapest or fastest ? 
Mr. Auten. He has authority to select the most reasonable and 
fastest transportation, but there are many limitations. 
Mr. Passman. Also the cheapest, do you think ¢ 
Mr. AuueN. I do not believe there is anything cheap about the mail. 


SURVEY OF SPACE IN RATLROAD CARS 


Mr. PASSMAN. H: as the new administr: ation of the Post Office De 
partment reviewed the method of committing for space in railroad 
cars ¢ 

Mr. Auten. That subject is now being extensively studied by the 
Bureau of Transportation. 


TERMINAL CHARGES 


Mr. PassMan. What progress is being made in the settlement of 
terminal charges ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Several meetings have been held with the railroads and 
there are still some real basic problems and difficulties in the settie- 

ient of them from the standpoint of the Bureau of ‘Transportation. 
The determination of these terminal charges and the verification of 
them is an extremely costly clerical procedure. Atten ipts have been 
made to work out formulas for simplification. As of the present time 
such formulas that have been developed have not been satisfactery to 
the railroads, the main reason being that the long-haul railroads do not 
have the same problem as do the short-haul railroads. In any form- 
ular of averages some, theoretically, are overpaid and others, theo- 
retically, are underpaid. 

Mr. Passman. Does the Department have any suggestions for simp- 
lification of the procedure for paying terminal charges ¢ 

Mr. Aten. The Department is studying this very thoroughly, 
realizing we must come up with some simplified solution. 


rece 


asent 


Domestic AND Foreign Atr Matrt Servic 


ms CanrieLp. The justifications for account numbers 331 and 3: 
ill be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justifications are as follows: ) 
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PRANPORTATIO 

Chis activity covers transportation of mail by air between points within 

ted States and Alaska, and to United States Territories and possessions ; 
countries 

nat for this ac ty are made by the Civil Aeronautics Board a 

forth in the following lett rom the executive director dated March 6, 1953 
In response to your request tor re ised estimates of small pay requireme! 

for certificated airmail ¢:% lt for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954, there 


immarized bel cu I { a vy. groups of ¢: el 


$4, 444, 000 
, 59, 000 


000 


O00 
000 


», OOO 


000 


1. 000 
000 


000 34. 926. 000 


000 44, 665, 000 


79, 591, 000 


As in the past, these estimates reflect levels of mail pay based upon current 
route structures, and do not purport to include the effect upon mail pay 
proposed route extensions or modifications 

Che Post Office Department classifies certificated carriers in a different manr 
than the Civil Aeronautics Board. The general classification of internatio 
carriers by the Post Office Department includes (a) transatlantic carriers, Lat 
American carriers, transpacific carriers, and international stub-end operations of 
domestic carriers; (0) classification of international carriers by Civil Aeronautics 
Board includes the above-mentioned categories plus Hawaiian, States-Alas! 
Intra-Alaska, and Caribbean-Atlantic operations. 

The accounts of the Department which make up this activity are as follow 


Increast 
or dect 


( 


late 
54 


] 
| 
| 


$72, 634, 000 $74, 749, 000 +$2, 1 
63, 264, 000 33. 724. 000 14 


$5, 898, 000 38, 473, 000 


Domestic airmail service, increase $2,115,000.—An analysis of this account fo! 
1954 follows: 


$37, 370, 000 $39, 823, 000 +-$2, 4 
5, 264, 000 34, 926, 000 


72, 634, 000 74, 749, 000 
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allotment account provides for the payment of compensation to United 


es domestic, Territorial, and Alaska certificated airlines for transporting 
at rates prescribed by the Civil Aeronauties Board. 
reign airmail service, increase $460,000 This account for 1954 is as follows: 


19, 202, OO 05°, $143, 000 
44. 062, 000 4 , +-603, 000 


63, 264, 000 63, 72 +460, 000 


‘his allotment provides for the payment of compensation due certificated 
United States airlines for the carrying of international mail at rates prescribed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and due foreign air carriers for the transporta- 
tion of United States mail at rates prescribed by agreements and conventions, 
[his estimate is based upon subsidy payments, and additional costs estimated by 

e Civil Aeronuatics Board as due to be paid to these carriers. 

At the Universal Postal Union Congress held in Brussels, Belgium, during 
May and June 1952, it was decided that effective July 1, 1953, rates paid foreign- 

r air carriers for transportation of United States international mails will be 

uced from 6 and 3 postal gold francs per ton kilometer (a combination flat 
rate of 5 postal gold francs for service to and through Europe), to 4 and 3 postal 

ld franes. The majority of our payments to foreign-flag carriers will be 

luced from 5 to 4 postal gold francs, or an overall reduction to these carriers 
f approximately 20 percent. 

The combined effect of these calculations is an increase in 1954 of $460,000. 


SUBSIDIES FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ATRLINES 


Mr. Passman. How much is in the budget request for subsidies for 
lomestic and foreign airlines? 

Mr. Auten. The total figure is $79,591,000. That is the figure that 
s submitted to the Post Office Department by the CAB. 


AIRMAIL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Passman. Does the Postmaster General have the right to con- 
ract with air carriers! If not, what would be the advantages if he 
as given the right ¢ 

Mr. AtLen. The Postmaster General does not have the right to con- 
ract with air carriers. The Postmaster General does not buy air 

transportation. 

{t the present time the CAB sets the rates that the Post Office 
Department will pay and the rate is applicable, regardless of the 
mount of mail hauled. In the event he were given the authority to 
uy air transportation or to contract for air tr ansportation, it is my 
opinion that the rates paid for airmail could be and should be less than 
those paid today. I am not at all convinced that the rates that the 
airlines receive for airmail should be as much higher as they are than 
rates applicable to express traffic or rates applicable to private 
ndustry. 

Mr. Passman. Are you in a position to state whether or not the 
Postmaster General contemplates asking for a change in the law so 

at he may contract with the airlines for this airline service ? 

Mr. Auuen. I am satisfied the Postmaster General feels that re- 

sions in the law should be made. How they should be made or 
xactly what the revisions should be, I do not know at this time. 
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Mr. Canrte.p. I hope, Mr. Allen, that the program that the Depart 
ment is working on and projecting in this direction is sustained by the 
Congress. Certainly, it will be in the best interests of all the America: 
people. 

Mr. Auxen. It is the feeling of the Postmaster General and thi 
Bureau of Transportation that there are potential movements of ma 
surface mail as well as airmail, which could advantageously be moved 
by air, in the event the Postmaster General had the right to negotiat 
for volume rates, or planeload rates. 

It isthe feeling of the Postmaster General and the Bureau of Trans 
portation that the Post Office Department should have, in conjunctior 
with the movement of airmail, similar rights that he has in « 
junction with the rails, and I refer there, of course, to the fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission establishes the basic rates, while 
the Postmaster General is given the authority to negotiate with in- 
dividual carriers. We think we should have similar authority in cor 


junction with the airlines. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES INVOLVED IN AIRMAIL POLICIES 


Mr. Passman. How many other Federal agencies are involved 
establishing your policies on air mail ? 

Mr. Atien. Well, of course, the CAB, the State Department to 
some degree—to the extent that these internal movements involve 
State Department policies. and the Commerce Department to some 
degree. 


ADVISABILITY OF CARRYING FIRST-CLASS MAIL BY AIR 


Mr. PassMAN. Since subsidies are paid to many airlines regardless 
of the quantity of mail handled, what consideration could be give: 
to carrying first-class mail by air in such cases, thus earning a greate! 
portion of the payments to the airlines and sav ing on surface trans 
portation ¢ 

Mr. Aten. It is my opinion that to do that would represent a mov: 
in absolutely the w rong direction. If we wer to do that, I do not 
think we would encourage over a period of time the intelligent pur 
chase of transportation. I do not believe that we would be following 
the principle of trying to find the right economic sphere for each 
medium of transportation. We have been approached by certain air 
lines who have indicated that, because of the amount of subsidy 
they are now getting, maybe we should give them all the rest of the 
mail. I do not believe that would be the logical thing to do. 

Mr. Passman. What additional costs would be involved if all first 
class mail were carried by air whenever faster service was thus 
provided ? 

Mr. Aten. I do not have a figure indicative of the cost that would 
be incurred at the present time. However, I would say that, in the 
event the Post Office Department were given the right to negotiate 
with carriers, there would be many instances where'the increased cost 
would not be appreciable and, conceivably, might be lower than t 
cost incurred today. 
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THE “ALL UP” PROGRAM IN CANADA 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Allen, what is the “all air” or “all up” program 
Canada? 
Mr. Auten. I would like to furnish for the record a statement on 
“all air” or “all up” program in Canada. 
The statement referred to is as follows:) 
Phe Canadian “all up” air service came about when the Post Office Department 
that Government was required to make additional airmail transportation pay 


nts to their National Airlines. The Canadian Postal Administration decided 
the circumstances they would obtain additional service for this and inaugu 


ted their “all up” service. 

It was commenced on July 1, 1948, and applies only to letter mails, not in excess 

1 ounce, prepaid at 4 cents, which is their regular surface rate. The service 

not publicized in any way, and only those mails that can be expedited are 

patched on a space available basis. Thus there is no assurance given a 
Canadian postal patron that a letter prepaid 4 cents will be given air transporta- 
tion. Instructions authorizing the use of this service are issued only to the larger 
flices at air stop terminals 

The regular domesti¢e airmail postage rate applicable in Canada is 7 cents for 

e first ounce and 5 cents for each additional ounce. 


CLAIMS 


WITNESSES 


ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 


A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 
JAMES T. NELSON, POST-OFFICE INSPECTOR 


tmounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estim 


propriation or estimate inte $5, 750, 000 a5 000 
t mat 32, SSS 


gated balance 


Obligations incurred ii 5, 717, 412 5 r 7 000 


Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual 


Personal and property damage claims $528, 000 000 
Adjustment of losses in the aecounts of postmasters and 

others 66, 000 i, 000 
Indemnitic 4, 660, 728 56. 000 
Claims for money orders invalid by reason of age 462, 684 000 


Obligations incurred 5, 717, 412 5 . 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
1952 = $ be n $5, 717, 412 
1953 5, S00, OOO 
1954 ene ; 7, 280, 000 
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JUSTIFICATIONS OF EsTIMATEs 


Mr. Canrietp. We now reach the appropriation item “Clain 
The appropriate just fications will be inserted in the record at 
point. 

( The just fications are as follows:) 


‘LAIMS, 1954 
Reconcilia nm Of estimate to current appropriation 
Annual appropriations, 1952 (including supplementals) 
Budget estimates, 1953 


Annual Appropriati« 


Second Supplemental 


estimated oblig 


apy ropri: ted t 


nerease in obligation 


000 


000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Purpose of appropriation: This appropriation is for the purpose of paying 
claims arising from personal- and property-damage claims against the Post Offic 
Department; adjustments in the accounts of postmasters and other types 
losses; indemnities to postal patrons for losses of, or damage to, registered 
insured, and collect-on-delivery mails; and claims for money orders inyalid b 
reason of age 

Basis of estimate: With the exception of allotment account 421, “Indemniti: 
domestic mail,” no increase for 1954 is estimated over that provided for 195 
in the other four allotment accounts. This is a conservative estimate, conside 


ing the general increases in postal business, 


INDEMNITIES, Domestic Marni 


Mr. Canrievtp. The justifications for account 421 will be inserted 
the record at this point. 
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(The justifications are as follows :) 


ndemnities, domestic mail, increase, $1,480,000.—An analysis of this account 
1954 is as follows: 


Object classification 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
Estimated obligations, 1953 


- $4,512, 000 
Estimate, 1954 


5, 992, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease ({ ) +-1. 480, OOO 


his allotment is for the payment of incdemnities for losses of, or dam: 
iestie registered, insured, and ¢. o. d. articles mailed in current and 


“e to 
prior 


More than 90 percent of the number of claims received and processed are for 
red mail The estimate is based on the number of claims in relation to the 
mber of mailings, as follows: 


-average cost per claim in 1952 was $9.11 and substantially the same aver 
is used in arriving at the estimated cost of claims processed in 1953 and 1954. 
hile the number of claims received and Lrocessed each year remains rela- 
y constant, as indicated by the foregoing table, such claims may be paid 

funds currently available. The language of the appropriation from which 

‘claims are paid permits the settlement of claims and prior fiscal years 
nds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 were insufficient to pay all proc 
d claims and therefore some of the claims received and processed during 
it year were paid from 1951 appropriation and some are to be paid from the 
% appropriation The latter payments from the 19538 appropriation will de 
te the insufficient 1953 funds, with the result that 1978 and prior year claims 

nting to $851,000 must be carried forward to 1954. Claims to be received 

processed in 1954 amount to $629,000 in excess of funds appropriated in 1953, 

ra total increase of $1,480,000 in 1954 to provide sufficient funds to bring 
ount into balance, as indicated by the following tabulation : 


192, 000 


Mr. Passman. Under account 421, how much of this budget request 
s the result of a deficiency in funds in previous years? Is that amount 
S85 1.000 4 


Mr. Rorserrson. That is the correct figure, sir. 


Unparip Monry Orpvers 


Mr. Canrietp. We now reach account 481 and the appropriate 
stifications for that account will be inserted in the record at this 
omt. 





(The justifications are as follows:) 
Unpaid money orders.—An analysis of this account is as follows: 


Object classification 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities : 
Estimated obligations, 1953 S650, OO 


Estimate, 1954 650, 000 


Increase (4 ecTes » ) 

This allotment account is for » purpose of paying for the face value 
unpaid money orders more than 1 year old which by law (359 U. 8S. C. 718) hi: 
become invalid for payment and for which the only means of reimburseme 
to holders is provided by appropriation from postal revenues. 

During the fiscal year 1950 there were approximately 303,729,341 money 
orders issued and in 1951 there were 322,933,646 such orders issued. The actu 
amount paid in 1952 for money orders issued during prior years because of ag 
was $462,684. Following the discontinuance of postal notes on March $1, 1951 
the number of money orders issued has increased steadily. During 1952 ther 
were 395.255.000 issued and it is estimated that not less than 400,512,000 will bk 
issued in 1953 and over 405 million in 1954. Because of this increase in numb 
it is contemplated that not less than $650,000 will be required in both 1953 and 
1954 for the payment of claims arising from this source 

Mr. Passman. How much has been incurred in this account in the 
first 9 months of 1953 and what will be the total for fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Bruce. $399,768. 

Mr. Passman. What reasons are there to expect a greater require 
ment for this account in 1954? 

Mr. Rorertson. It is not expected to be any greater. 


SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Strom, the staff has prepared a statement, show 
ing estimated costs of subsidies and free services that could be charged 
to other Government agencies and departments, and the total show: 
is $118,196,000. 


Without objection, this statement will be inserted in the record at 


this pont, 
The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated cost of subsidies and free services that could be charged to other 
Government agencies and departments 


Penalty matter for branches of the Government 
other than the Post Office Department : 

1. Postage $33, 000, OOO 
Registry fees, including special delivery 2 OOD, 000 


(NM) 
(6) Franked matter for 
1. Members of Congress 1, 000, 000 
” Other than members of Congress 35, 000 


(f) Subsidies to air lines: 
Foreign 53, 412, 000 
Domestic 26, 179, 000 
iMM) 
(g) Services and facilities to Civil Service Commission’ without 
charge le OO0 
(h) Cost of handling documentary stamps for Treasury Depart 
ment without ch: 
Cost of handling ‘atory bird hunting stamps for Department 
of Interior in exces * reimbursement WK) 


Total 
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Mr. Canrre.p. I would like for you, Mr. Strom, if you will, to re- 
view these figures and advise the committee if they hold in your ree 
rds and insert, also, any statement that your Department might wish 
to make pertaining thereto. 

Mr. Strom. We will be glad to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Cost of subsidies and free services that could be charged to other Government 
agencies and departments, fiscal year 1952 


t) Penalty matter for branches of the Government other than the Post Office 
Department: 
1. Postage $32 


762, 930 
2. Registry fees, including special delivery 1, 949, 591 
Total 34, 712, 521 


b) Franked matter for: 
1. Members of Congress 1, 647, 142 
2. Other thun Members of Congress 54. 360 


Total 1, 701, 502 


f) Subsidies to airlines 
Foreign 88, 545, 000 
Lromestic g 31, 772, 000 


Total , 317, 000 


(g) Services and facilities to Civil Service Commission without 

charge 2, 173, 340 
h) Cost of handling documentary stamps for Treasury Department 

without charge 285, 740 
i) Loss on sale of U. S. Savings Bonds and Stamps for Treasury 

Department on reimbursable basis 387 
j) Cost of handling migratory bird hunting stamps for Department 

of Interior in excess of reimbursement 151, 868 


Total 109, 690, 558 
Resrarcu Items 


Mr. Canrieip. Mr. Strom, there have been suggested to the com- 
mittee 15 items for research. A list of these items will be inserted in 
the record at this point and will be furnished the Department, with 
the request that the Department indicate how many of these items 
may be under study at this time and any comment the Department 
lesires to make concerning others. 

Mr. Srrom. I understand you would like to have that inserted in 
the record ? 

Mr. Canrrievp. That is right. 

Mr. Srrom. We will doso, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Item 1. Consider possibility of eliminating recordkeeping on a greater portion 
of insured mail (now eliminated only on minimum rate items, valued at less 
than $5 each). 

The Bureau of Finance is now considering the advisability of establishing a 
minimum insurance fee for values up to $10 and thus eliminating recordkeeping 
for values between $5 and $10. 

Item 2. Determine means of simplifying the complicated accounting for c. o. d. 
mail (since this is a self-controlling operation, recording may probably be limited 
to accountability for the eash proceeds and not for the parcels themselves). 


83158—53——-15 
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Outside of making a detailed study, it is believed that the accounting for c. 0. d 
mail is relatively simple. When parcels are received at a post office for delivery 
a record thereof is made in order to establish cash accountability of the office 
Receipts are taken from the employees who are charged with the delivery thereof 
from which the collecting employee is relieved when he turns in the cash. At 
that point, the c. o. d. tag becomes a money order application. Likewise, the 
employee is relieved of the accountability if he is unable to make the collection 
and the parcel is returned to the sender under a postage guaranty and recorded 
accordingly 

Item 3. Determine whether advances to airline carriers can be made by some 
other department or agency of the Government than the Post Office. 

It is assumed that this item is intended to cover the subsidy payments to air 
line carriers. It is believed that such payments can be made by another agency 
of Government provided the law is amended and that appropriations are made to 
the paying agency for this purpose. 

Item 4. Study the possibility of handling large shipments of second- and third 
class mail outside of mailbags;: and the desirability of more rigid requirements 
for preparing, folding, and addressing second-class mail. 

The proposal in this item is not understood inasmuch as second- and third-class 
mail consists of small pieces, third class never over 8 ounces. Such pieces are 
handled more advantageously if dispatched in mailbags for a particular post 
office or unit of distribution 

With reference to more rigid requirements for preparing, folding, and address 
ing second-class mail, the Department is in accord therewith and believes it 
would be advantageous to study this suggestion. 

Item 5. Determine the extent to which the Post Office Department has re 
lieved the railroads of expenses in the new handling of parcel post under the 
revised-size limits, and the means of adjusting railroad charges to compensate 

The Department is of the opinion that this is a subject which warrants study 

Item 6. Determine the extent to which surety companies were held responsible 
under the Boston payroll frauds. 

The Department made demands on surety companies in all cases where the 
employees did not promptly respond to demands for collection and at present 
time there is approximately $3,000 outstanding in demands which have not been 
satisfied. 

Item 7. A study of methods, costs, and possible economies in handling dead 
letters and dead parcel post (including charges made for this service). 

The handling of dead letters and dead parcel post is a subject under study 
by the inspection service. Some new equipment is involved, particularly letter 
openers and an order has been placed for the purchase thereof. The opening 
equipment is also provided with counters which will eliminate the necessity for 
hand counting the 23 million dead letters handled annually. 

Item 8. Testing of possible use of postage meters in postage-due sections in 
large post offices. 

The testing of meters in postage-due sections in the large post offices has beet 
under way for some time. 

Item 9. Research in time records and payroll procedures generally, aimed at 
establishing uniformity in comparable offices. 

A test of the use of punchcard checks is being earried on in four offices and 
payroll machines manufactured by the National Cash Register Co. and a revision 
of the system is under test in the Washington post office. The answer to the 
practicability of the new payroll machine should be obtained by the end of this 
calendar year. 

Item 10. Determination of methods and securing of authority required to 
reduce number of allowances to post offices, thus permitting greater flexibility 
in their financial operation and reducing great amount of clerical work. 

Greater flexibility in the use of funds in post offices is desirable, however, this 
is a matter which will require thorouch study if the requirements of section 1211 
of the antideficiency law is to be effective. The Department is willing to study 
the problem 

Item 11. Research as to methods of promotion now uséd for employees and 
ways of making promotions on basis of ability. 

The present methods of promotion for clerical and carrier grades are provided 
by law. Under law and regulations senior qualified employees must be con- 
sidered in filling supervisory vacancies. The Department is studying this mat- 
ter with representatives of the Civil Service Commission. We feel sure a much 
better promotion system will result. 
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Item 12. Studies of comparative pay scales for equivalent employee work 
within the various bureaus and with other Government services (clerks, typists, 
custodial employees, ete. ). 

It is assumed that this item relates to the services of employees in the field 
No study of field classifications of any consequence has been made since the 
salary law was enacted in 1945. It is believed that this is a matter which should 
receive attention and study by the Department in connection with legislation 
which would establish like pay for like work. Such a study could involve a com- 
hination of cost of living with prevailing local wage scales. 

Item 13. Studies to determine extent of abuses of sick leave by employees and 
means of securing better control; and of annual leave by postmasters to require 
nonaccumulation and thereby reducing terminal leave payments 

The Chief Post Office Inspector is making studies of abuses of sick leave 
which have come to his attention and steps are being taken to secure better con 
trol of sick leave. With reference to the accumulation of annual leave, this 
matter is now under control through recently enacted legislation. 

Item 14. Determination of methods of controlling operations of post office 
cafeterias and other nonmail revenue operations ; consideration of operating such 
activities on a concession basis. 

In effect, the cafeterias are now operating on a concession basis in that con 
essions generally are made to employee welfare organizations. However, the 
Department is of the opinion that control of the operation of the post office 

afeterias and vending machine operations are worthy of study. 

Item 15. Research as to methods of securing participation of postmasters and 
ey employees in fixing management and operating policies and in disseminating 
them (including periodic conferences or meetings on objectives, methods, statis 
tical results, ete.; and closer contact with the field by officials in Washington). 

The Department is in favor of meetings of employees for the purpose of im- 
parting management and operating policy information. It also believes that the 
field should be visited more often by officials from Washington so they can be- 
ome more familiar with field problems. It is believed that this is a matter 
which should be given serious consideration in devising and setting up the train- 
ing program, 


Post Orrice Box 574 


Mr. Canrtetp. I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
point an article appearing on page 1 of the Washington Times-Herald 
of this date captioned, “P. O. Box Picked by Reds Won’t Help Them 
Any,” with the subeaption, “Coast Guard Group Holds the Key.” 
There is some comment in the article by Inspector James T. Nelson, 
who has been a witness before this committee. I would like to have 
Mr. Nelson insert any new comment that he may care to make follow- 
ing the insertion. 

Mr. Srrom. In the record? 

Mr. Canrrevp. That is right. 

(The newspaper article referred to is as follows :) 


Post OFFIcE Box PIcKEpD BY ReDs Won’t Hetep THEM ANY 
Coast GuARD Group HoLDs THE Kry 


“If they had gone all over the country to find a post office box holder, they 
couldn’t have found one more unfriendly,” said holders of Post Office Box 574 
Sunday. The box was the one the Communists in Korea told American infantry- 
men to write to if they want “peace” and an end to the “fighting.” 

Attorney Daniel S. Ring told newsmen the box holder is the Chief Warrant 
and Warrant Officers Association, United States Coast Guard. 

Ring, who was mystified just as much as association members here, thought 
the Reds either made a mistake—or it was just another hoax. 


BROADCAST TO GI's 


In a Communist propaganda broadcast heard by GI's on Korea’s west front 
Friday night, the Communists said: 

“We are asking for peace and to stop the fighting. Let the folks back home 
write to post office box 574, Washington, D. C., to ask for peace.” 
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Ring said Postal Inspector James T. Nelson reached him Saturday shortly 
after the International News Service reported the message in dispatch from 
Seoul. 

Mr. Netson. On Friday the Communists in Korea broadcast to ou 
troops that if the folks at home wanted peace they should write to 
Post Office Box 574 at Washington, D. C., and present their plea there 
The news services picked this up and importuned the Post Office 
Department to disclose the name of the holder of the box. That, : 
course, is never done by the Post Office Department without authority 
from the boxholder. 

We immediately ascertained the identity of the boxholder and co 
tacted them as soon as possible. The attorney for the boxholder, M 
Daniel Ring, then gave a statement to the news services concerning the 
ownership of the box. The box is rented by the United States Coast 
Guard Chief Warrant and Warrant Officers Association. All are 
either members or former members of the United States Coast Guard 
Their stationery carries the box number, and of course they are likely 
to write to people all over the world. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I take it, Mr. Nelson, that is some Red needling that 
will not pay off. They picked the wrong box. 

Mr. Newtson. It seems so. 

Mr. Gary. Have the boxholders received any mail as a result? 

Mr. Nexson. I know nothing about that except what I have seen in 
the newspapers. The report I saw said they had gotten 3 letters along 
that line, and 1 was apparently an inquiry from a newspaper. 

Mr. Canrretp. Gentlemen, the committee now stands in adjourn 
ment until 9:30 tomorrow morning, when we will meet to hear presen 
tations on the part of Members of Congress. 


Tuespay, May 5, 1953. 


Survey anp Strupy or Post Orricre Orerations py Post OFrricr 
AND Crvin Service CoMMITTrEE 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Cc. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 

J. T. NELSON, POST-OFFICE INSPECTOR 


Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Hook, pursuant to authority contained in House 
Resolution 32, 83d Congress, approved February 24, 1953, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service is presently engaged in a survey 
and study of the postal service. The purpose of the survey and study 
is to determine where savings may be made in order to reduce the 
nearly $700 million deficit facing the Post Office Department this year. 

House Resolution 32 authorizes the Post Office ‘and Civil Service 
Committee to make studies and investigations of all matters under 
its jurisdiction. In carrying out this responsibility as it relates to the 
postal service, a subcommittee, headed by the gentlewomen from New 
York, Mrs. St. George, was appointed to concern itself with postal 





operations, and has made a preliminary report under date of April 16, 
1953. This report contains criticisms with recommendations. Is the 
Department prepared at this time to make any comment thereon ? 

Mr. Hook. The report submitted by the subcommittee of er House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, headed by Mrs. St. George, 
was received in the Department just before these appropriations hear- 

gs began, and we only have been able to make a superficial study 

e* 

We believe it, in the main, to be an excellent report, covering a 
creat many phases of the postal service. Many of the suggestions in 
he report require a thorough and long-range study before concrete 
decisions and action may be taken. We plan to examine each recom- 

endation with a view to determining whether or not it is possible to 
dopt and apply it. 

t is also our understanding that this report itself is of a preliminary 
iture, and further hearings will be held on some of the aspects of the 
ervice that it covers. 

Mr. James. There is one recommendation in this report that I hope 
will receive very thorough investigation, although that may be too 
much to hope for, and that is the one in which the subcommittee recom- 
mends— 


that all postal rates be established by a ratemaking board within the Post Office 
Department. A similar recommendation was made by this committee when 
studies were made in the 80th Congress, 


The Department has an advisory board, 
Mr. Hook. That is right. 
Mr. James. Would ratemaking not be a natural function of that 


board? That board already exists and is able to function if rate- 
making authority is voted, is it not? 

Mr. Hoox. The board is set up by statute and appointed by the Presi 
dent to advise the Postmaster General on the general prob ‘lems of the 
post-oflice establishment. Offhand I would doubt that it would be 
appropriate for that particular board to pass on rate matters. 

Mr. James. Cf course, I understand it would require authority by 
legislation, but it just seems to me that having postal rates made 1} 
almost all instances by the Congress is far from businesslike. Con- 
gress can only know what it is told by the people who operate the 
Post Office Department, and the Congress is sometimes influenced 
pressure. I think it was our determination in the last session to in- 

rease the postal rates on certain types of mail by 30 percent, I believe, 

which was a perfectly proper thing to do in view of stated costs, but 
ifter the pre ssure was put on by large mailers the Congress ina ‘ided 
not to do it, at least not all at once. If making postal rates could 
be taken out of the hands of Ceiaaiens and put where pressure could 
not be so generally applied, T believe something might be done that 
would be more realistic in the matter of ratemaking. 

Mr. Hook. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I have read the St. George 
report with very great interest. I think it is excellent. Some of the 
recommendations in the report have been advocated by this com- 
mittee over a long period of time, and I am very much in hopes that 
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the Department is going to give it very careful consideration and 
study. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an opportunity t 
read the St. George report in its entirety. The following stateme: 
may he re petitious, but for the record I woul | like to state that I hope 

Congress, in its wisdom, will repeal certain restrictive legislati: 
pass new legislation giving the Postmaster General the power ti 


1X postal rates. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGI 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Hook, there are several proposed changes in 
language. At this point in the record the justification should be, and 
without objection will be, inserted. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


LANGUAGI 


connection with the revision of the 1954 budget the following language 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


‘for expenses necessary for general administration of the postal service, ope 
ation of the inspection service, and the conduct of a research and development 
program, including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 5a): [$250,000 to be available exclusively for procurement hy 
contract of things and services related to design, development, and constructior 
of equipment used in postal operations, and for contracts for management 
tudies:J rewards for information and services concerning violations of posta 
laws and regulations, current and prior fiscal vears, in accordance with regula 
tions of the Postmaster General in effect at the time the services are rendered 
or information furnished: and expenses of delegates designated by the Post 
master General to attend meetings and congresses for the purpose of making 
postal arrangements with foreign governments pursuant to law: and the ey 
penses of delegates provided for herein and not to exceed $20,000 for rewards 
is provided for herein, shall be paid in the discretion of the Postmaster Genera 
and accounted for solely on his certificate ; $22,000,000. 


“POSTAL OPERATIONS 
kor expenses necessary for postal operations, not otherwise provided for, and 
for other activities conducted by the Post Office Department pursuant to law, 
including [$500,000 to be available exclusively for manufacture and procure 
me _ of improved devices for postal operations and other activities: $510,000 
to available exclusively for the purchase of trucks, tractors, and trailers 
and] storage and repair of vehicles owned by, or under contro) of, units of the 
tional Guard and departments and agencies of the Federal Government where 
repairs are made necessary because of utilization of such vehicles in the posta 
service, and not in excess of £500,000 to carry out the purposes of Publie Law 51 
pproved July 11, 1952 : €$2.150.000,000: Provided, That during the current fisca 
vear the inventory of trucks and tractors of the Post Office Department shall not 
exceed eighteen thousand such vehicles at any time] $2,230,700,000. 

‘Spe 200 Vot to exceed 5 per centum of any appropri iation available to the 
Post Offies De partment for the eurrent fiscal uvear may he transferred, with the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, to any other such appropriation or appropri 
ations: but the appropriation “General administration” shall not be increased bi 

$70,000,000 as a result of such transfers. 
206. Functions financed by the appropriations for the current fiscal yea 

“General administration” and for “Postal operations,” and the amounts ap 
propriated therefor, mau be transferred. in addition to the appropriation. trans 
fers otherwise authorized in this Act and with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, between such appropriations to the extent necessary to improve adminis- 
tration and operations.” 
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Che above language differs from that in the printed budget document in the 


wing respects: 
In the appropriation “General administration’ 
triction concerning the limitation of funds for the 
things and services of $250,000 as well as the restriction in “Postal opera- 
ns” concerning the expenditure of $500,000 for improved postal devices. Thes 
tations were originally placed in the appropriation act for the purpose of 

anteeing that the Department would engage in research activities and pur 
se modern mechanical equipment for the postal service. As this language 
npers rather than helps in the matter of providing for the necessary manage 
pplications of modern managerial methods and equip 
language he deleted. For similar reasons, the dele 
’ allocating funds for the purchase of 


’ it is proposed to eliminate the 
procurement by contract 


ment Surveys and other a 
ent. it is requested that the 
on of the provision in “Postal operations’ 
rucks, tractors, and trailers appears desirable. 

The additional language with reference to Public 
nder “Postal operations” to permit the Department to modernize and enlarge 
he mail equipment shops. While the sum of $500,000 is included in the estimate 
section 12 of title 41, United States Code, indicates that specific 


Law 513 appears necessary 


r that purpose, 
ference is required in the appropriation language. 

The amendments provided by sections 205 and 206 are for the purpose of pro 
iding sufficient flexibility to permit the type of organization at the management 
the desired objectives for savings accomplished in the field. In 
der to provide a management structure that will be able to cope with a con 
nually expanding postal service, considerable change will have to be made in 
Some transfers of functions between ap 
e of poten 


el to achieve 


the present management operations 

propriaitons will probably be necessary in order to take full advantag 
lsavings. For these reasons this flexibility is essential 

Mr. Canrrerp. Will vou discuss the proposed changes. Mr. Tlook? 

Mr. Hook. We have discussed this before, Mr. Chairman. I do not 


cow how much additional detail you would like. We believe that 


flexibility is crucial to our whole operation. As I pointed out before, 
ur general administ ration funds were reduced materially. The orig! 


1] requests for the $2 million increase were made by our predecessors 
for the main ore of catching up with our backlog in inspection 
work, 
provements in management services and in the mechanical 

ents that are necessary on a very broad seale to put this a ration 
on a scientifically sound basis. So that, being faced with the budget 
as it stood when we received it. the only way that we could properly 
request relief was through ap propriation langu: age which would give 
the new management of the postal establishment the ability to tr insfet 


and not for the purpose of giving us necessary funds for im- 
improve 


funds between appropriations as savings were made 

It would be impossible to carry out our objectives, and we believe 
vour objectives, of improved service without this flexibility: and, 
given the authority in the language. we would certainly exercise it in 

1 Most responsil le manner, 

Mr. Passaran. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrecp. For some years this committee has been extremely 
critical of the Post Office Department, charging the Department with 
dragging their feet in modernization and mechanization. Of course, 

hat includes research. You believe now that, without this flexibility 
approach, you will be unable to do the job that we expect you to do, 
and most certainly the people of the United States expect you to do, 

| improving postal service throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Hoox. That is what we believe. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Canrretp. This is your first year, and you feel that without the 

flexibility clause you will be severely handic: apped in putting into 
effect the program that the Postmaster General has outlined to us? 
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Mr. Hoox. That is true, Mr. Chairman. In addition to the flex 
bility, of course, we ee | have money in our general administr ation 
appropriation that can be spent immediately in this area, which wi 
permit us to go into operation as quic kly as ‘possib le and not wait fo 
savings which will take many months to develop. Flexibility davive: 
from future savings is the minimum rather than the maximum. 

Mr. CanFietp. Any questions! Mr. Gary / 

Mr. Gary. No. 

Mr. CAnFretp. Mr. James? 

Mr. James. No. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Passman? 

Mr. Passman. No. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Hook, will you be good enough to tell the Post 
master General that we of this subcommittee have been ve ry pleased 
with the presentation made before the committee this year, and are 
anxious to cooperate as best we can in promoting the program that has 
been outlined to improve service and keep down postal costs over the 
United States. 

Mr. Gary. I would like to express that same sentiment for the min 
ority members of the committee. He will certainly have our full co 
operation and assistance in any program designed to improve the 
pe stal service and to decrease the expense of operation. 

Mr. Hoox. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Gary, in behalf of the Post 
master General, may I express to you and to the committee our very 
great appreciation of your extreme courtesy, your real interest and 
your deep knowledge of the postal problems which we are determined 
to solve with your help—the help of Congress. It has been a most 
pleasant as well as informative series of hearings, and we all are very 
appreciative of your courtesy, interest, and attention. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Canrtetp. I will add at this point, too, Mr. Hook: It has beer 
very reassuring to me, as chairman of this subcommittee, to note th 
grasp that the new team of the Post Office Department has of postal 
problems, and to note also their determination to meet and cure the 
ills that beset the Department. 


Tuespay, May 5, 1953. 
Post Orricr REORGANIZATION 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Canrrecp. We are very pleased to have before us this morning 
Representative Charles B. Deane of the Eighth Congressional District 
of North Caroling whom we all know to be one of the finest, ablest. 
hardest working Members of the House of Representatives. 

Representative Deane is here this morning to discuss a postal situa 
tion in his own area. Congressman Deane, we will be very glad to 
hear from you at this time. 
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Mr. Deanr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE POSTAL SERVICE IN WILKES COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be repetitious in what I may say 
oncerning a plan to reorganize and bring efficiency and economy 
nto the oper: i “aren of the postal service in Wilkes C ounty, located in 
ny congressional district. 

This pli in h: as be come the subject of Convers: ition among key groups 
n many sections of the country, and I understand the Postmaster 
Gener al ap pes ared before your committee and set forth his views on 

» Wilkes County plan. In view of the unusual interest in this plan 
<4 since the Post Office and Civil Service C aoe of the House 

is recently sent a special investigator down to Wilkes County, I 
lesire to fill in some of the missing links a this study. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not deserve any special credit for 
this reorganization. I feel that the c redit should go to Mr. Tom J. 
Cheek, the district superintendent of mails out of the Greensboro, 
N. C., postal terminal. 

It was in April 1952 that the idea first was brought to my attention. 
I sat down and had a long chat with Mr. Cheek and, briefly stated, the 
original Wilkes County plan would eliminate 21 fourth-class post 
offices, 13 star routes, would change the line of travel of 7 other star 
routes, and would consolidate and transfer 17 rural saline it would 
iid. I think, 1 rural route. This reorganization plan would bring 
ural delivery service to 518 families in rural Wilkes County now with- 
out rural mail service, and would result in an annual savings of 
S36.647.67. 

My first reaction to this proposal was the political impact. I knew 
that there would be terrific opposition, but after I went into it and 
studied it carefully from every angle, I felt to oppose it I would not 
have a leg to sti and upon. 

Thereafter, I began to make contacts with the Department. The 
telephone calls from my office brought the answer, or the reply, that 
the matter was being studied and no action has been taken. I felt 
ifter several months that they should reach a decision one way or 
the other and so advised the Post Office Department. 

On October 6, 1952. after the re port was submitted in the previous 
\pril, I received this letter from Mr. Joseph J. Lawler, Assistant 
Postmaster General, dated October 6, in which he stated the following: 


Further reference is made to a survey looking to rearrangement of rural 
7 


ind star-route services in Wilkes County, N. (., involving the discontinuance 
fa large number of post offices 

It was decided by this Bureau that the plan submitted was not feasible in 
iew of the large number of post offices that would have to be discontinued, 
However, the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Transportation, was 
nformed that if that Bureau decided to proceed further in the matter, and 
plan should be submitted to rearrange rural routes in connection with the 
liscontinuance of star-route service without involving discontinuance of post 
ffices, the matter would be given further attention in this Bureau. 


Having become convinced that the plan was not only in the interest 
f the patrons but would also bring efficiency and economy, I felt the 
De partment was making a serious mistake and I so advised the De -part- 
ent and asked that a representative of the Department come to my 





office. We went over the survey thoroughly and I expressed the view 
that in view of improved highways and roads, the Department should 
approve the plan. In fact, I wrote a letter to Mr. C. B. Uttley, 
Assistant Postmaster General, dated December 8, 1952, I pointed out 

In one way it does seem to be a rather far-reaching decision, yet I am < 
vinced that even though I may lose temporarily in votes, that in the 
run the improved mail service, not to mention the large net savings, which 
must be interested in, will in the days to come result in rich dividends. 

When the new Congress convenes, I shall seek an opportunity to appear befor 
the Post Office Appropriations Subcommittee which will be headed in the ne 
Congress by my friend, Gordon Canfield, and testify to what savings can take 
place when the Congressmen and the Department stand together. 

On December 31, 1952, Mr. Uttley advised that the rearrangement of 
the postal service in W ‘kes County would become effective February 
1, 1953. 

The notices then went out and the storms descended and the floods 
came, SO to speak. 

I might say right here that early in January I received a telephone 

call from this county, from a key political leader, in which T was 
requested to let the matter coast along and they felt the new adminis 
tration would handle it and for me not to be worried with this problem 

I sent a letter to a key Democratic and a key Republican leader 
Wilkes County, and among other things I said: 

I have been among the few Congressmen advocating the elimination of th: 
postal service from congressional influence. In other words, it should be com- 
pletely subject to civil and career service. I guess the Post Office Department 
needs more reorganization than any other branch of the Federal Governmnet 

I went on to say: 

I realize that a large number of people are involved. I certainly want to do 
the right thing. As indicated in the beginning, this has presented to me a ver 
serious decision. From the start I tried to maintain an open mind since | 


wanted to reach a decision on the basis of what was right instead of who was 
right 

I further pointed out: 

Fifty, sixty, or seventy-five years of history will be uprooted, so to speak, | 
I want to emphasize the fact that I have not withheld from the Department 
any information that had been submitted to me by individuals. 

I further told these gentlemen: 

Much is said these days about the cost of Government, reducing Government 
expenses and bringing efficiency into the operations. I sometimes wonder if 
we are really serious. Just as long as I remain in Congress I shall certainly 
work for the very best interest of Wilkes County. 

When my position became clear I began to receive more and more 
opposition and on January 17, 1953, a mass meeting was held at the 
county seat in Wilkes County where some 450 citizens were present. 
The State press—some 4 or 5 large dailies—sent special cor respondents 
to the meeting and I hold here in my hand newspaper clippings i! 
which they go on to say many things, such as were contained in this 
magazine, the Postmasters’ Advocate, of April 1953 in an editorial 
headed “Service Deficit.” Much of the same language was expressed 
at that meeting. All in all, I received a flood of letters. I received 
503 letters opposing it, not to mention the hundreds of names that 
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vere attached to petitions. I only received 23 letters in favor of 
the program. 

Mr. Gary. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Gary. Was that mass meeting the one at which they attacked 
I ie ¢ 

Mr. Deane. No. This took place I think at one of the later meetings 
[ believe, Mr. Gary. 

Here is a letter from an old friend of mine, dated January 22, 
953, and he goes on to say as follows: 


I notice that the Greensboro Daily quoted you as being in favor of the bill— 
he speaks of it as a bill— 
and to abolish the 21 post offices here in the county. I am telling you frankly 
hat you will feel the effects of this when another election comes around in 
Wilkes County. I have always favored you in elections, but you will have to 
change your opinion here some if I do it any more. You had better listen to the 
masses of the people 
and so forth. 

Mr. CanrreLtp. What was the date of that meeting? 

Mr. Deane. January 17, 1953. 

Thereafter the opposition advised with Mr. Summerfield, the Post- 
master General. Mr. Summerfield gave out an order changing the 
effective date from February 1 to February 28. 

In the meantime Mr. M. H. Ackerman of Atlanta, the postal inspec- 
tor in charge, together with several other inspectors, were called to 
nother mass meeting in Wilkes County on February 16, 1953, and it 
was at this meeting that Congressman Gary’s name was mentioned, 
which I will bring up a little bit later. 

Mr. Ackerman and some 5 or 6 inspectors went into the objections 
very carefully. Mr. Ackerman and his team of inspectors confirmed 
the original survey. 

In view of that decision another mass meeting was held on March 
7, 1953, and in this particular meeting the inspectors were bitterly 
criticized. The press reported that the Department action was undem- 
ocratic and that the protesting group would bypass the inspectors and 
go to the top of the Department. 

It was my feeling, which I expressed publicly, that the new admin- 
stration certainly should have the right to review the order and I 
wrote to Mr. Summerfield under date of February 4, 1953, in which 
| quoted a passage from President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message, in which he mentioned directly the need for improvements 
ind efficiency in the postal service. 

I went on to say to Mr. Summerfield: 

It is in the spirit of the above-indicated statement from President Eisenhower 
that I am writing to recommend to you that favorable action be taken by the 
Post Office Department at an early date to put into effect the proposal for the 
rearrangement of postal service in Wilkes County, N. C. Of course, I am anxious 
that all parties concerned in this matter be given a full and adequate oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to have their opinions registered. 

It should be pointed out at the same time, however, that this proposal has now 
been studied and considered by the Post Office Department since the date on 
which it was proposed, April 28,1952. It is my belief that after your Department 
has had time to consider the facts that are already in hand concerning this 
proposal and the new evidence which may be gathered during the month of 
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February, you should follow through and put the order into effect at the ear 
possible date. 

On February 15, 1953, Postmaster Summerfield answered my letter 
indicating the effective date had been postponed until February 28, 
1953, and he further stated: 

Your stand in this matter has inspired my respect and admiration. Some oth: 
course would obviously be an easier one. If efficiency and economy are to 

brought into the Post Office Department many of us must stand together 

at times follow paths where there is strong opposition. I thank you for y: 

support and thank you most sincerely for writing me. 

On March 18, 1953, the attorneys led a delegation of 50 people to 
Washington and the executive session with the Postmaster General, 
as reported by the press, there were some 32 speakers. 

The decision was later reached by the Postmaster General that 
revised plan would go into effect April 1, 1953. Under the revised 
plan, whereas the original plan called for a discontinuance of 21 
fourth-class post offices, 19 were eliminated. 

Under the original plan there was a savings of $36,647.67 and under 
the revised plan based on an estimate by the Department a savings of 
$26,000 was indicated. 

At one of the mass meetings, heretofore mentioned, one of your 
esteemed members, the ranking minority member of your subcom- 
mittee, Congressman Gary, and the former chairman, became a target. 
In view of the statements directed at Mr. Gary, I want to quote from 
a letter from Mr. Gary which appeared in the Greensboro Daily News 
of March 1, 1953, Congressman Gary stated : 

From the record, I should like to quote the statement I made as chairma 
of the Subcommittee on Treasury and Post Office Appropriations of the House 
Committee on Appropriations of the 82d Congress, and Postmaster Genera 
Donaldson's reply Previous to the hearings, a number of fourth-Cclass post 
offices had reported large and increasing losses, in areas which could be efficient!) 
and more economically served by rural routes. 

This was the statement made by Mr. Gary: 

Mr. Gary. I had quite a few of those cases in my district this year. | 
practically every single instance, I have been importuned by the patrons of th 
office to exert my influence to keep the offices open. I have said to them very 
frankly that, as chairman of the committee, I have been urging upon you a 
program of economy, and in the face of the facts that were given to me by. thi 
Post Office Department, I could not consistently urge that the offices be kept 
open, 

Therefore, I have made no representations to the Post Office Department in 
any of the cases, and the offices have been closed. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I think you have to take into consideratio 
Mr. Chairman, the circumstances in each case, which we do. 

Well, in a general way, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, th: at gives the story on Wilkes County. In view of my interest 
in the subject, I began to think in terms of a nationwide survey on 


these fourth-class post offices. 


NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


I realize there are many faithful and loyal postmasters that have 
served these fourth-class offices and in the past they have, perhaps, 
served a need, and in some instances still serve a need. 
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[ think you would be interested in this nationwide survey which 
shows that in the country there are 18,605 of these fourth-class post 
offices. I have it broken down here, and 1 would like to leave this for 
(he record. 

Mr. Canrie._p. Without objection, that material will be inserted at 
this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Selected statistics on fourth class post offices by State and 
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Mr. Deane. The total income from these 18,605 fourth-class offices 
totaled $13,354,596 and the cost of the operation of these offices totaled 
$30,536,149. 

I was interested, as I looked through this list. that the State of Ken- 
tucky leads the list with 1,676 such offices. The income is $599,248 and 
the cost of operation is $1,990,271. The second ranking State is the 
State of Virginia with 1,070, with an income of $609,922 and a cost of 
operat ion of $1,618,117. 

I felt that it would be right to apprise the senior Senators from 
Kentucky and Virginia of this situation. I wrote them and set fort 
the facts outlined and I was interested in receiving a letter from 
Senator Clements to this effect: His letter is dated March 30, 195 

I hasten to assure you of my interest in its contents. I am keenly interested in 
obtaining the best postal service that it is posible for us to have at the lowest 
dollar cost. I am looking into the situation as it relates to Kentucky, along the 
lines of your suggestion. Heretofore the greatest obstacle to the discontinuance 
of some of Kentucky’s fourth-class post offices has been an inadequate road 
system, although in recent years that system has been improved and has resulted 
in the discontinuance of some of the smaller post offices. As a matter of fact, 
the July 1952 supplement of the Postal Guide shows the discontinuance of 38 
fourth-class post offices in Kentucky. 

I set forth these figures, Mr. Chairman, with the belief that not only 
in Wilkes County, but throughout the country, this formula or plan 
could be used. I might borrow the phrase of Secretary Wilson and 

say, “What is good for Wilkes County is also good for the other parts 
of the Nation.’ 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that pretty well covers my statement. 

However, I want to repeat what I stated in the beginning. If there 
is any credit due in the initiation of the Wilkes C ounty plan, it should 
go to this man Tom J. Cheek, the district superintendent of mails out 
of the Greensboro, N. C., office. I hope that your subcommittee may 
have an opportunity to personally visit this great postal terminal i 
Greensboro and observe the efficient manner in which this termin: ai 
being operated. 

I do feel if you expect, as Members of Congress, to bring efficiency 
into the postal system, we will have to take the rebuffs that may come 
from letters like I received. Members of Congress will have to stand 
and work together, otherwise, we are not going to make very much 
progress. 

Mr. CanFretp. Well, Congressman Deane, I think those rebuffs may 
change to salutes in the days to come, and as chairman of this sub- 
committee I want to commend you for what you have done to promote 
this undertaking, which is certainly in the best interests of the postal 
patrons and the taxpayers of the United States. 

It is my understanding that this program was originated under the 
old administration and is being carried out by the new administration. 
Mr. Summerfield, in fact, in his presentation emphasized that fact. 

Is it not true that the group that came to see the Postmaster General 
recently returned home in a happier frame of mind? That was the 
impression that was given this subcommittee by the Postmaster Ge: 
eral when he appeared before us. 

Mr. Deane. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, that is true. After 
the group returned and when they decided to eliminate only 19 of th 
offices, there were individuals who called me long distance to see if | 
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would not urge upon the Department that their particular office be 
brought out from under the plan. They were with the group who came 
ip to see and talk with the Postmaster General. I took the position, 
that I could not support such a move since I had originally supported 
the original plan. 
Mr. CanrreLD. The Wilkes County plan, in which you certainly 
ive had a share in forming, may go down in postal history as the 
eginning of a real reformation. 
I have in my hand here a release from the Post Office Department, 
dated April 30, 1953, which reads as follows: 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield, announced today further develop- 
nents in the so-called Wilkes County plan to give the less populated rural areas 
the country improved postal service at lower cost to the taxpayer. 
Effective May 1, 1953, 14 outmoded rural post offices through Ashe County, N. C., 
ire being replaced by mobile postal facilities giving mail service to patrons’ 
homes. Certain star contract routes are also being consolidated to provide better 
ail service at lower cost to the taxpayer. This modernized mail program for 
Ashe County follows similar action taken in Wilkes County, N. C., on April 1, 


rhe present management of the Post Office Department is introducing this more 
nodern postal service in rural areas as rapidly as possible 
Mr. Summerfield stated. Continuing, he noted 
These developments bring the postal service in step with population shifts 

urring during and since the war and in keeping with the progress made by 

mmunities in providing good paved and gravelled highways. 

Mr. Deane. To that, Mr. Chairman, I might add that I know that 
, fourth-class offices in Hoke County, N. C. and 3 or 4 in Montgomery 
County, N. C. and 1 or 2 in Davidson County, N. C.—each of these 
3 counties in my district, likewise, are in the process of being dis- 
ontinued. 

My mail continues to grow on this subject and I, of course, refer 
t to the Department, but it seems to me that your subcommittee could 
wisely take a stand on the subject, which would give to Members of 
Congress, as well as to the Department, a certain amount of moral 
support that is needed, because you are going to have to have con- 
vressional and senatorial support if this program becomes effective in 
other States. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Deane, you have referred to the very firm stand 
that the former chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Gary, took on this 
ssue in yesteryear, and I can assure you that the present chairman 
of the subcommittee takes a like stand and I feel quite certain that the 
subcommittee will be unanimous to that end. 

When the Postmaster General appeared before us with his orginal 
presentation, he said this: 
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Plans were announced some months ago to close a number of uneconomic 
fourth-class post offices not rendering adequate service to the citizens of that 
is the county and to inaugurate rural delivery service. 

Ge The people of Wilkes County were understandably alarmed and annoyed be- 
iuse they were uninformed as to the advantages they would derive from the 

; hange. But, when a delegation of 60 of their citizens came to Washington to pro- 
Aftel est, and it was explained to them that they would no longer have to travel long 
rf th stances for their mail and, in addition, that there would be a net annual saving 
e if | the taxpayers of over $25,000, the majority became supporters of the plan 
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They took pride, in fact, in being the first to participate in what we intend to be a 
nationwide program with very substantial potential savings 

Congressman Deane, I want to commend you for the contributio: 
you have made in developing and promoting this program, and as one 
of the opposite party faith, 1 would like to say in the record that I wis! 
the protesting parties in North Carolina knew you as well as some of 
your colleagues in the House know you, as a sincere, dedicated Co: 
oressmanh., 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this subcommittee has bee: 
working on this problem for several years, and a good many of these 
offices have been abolished in the past. 

I think Mr. Deane’s activities in this connection have given very 
great impetus to that movement. I want to thank him for the co: 
tribution which he has made. 

The Postmaster General has assured us that he is going to press 
the matter and close other offices in other sections, and I can assurs 
you, Mr. Deane, from what I know about this committee, he is going 
to have the full support of this committee in doing it. I trust that 
he is not going to get too much op pos ition from other Congressmen. 

I can understand how some Congressmen, not appreciating th 
full sionificance of the matter, might try to keep oflices in the 1r OW) 
district, but as this thing gains momentum and the advantages are 
seen, | hope the il opposition is going to cease. 

The changes and improvements that can be made in the Post Offic 
Department will result not only in a savings of money, but in increased 
efliciency. This committee has been hammering for a number of years 
tor those improvements and now it looks as if our efforts are begit 
hing to produce results. 

Mr. Donaldson, in the last 2 years of his administration, started a 
survey to determine desirable improvements in the service. For the 
first time, he established a research department and we have beer 
assured by the new administration that these activities are going 
to be carried on with vigor, and that others will be added. In that, 
certainly, this administration is going to have the full cooperation 
of this subcommittee and I hope we can work out a more efficient 
operat ion at less cost for the posta] service. 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to echo the sentiments 
expressed by yourself and by our colleague, Mr. Gary, of esteem and 
respect which we have for our colleague, Mr. Deane, and our admira 
tion of his courage in pursuing the matter which he has laid before 
us today. The first thought that might occur to us is the possibility 
of a heavy political cost to himself. I know that we are all well 
aware of the possibility of conditions, or situations, similar to those 
he has experienced arising out of efforts to improve the postal service. 
There are a number of practices in the postal service that call fo 
restudy and revisions. As you know, Mr. Chairman, I, myself, have 
been interested in a program for my own district of consolidating 


certain post ofhices and in bringing about not only very considerable 
savings in cost but greater efficiency in operation. I certainly intend. 

far as I am able to do so, to give full support to this program. 
even though I, too, may be threatened with political gestures, to bring 


about any changes and any revisions in the system that will result 
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greater economies, savings to the taxpayers, and better service to the 

itrons of the post offices. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. At no time did political thinking or influence enter 
ito my decision in this matter. Had TI been swayed by political 
ifluence, why, I would have never gone into it in the first place. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the gentleman 
from North Carolina for a very courageous position. It certainly 

iould be an inspiration to other Members of Congress who are inter 
ested in economy, to join in this movement to effect economy. I want 
to associate my views with the gentleman from North Carolina, as 
shared by our able chairman and the ranking minority member, 
former chairman of this subcommittee. I have taken the same posi- 
tion since I have been a Member of Congress that you are taking at 
this time and have supported the idea that many of these fourth-class 
post offices be abolished in favor of economy and better postal service. 
(gain, | want to commend you for your very courageous position. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RENTAL OF POSTAL LOCKBOXES 


Mr. Deane. There is another matter which I believe would bring 
efficiency and economy in the Post Office Department. It involves 
postal lockboxes. 

In 1950 I prepared a questionnaire, and sent it to post offices located 
n every State in the Union—key cities of various types and size—and 
| asked these questions: 


Che number of rental boxes; the average turnover per quarter; the amount 

time that would be saved and approximate hours, if handled on an annual 
isis instead of a quarterly basis, and how it could be worked out on the local 
vel in view of the loss on quarterly reports involving the postmaster’s trust 
wcounts? 


I received some very interesting replies. These replies came from 
} representative post offices in 18 States, large and small, indicating 
what would happen if the lockboxes were put on an annual rental 
stead of a quarterly basis as now rented. I would like to insert in 
the record a prepared statement on that, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Canrietp. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


At the close of the fiscal year which ended on the 30th of last June, the Post 
Office Departinent realized a deficit of some $719,544,090 in its operation. This 
ondition is not a new one since the Post Office has gone into the red annually 
since 1920 with the exception of the 3 fiscal years of 1943 through 1945 when 
the budget was balanced and a surplus was realized. 

Sound financial policy requires that the. postal system operate within its 
revenues, and every effort should be made to eliminate these recurring deficits. 
One possible step toward bringing the budget more into balance would be the 
idoption of the proposal to require that rental of post office boxes be put on an 
innual basis rather than continued on the prevailing quarterly basis. Renting of 
post office lock boxes and drawers on a quarterly basis is at the present time 
prescribed by a regulation of the Post Office Department. 

The post office derives considerable income annually from the rental of its 
oxes to individuals, business organizations and Government agencies. In the 
fiscal year 1952 about O.8 percent of the total revenues of the Post Office Depart- 





ment was made up of box-rent income. During the past five fiscal years 
following revenue was realized from this source. 
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I have recommended in the past, and am continuing to urge, that rentals of 
post office boxes be paid for a year in advance rather than at the beginning of 
each three-months’ period. Iam recommending that the rental be on a fiscal-year 
basis beginning on July 1 of each year in view of the heavy turnover of mai 
at the close of each calendar year. 

The Post Office Department has not favored this proposal. It is argued | 
this agency that since postmasters are required by law to account for all receipts 
on a quarterly basis, the receipts from the rental of these boxes would still have 
to be reported every quarter even though paid on a yearly basis. Another obje 
tion would be the necessity for making refunds to holders of boxes for less thar 
one year. It is asserted that there would be some confusion and delay in 
making these refunds since the local postmasters are required by law to set 
aside all public moneys collected and are forbidden to pay them out or transfer 
them until ordered by the Postmaster General. Furthermore, it is felt that suc!) 
a change may constitute a hardship on those patrons who would require a box 
for a short period of time and on those who could not afford to pay the rental 
for a whole year in advance. This in turn may result in some loss of revenue by 
the relinquishment of boxes by some of these patrons. 

I believe, however, that the advantages of such a change outweigh the dis 
advantages cited. 

The most obvious reason for instituting this change from a quarterly to an 
annual basis would be the great saving that would accrue to the post office ir 
bookkeeping and paper work with its resultant effect of reducing the cost of 
postal operations. A saving of 75 percent would be achieved in the time required 
to accept rental payments, in the printing and issuing of receipts, and in keeping 
the necessary records of these transactions for the 4 million post office boxes 
scattered throughout the country. On the basis of a survey conducted in 1950 
of some 35 post offices in various sections of the country, it was estimated that 
anywhere from 1 to 12 minutes per box would be saved by collecting rents 
annually rather than quarterly. 

Of the offices canvassed in 1950, the saving in hours which would result fron 
the proposed change to an annual basis may be seen by the following report of 
some of the postmasters consulted: 


Number of Savings il 
boxes rented hours 


| 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak R87 | 


Mobile, Ala , 366 
Helena, Mont , 016 | 
Los Angeles, Calif , 860 
Raleigh, N. ¢ , 831 
St. Louis, Mo 3, 856 
Winston Salem, N.C , 905 
Laurinburg, N.C 499 
Minneapolis, Minn 799 


In addition to these statistics, the postmaster at Salt Lake City indicated 
that such a change would bring about a saving of approximately 40 percent in 
clerical time. The survey showed a total saving of 3,864,000 man-hours or 
approximately $2 million by the rental of all post office lockboxes and drawers 
on a yearly basis. 

The Federal agencies, business organizations, and individuals who maintain a 
box year after year would also benefit by this change. These groups are 
especially in favor of such a proposal since it would also eliminate considerable 
recordkeeping and accounting transactions. Such a change would not be finan 
cially burdensome on the remaining group of individuals who hold the lower 
priced boxes which range from 10 cents to 75 cents per quarter. A number of 
Federal agencies and a few individuals already operate under the arrangs 
ment of paying rent annually 
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Other than estimates made in 1950, the Post Office Department has not com- 

led statistics on total rental turnover. At that time it was estimated that the 
quarterly turnover varied from 1 to 18 percent Rental of the boxes on a yearly 
basis would tend to decrease this turnover, since those who anticipate holding 
a box for just a few months would either not rent a box at all and would resort 
to general delivery, or would arrange to lease it for an entire year. It is believed 
hat any revenue loss due to the relinquishment of boxes will not be appreciable 
nce they would be readily rented out again due to the large demand for boxes 
vhich exceeds the current supply. 

The objection raised of the necessity involved of making refunds might be 

ercome by ruling either that no refunds shall be made (in view of the low 
rental charge prevailing), or by setting up a special fund from which refunds 
may be promptly withdrawn from time to time as they become necessary. 

Adoption of this plan would bring about necessary economies in postal opera- 
tions and would alleviate, to some extent, the problem of the postal deficit. 


Mr. Canrrevp. Congressman, that is in the operation of billing 
quarterly instead of annually ¢ 

Mr. Deane. Yes. Every quarter there must be an individual re- 
ceipt given for every post-otlice lockbox. In 1950 there was a total of 
+ million such boxes. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Deane, you will be interested to know that I had 
this matter up with the Post Office Department a few weeks ago, and 
the present administration is interested in the subject, and they told 
me they were making a study of it at this time. 

Mr. Deane. That is interesting. 

Mr. Canrietp. In that connection, Mr. Deane, what is the reported 
opposition of the Department predicated upon ? 

Mr. Deane. They did not give any factual reasons why they felt it 
was not practical. 


This is the letter that was received from the Bureau of the Budget, 
dated August 28, 1951, addressed to our colleague, Hon. Tom Murray, 
then chairman of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


This will acknowledge your letter of March 7, 1951, inviting the Bureau of 
the Budget to comment on H. R. 2990, “To provide for the rental of boxes at 
post offices on an annual basis.” 

That was a bill I introduced. [Continuing reading :] 

The purpose of this bill is to provide that the rental of post-office boxes shall 
be on an annual basis. 

Because of the interest of the Post Office Department in this proposal, its 
views were requested and there is enclosed herewith a copy of a report, opposed 
to the enactment of the legislation, which the Post Office Department has sub- 
mitted to your committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs in the views set out in the report of the 
Post Office Department and, accordingly, recommends that your committee not 
give favorable consideration to the proposal. 

Continuing briefly, I found this to be true: The Federal agencies, 
business organizations, and individuals who maintain a box year after 
year would also benefit by this change. A business concern writes a 
check for $1.50 or $2.50 four times a year. All of those clerical items 
and accounting transactions are so far-reaching that it is difficult 
to comprehend the various angles that would be involved. 

I was interested alsointhe turnover. I think the Post Office Depart- 
ment Would oppose the change because of the fact that a person rents 
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a box for a quarter of a year, uses it ga 2 months, and then wants th: 
money refunded for the month that he does not use it. But in my 
district none of the post offices have enough boxes now, and if the 
rental of the boxes were put on an annual basis I think it would 
stabilize the rental of post-office boxes. 

It is my position, Mr. Chairman, that while this appears on its face 
insignificant it is just another situation where I think we can deter 
mine a pattern for the entire Government operations. It is my feeling 
if we can save annually around 3,864,000 man hours or approximately 
$2 million, it should e Ti: 1im serious attention. 

Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canriep. Is it your understanding that a party can rent a box 
for a quarter of a year, use it for a month, and then get a refund ? 

Mr. Deane. I think that is true. I am not sure about it. 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, on that point, while Mr. Deane was 
talking I made a note to inquire about turnover in box rental. In 
the larger cities I am pretty well convinced that that matter of turn 
over is quite important, and if the rentals were placed on an annual 
basis it probab ly would result in a need to enlarge their lockbox se« 
tions. Ina city like Philadelphia there are many people who, for one 
reason or another, are going to live there for a matter of a half vear, 
or something like that, who rent a lockbox, and when they leave they 
abandon it, but there is no way by which the postmaster can make a 
refund. As a matter of fact, he cannot rent the box to anyone else 
during the remainder of the period for which the rental has been paid. 
Also the box might be rented for a quarter of a vear, used 2 weeks and 
abandoned, and it could not be rented again for the balance of the 
quarter. In the larger cities this practice would require an enlarge 
ment of the lockbox sections if rentals were changed to annual basis. 

As far as I am concerned, I have never had a piece of mail delivered 
to me except special delivery mail. Ihave had to goto the post office 
and get my mail. I confess I feel annoved when I find a notice in the 
box every 3 months that the rent is again due—annoyed only because 
I have to go to the trouble of paying and getting a receipt so often. 

I wonder if it would not be a good idea to give postmasters authority 
to require a statement from the renter as to how long he intends to 
have the box. If he intends to have it fora full vear, permit the post 
master to collect the year’s rental in one payment ; and if a man decides 
he only wants it for 3 months, rent it for 3 months. 

Mr. Deane. Take in Salt Lake City, the turnover there on an 
annual basis is 18 percent; in Minneapolis, 10 percent; in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 5 percent; in Columbus, Ind., 3.1 a , and in my hometown 
of Rockingham, N. C., practically no turnover at all. 

I am not clear, Mr. Chairman, but it may ‘aie legis lation to 
bring about this change. That is the reason why I introduced the 
bill. I do not know that it is practical, but it seems to me the objec 
tion raised of the necessit \ involved of making refunds might be over 
come if the postmasters were given, you might say, a revolving fund, 
or a special fund, from which refunds may be promptly withdrawn 
from time to time, because [ understand postmasters are not permitted 
to keep any cash for use so far as disbursements like that are concerned. 





Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Canrrecp. Thank you, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
crateful for this opportunity to appear before this important com 

ttee and for your kind words. 
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